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CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I 
NAME 


SEcTION I. The name of this Association shall be The Catho- 
lic Educational Association of the United States. 


ARTICLE II 
OBJECT 

SECTION 1. The object of this Association shall be to keep 
in the minds of the people the necessity of religious instruction 
and training as the basis of morality and sound education; and 
to promote the principles and safeguard the interests of Catholic 
education in all its departments. 

Sec. 2. To advance the general interests of Catholic educa- 
tion, to encourage the spirit of cooperation and mutual helpful- 
ness among Catholic educators, to promote by study, conference 
and discussion the thoroughness of Catholic educational work in 
the United States. 

Sec. 3. To help the cause of Catholic education by the pub- 
lication and circulation of such matter as shall further these ends. 


ARTICLE III 
DEPARTMENTS 


SECTION I. ‘she Association shall consist of the Catholic 
Seminary Depariment; the Catholic College and University De- 
partment; the Catholic School Department. Other departments 
may be added with the approval of the Executive Board of the 
Association. 

Sec. 2. Each Department regulates its own affairs and elects 
its own officers. There shall, however, be nothing in its regula- 
tions inconsistent with the provisions of this Constitution. 


(1) 
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ARTICLE IV 


OFFICERS 


SECTION 1. The officers of the Association shall be a Presi- 
dent General; several Vice Presidents General to correspond in 
number with the number of Departments in the Association; a 
Secretary General; a Treasurer General; and an Executive 
Board. The Executive Board shall consist ofthese officers, and 
the Presidents of the Departments, and tw other members 
elected from each Department of the see 


Sec. 2. All officers shall hold office until the end of the an- 
nual meeting, wherein their successors shall have been elected, 
unless otherwise specified in this Constitution. | 


ARTICLE V 
THE PRESIDENT GENERAL 


SECTION 1. The President General shall be elected annually 
by ballot, in a general meeting of the Association. 

Sec. 2. The President General shall preside at all meetings 
of the Association, and at the meetings of the Executive Board. 
He shall call meetings of the Executive Board by and with the 
consent of three members of the Board, and whenever a majority 
of the Board so desire. 


ARTICLE VI 
THE VICE PRESIDENTS GENERAL 


SEcTION I. The Vice Presidents General, one from each De- 
partment, shall be elected by ballot in the general meeting of the 
Association. In the absence of the President General, the First 
Vice President General shall perform his duties. In the absence 
of the President General and First Vice President General, the 
duties of the President General shall be performed by the Sec- 
ond Vice President General; and in the absence of all these, the 
Third Vice President General shall perform the duties. In the 
absence of the President General and all Vice Presidents Gen- 
eral, a pro tempore chairman shall be elected by the Association 
on nomination, the Secretary putting the question. 





CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE VII 


THE SECRETARY GENERAL 


SECTION 1. The Secretary General shall be elected by the 
Executive Board. The term of his office shall not exceed three 
years, and he shall be eligible to re-election. He shall receive a 
suitable salary, and the term of his office and the amount of his 
compensation shall be fixed by the Executive Board. 


Sec. 2. The Secretary General shall be Secretary of the gen- 
eral meetings of the Association and of the Executive Board. 
He shall receive and keep on record all matters pertaining to the 
Association and shall perform such other duties as the Executive 
3oard may determine. He shall make settlement with the 
Treasurer General for all receipts of his office at least once every 
month. He shall give bond for the faithful discharge of his 
duties. He shall have his records at the annual meeting and at 
the meetings of the Executive Board. 


ARTICLE VIII 
THE TREASURER GENERAL 


SECTION 1. The Treasurer General shall be the custodian of 
all moneys of the Association, except such funds as he may be 
directed by the Executive Board to hand over to the Trustees of 
the Association for investment. He shall pay all bills when certi- 
fied by the President General and Secretary General, acting with 
the authority of the Executive Board. He shall make annual re- 
port to the Executive Board, and shall give bond for the faithful 
discharge of his duties. 


ARTICLE IX 
THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


SecTIon 1. The Executive Board shall have the management 
of the affairs of the Association. It shall make arrangements for 
the meetings of the Association, which shall take place annually. 
It shall have power to make regulations concerning the writing, 
reading and publishing of the papers of the Association meetings, 
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Sec. 2. It shall have charge of the finances of the Associa- 
tion. The expenses of the Association and the expenses of the 
Departments shall be paid from the Association treasury, under 
the direction and with the authorization of the Executive Board. 
No expense shall be incurred except as authorized by the Execu- 
tive Board. 

Sec. 3. It shall have power to regulate admission into the 
Association, to fix membership fees and to provide means for 
carrying on the work of the Association. 

Sec. 4. It shall have power to create Trustees to hold the 
funds of the Association. It shall have power to form commit- 
tees of its own members to facilitate the discharge of its work. 
It shall audit the accounts of the Secretary General and of the 
Treasurer General. It shall have power to interpret the Consti- 
tution and regulations of the Association, and in matters of dis- 
pute its decision shall be final. It shall have power to fill all 
vacancies occurring among its members. 

Sec. 5. The Executive Board shall hold at least one meeting 
each year. 


ARTICLE X 


MEMBERSHIP 


SEcTION 1. Any one who is desirous of promoting the objects 
of this Association may be admitted to membership on payment 
of membership fee. The payment of annual fee entitles the 
member to vote in meetings of this Association, and to a copy of 
the publications of the Association issued after admission into 
the Association. The right to vote in Department meetings is de- 
termined by the regulations of the several Departments. 


ARTICLE XI 
MEETINGS 
SEcTION I. Meetings of the Association shall be held at such 


time and place as may be determined by the Executive Board of 
the Association, 
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ARTICLE XII 


AMENDMENTS 


SECTION 1. This Constitution may be amended by a two- 
thirds vote of the members present at an annual meeting, pro- 
vided that such amendment has been approved by the Executive 
Board and proposed to the members at a general meeting one 
year before. 


ARTICLE XIII 
BY-LAWS 
SECTION 1. By-laws not inconsistent with this Constitution 
may be adopted at the annual meeting by a majority vote of the 


members present and voting; but no by-law shall be adopted on 
the same day on which it is proposed. 


BY-LAWS 


1. The Executive Board shall have power to fix its own 
quorum, which shall not be less than one-third of its number. 





MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., June 29, 1914 


A meeting of the Executive Board was held at the Hotel Ru- 
dolf, at 3 P. M. The following members were present: Very 
Rev. Walter Stehle, O. S. B., Very Rev. J. A. Burns, C. S. C., 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. A. Connolly, V. G., Rev. Francis W. Howard, 
Rev. Francis T. Moran, D. D., Very Rev. John B. Peterson, Ph. 
D., Very Rev. E. R. Dyer, S..S., D. D., Very Rev. J..F. Green, 
O. S. A., Rev. James J. Dean, O. S. A., Rev. H. S. Spalding, 
S. J., Rev. Joseph F. Smith, Rev. H. C. Boyle, Brother John 
Waldron, S. M. 

Very Rev. Walter Stehle, first Vice President General, called 
the meeting to order. Prayer was said. The minutes of the 
previous meeting were read and approved. 

The Treasurer General read his annual report. A Committee 
on Audit, consisting of Very Rev. J. A. Burns, C. S. C., Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. J. A. Connolly, V. G., Brother John Waldron, S. M., was 
appointed to examine the report and vouchers. The Committee 
retired. 

An invitation from the Bureau of Conventions of the Panama 
Pacific Exposition, to hold the meeting of 1915 at San Francisco 
was read. Other invitations were read. Action on these invi- 
tations was deferred till the next meeting of the Executive Board, 
Dr. Burns of the Committee on Audit presented the following 
report: 

We, the undersigned, appointed as a committee to examine the 
accounts of the Treasurer General, beg to submit the following 
report: : 

We have examined the bills and vouchers involved in the 
settlement of expenses incurred by the Association, as well as 
the statements of receipts; and we find everything to be correct 
and in proper form. 

Respectfully submitted, 
James A. Burns, C. S. C. 
J. A. Connotty, V. G. 
Joun A. WaAtpron, S. M 


(7) 
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The report of the Committee was received and ordered to be 
placed on file. The report of the Treasurer General was ap- 
proved and ordered to be printed in the Annual Report. 

The report of the Secretary General was read and ordered to 
be placed on file. 

The Program Committee presented the official program which 
was approved and adopted as the program of the meeting. 

It was ordered that a cablegram be sent to His Eminence, the 
Cardinal Secretary of State, asking the blessing of the Holy 
Father on the work of the Convention. 

It was recommended to the Association that the presiding 
officer of the Convention be authorized to appoint a Committee 
on Nominations and a Committee on Resolutions on behalf of 
the Association. 

A message of sympathy was ordered to be sent to Msgr. Mc- 
Devitt in his illness. 

The Secretary General on account of parish duties stated that 
he was obliged to offer his resignation as Secretary General of 


the Association. A committee consisting of Dr. Peterson, Father 
Green and Father Smith was appointed to confer with Father 
Howard as to the best means of providing for carrying on the 
work of the Secretary’s office. 


The meeting adjourned to convene again at 8:00 P. M., Tues- 
day evening, at the Hotel Rudolf. 

The Secretary General’s report as presented at this meeting was 
as follows: 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY GENERAL TO THE EXECU- 
TIVE BOARD FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1914 

I have the honor to submit my annual report to the Executive 
Board as prescribed by the Constitution for the year ending 
June 30, 1914. 

The Association has had a prosperous year. The importance 
of the organization, in view of the educational conditions now 
existing in the country, is recognized by every Catholic educator, 
and the Association has been favored with.the special appro- 
bation of the Bishops of the New Orleans province during the 
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past year. The careful attention of the officers of the Depart- 
ments to their work has enabled the Secretary General to keep 
all Departments in touch with each other, and the welfare of the 
Association has been greatly promoted thereby. 


MEMBERS 


The following table gives the membership of the Association 
as it stands at the present time: 


Number of 
Seminaries 
Colleges, Men 
Colleges, Women 
Sustaining Members 
Academies 
General Membership 
Withdrawals 


This is an increase of about 200 members over last year. 
The Association holds a steady membership, and the responses 
to the financial appeal are prompt and cordial. 


WORK OF THE SECRETARY GENERAL’S OFFICE 


During the last year fifteen thousand copies of the paper of 
Rev. William Powers, S. J., read at the New Orleans meeting, 
were mailed to the teachers of the country. Twelve thousand 
copies of the papers by Rev. John Melody, Ph. D., and Rev. 
R. H. Tierney, S. J., on the teaching of sex hygiene were 
mailed as the February Bulletin. Twenty-six thousand copies 
of Rev. George Lee’s paper on “Age and Vocations” were sent 
to the priests and teachers of the country. Four thousand five 
hundred copies of the Report of the Proceedings and addresses 
of the New Orleans meeting were printed and all but a few 
have been distributed. Many reprints of articles were also 
circulated gratis. 


RELATIONS WITH THE HIERARCHY 


Every letter that has been received from the Bishops of the 
country has contained words of encouragement and commenda- 
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tion for the work of the Association. Their contributions are 
generous and it is their desire to make the Association an aid 
in the furtherance of the cause of Christian education in the 
United States. It has been suggested that a report on educa- 
tional conditions should be prepared by the advisory committee 
and submitted for consideration. A report of this kind might 
be made valuable and could be prepared without great difficulty. 


SUGGESTIONS 


The presence of all who have responsibility in the direction 
of studies is very desirable at our meetings. The large attend- 
ance does not always produce the most useful results. A most 
serviceable method of developing our work would be to arrange 
for group meetings to be held at different places during the 
course of the year. This will carry on the work from one 
meeting to another, and will lead to the more intensive study of 
our problems. The holding of these conferences will render 
more fruitful the proceedings of our annual meetings. 

It is still inopportune, in my judgment, to add an academic 
or high school department to our Association. Readjustments 
in the educational world are now being made, and, we shall in 
a measure, be obliged to conform to the conditions that will be 
found in secular education. It is desirable that the interests 
of our academies and of our high schools be cared for in the 
college and the School Departments until the way opens up 
clearer to us. It has not been found to the advantage of the 
Association in the past to multiply departments and sections. 
Our greatest need in the Association is to view the educational 
situation as a whole. 

It is imperative that we should continue our study of the 
curriculum. No one who is acquainted with present-day educa- 
tional discussion can fail to note the insistent demand for reform. 
Our teachers are hampered by courses of study and restrictions 
that kill initiative and hinder all good teaching. The study of 
the curriculum leads back to the study of the principles on 
which sound educational practice should be based. It is Catholic 
philosophy alone that teaches the principles of true education 
according to nature, and when men depart from these principles 
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the consequence will be a generation of miseducated men and 
women. It is a great mistake to give up any measure of our 
independence in the control of our curriculum, and the arrange- 
ment of our programs of studies, when it is at all possible for 
us to avoid doing so. There are, no doubt, in many places 
weighty reasons for having the examiners of secular schools 
issue certificates to the pupils of our elementary schools when 
they complete the grade work; but the general adoption of this 
practice will mean that the determination of the standards of 
our schools and the subjects of the curriculum will pass from 
our control, and religious instruction will be gradually relegated 
to a place in the estimation of pupils that will be subordinate in 
importance to that of those subjects in which the child must 
stand high in order to obtain the certificate. We enjoy a rea- 
sonable independence at the present time, and the good quality 
of our work is the best safeguard and guarantee of our freedom. 

The subject of our educational policy in view of the exigencies 
of the times calls for careful study and frequent discussion. 
The character of national and State legislation, the tone of the 
daily press, and the evident trend of public opinion, point to the 
conclusion that the dominant feeling and principle in national 
life are that the State is the supreme society, and the highest 
aspirations of man’s nature find their adequate expression and 
fulfillment only through the agency of this society. This is a 
consequence of the current materialism of our time, and the 
State is gradually assuming the right to determine standards of 
culture for its citizens. We now have systems of education by 
the State and for the State, and the ultimate goal of such a 
tendency is State religion. The modern State is claiming an 
ever increasing responsibility in the domain of education. 
Natural right and natural law are treated as non-existent, and 
every relation in human life whether of a private or a public 
character, seems to come within the purview of the modern leg- 
islator. The movement toward centralization is growing apace, 
and there is no sign at present that it can be thwarted. This 
movement is bringing collectivism in industry, atheism in religion, 
skepticism in philosophy, Cesarism in government and monopoly 
in education. This is the situation we must consider and pre- 
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pare for. The Catholic educators of the country know the 
problems that are before them, and the meetings of our Asso- 
ciation afford a means for the exchange of opinions and com- 
parison of views on all of these important topics. 

In conclusion I beg to thank the officers of the Departments 
and sections for their prompt assistance on all occasions, and 
the members of the Executive Board for the honor of their con- 
fidence. It is a great satisfaction that I have been able to serve 
you in the great cause to which our lives and energies are 
given. 

Francis W. Howarp, 
Secretary General. 


TueEsDAy, June 30, 1914 


A meeting of the Executive Board was held. Dr. Peterson 
reported that a means had been formed for continuing the work 
of the Secretary’s office as carried on at present, until a later 
time. The report was approved and the meeting adjourned. 


ATLantic City, N. J., July 2, 1914 


A meeting of the new Executive Board of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association was held at St. Nicholas school on Thursday, 
at 12:30 P. M. The following members were present: Very 
Rev. Walter Stehle, O. S. B., Very Rev. J. A. Burns, C. S. C., Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Connolly, Rev. F. W.. Howard, Rev. F. T. Moran, 
D. D., Very Rev. John B. Peterson, Very Rev. H. T. Drumgoole, 
Rev. Matthew Schumacher, C. S. C., Rev. H. S. Spalding, S. J., 
Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. S. Sp., Rev. J. A. Dillon, Brother 
John Waldron, S. M. 

Prayer was said. The minutes of the previous meeting were 
read and approved. A communication from Rev. John J. 
Wheeler was read expressing the thanks of Msgr. McDevitt of 
Philadelphia for the sympathy of the Board extended to him in 
his illness. The Chairman was authorized to appoint the usual 
Committees on Program, Finance and Publication to transact the 
business of the Board; these Committees to have the same pow- 
ers that had been given to previous Committees. 
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A discussion as to the place for holding the next Convention 
took place. The invitation from the Convention Bureau of the 
Panama Pacific Exposition was discussed, also other invitations 
received. After hearing the views oi all members, a motion 
was made that the selection of the place be left to the decision of 
the Program Committee, and that this Committee be instructed 
to take cognizance of the preferences expressed by the members 
in this meeting. 

A special vote of thanks was extended to Archbishop Prender- 
gast. The Finance Committee was authorized to defray such 
expenses as in its judgment were deemed fitting. 

The Chair appointed the following Committee on Program: 
Rt. Rev. T. J. Shahan, D. D., Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. 
C., Rev. F. W. Howard. The following were appointed as mem- 
bers of the Committee on Finance: Rt. Rev. T. J. Shahan, 
D. D.; Rev. Francis T. Moran, D. D., Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, 
C.S. Sp. 

The meeting adjourned to convene at the call of the Chairman. 

Francis W. Howarp, 


Secretary. 





FINANCIAL REPORT 


OF 


The Catholic Educational Association 


TREASURER GENERAL’S REPORT 


Cleveland, Ohio, June 15, 1914 
Receipts 
1913 To Cash— 
June 23. Balance on hand $3230 12 
July 4. Received dues at Convention, New Orleans...........ccccccecevecseceeeccce -» 288 0 
July 7. Received Interest 8 44 
Aug. 4. Received per Secretary General... 547 28 
Sept. 8 Received per Secretary General es 119 94 
Oct. . Received per Secretary General aoe 229 07 
Nov. 5.. Received per Secretary General es 152 29 
Dec. 6. Received per Secretary General ; 126 30 
1914 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 


57 97 

112 81 
68 00 
Apr. Received per Secretary General ee 18 50 
May Received per Secretary General 419 
June Received per Secretary General 2173 94 
June 29. Received per Secretary General 


1. 
3 
5 
Mar. 8. Received per Secretary General 87 50 
8 
5. 
4 


Total Cash Received $8371 2 


By Cash— 
Order No. 1. Clerk Hire 
Order No. 2. Columbus Printing Co. — Itemized as per bill 
Order No. 3. D. J. Kennedy & Co. —8 Copies Catholic Directory 
Order No. 4. Daus Duplicator Co.— One Negative Roll 
Order No. 5. Postage as per itemized statement............ ‘ 
Order No. 6. Office Help — extra 
Order No. 7. Central Ohio Paper Co. — Envelopes, etc 
. Order No. 8. Office Expenses 
“Order No. 9. Convention Expenses: 
Freight on Reports and Pamphlets 
Assistants to Treasurer 


Order No. 10. Clerk Hire 
Order No. 11. General Expenses Secretary General as per itemized account.. 
Order No. 12. Rev. F. A. Moeller S. J.— Deaf Mute Section 
Order No. 18. Cablegram to Holy Father 
Telegram 








$3280 12 
238 00 
8 44 

547 28 
119 94 
229 07 


8371 21 


$221 00 
22 00 
5 74 

2 67 
90 75 


20 00 
68 00 
00 00 


~ 


7 75 


14 62 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 30. 
Aug. 























1914 
June 30. 
June 30. 





Order No. 39. 
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Order No. 14. R. Holana -—stenographic work at Convention...............++- 
Order No. 15. Garcia Stationery Co. — Duplicate Membership Receipts........ 
Order No. 16. Mailing papers and convention reports to Catholic Press...... 
DVO; Be COCE CRDONSES AS TNCMAER s dos coc cc cctvinccnccarcns waathacgsnededas 
NOx Te ERA EID 6 oc cccuscvs descsucts 
No. 19. Office expenses as itemized 
No. 20. Central Ohio Paper Co.—as per statement.............seeee0s 
No. 21. F. J. Heer Printing Co.: 
Wee Copies. Pinancial Reports doc cscacsscacectsceusassenccsts $6 25 
SO PV ORIGIN oak dewccdsiccacasiucensconrwasuaccacduceveeekaes 42 50 


Charges to New Orleans............. Riacxaacauudeavaanatexs 





No. 22. Columbus Printing Co. — Stationery, etc., as per statement.... 
eG Ie Cree RE ove cs cacccdin addy cotecdcbanedeensmrcde teens cdndetueaey 
No. 24. American Bonding Co. — Premium Treasurer General Bond.... 





No. 25. Central Ohio Paper Co.—3M Clasp Envelopes..............++ 
No. 26. F. J. Heer Printing Co.—8M August Bulletins................ 
ella Bes PONE BRING cus ccic uscddectahagucsategssacsnnckuedvadcangenasacecses 
OS ae P ROGENME or cdi ake ricacnncndcscdenstoabunqusea semanas cdageen ens ee tenes 
DiGe- Se COMER OMPRMMEE. occ csccccnisundederatcedcnccughacdevancevataduaeve 
Ree ae EWEN SUNOS Gn c Ah vcdeccxidiaxs some de ndaaedscatuetseuseus naduanadaanes 
ei Sl), VRE, GM SIMMONS. acid va Se aauconns Cobaolenends od ukeseduaecuademe 
No. 32. Columbus Printing Co. — Circulars, lists, etc.........ceesseeeees 
No. 83. Diehl Office Equipment Co. — Office Supplies........... a 

eh: Se EE lt PUR cc ccds hare ennai’ nctameeedesbaeenwecsenadeds 
No. 35. Expense Executive Board Meeting, Nov. 13, 1918................ 


No. 36. Heer Printing Co.— Annual Report 
We Ree Cee NINO cane cucu wacsvassadecenacerauentundueuabeaeheswadeaxne 


SOUAEe VSMCECEaiy CORONA as oa ic csi ccs a degandsvcsacaewdeesceaceus 
NS I PE 5 x cecdiauvackn teavetagncencatc cheba meeeeRdeae tassekeswast haben 
Creda 0G 40s CHAP PHANG oeikiscds ccdccticntdvnacaccadcsncdeandensdtesceneetaeadete 
Order No. 42. Office Supplies and Expenses....,......scccecscccecees gitanadonas 
Order No. 4&: Salasy Secretary General svc ccc cccscccccsecvseddidgducdsosccesace 
Cremer ec Ae.: “CUTIE UNG OOR os inc carcac vac qstuaetian coragidduszaccqeececsuas 
Order No. 45. Central Ohio Paper, Co.—2 Reams White Paper.............. 
Order No. 46. Heer Printing Co. — Bulletins, express, etc..............0e0008 
NU DEOL OF.) CREE UEEIEO. ccdna on casi occunaWnncudecnnedgancnekeBhlndccccasdueusunes 
Ne et Ge OREN coc reas cenudassadicewnccmewth cenganaadhectuneee wainedesyns 
Order No. 4: Salary. Sécretary: General. coi... cdccdsisiciccccpevivesccccyecdves 
Order No. 50. Allowance Treasurer General Expenses..................cee00e: 
Order No: 61: ‘Heer Prititing Co. — Reprinte. ..50 cccdccdcckccieadeccoccescescons 
Corer NG, Ge (Cee FIR gions ohsaicdecccddivancsdesciildedectatuddedauerkvagicexe 
Crier. Wo: te Colemiem. PHntine: Co. ...cciccccuccecscseccodesenacvacce 
Gheder- ING, Ble ‘Cie, Seite 5 ois css ce ccciseccdnasieecavabesQvacedsedcuutenaaces 
Order No. Gh. Wanenise preparing: etatiatiegs oe cise ccc ccscis ccteccvccwsnsccncancdes 


WOGA) CRaie DRGOUOG eo dcicc ve coca ceeccodccsccaducvankestacueendéessanuns 


Summary 
Total Receipts to date, (Convention not included).............c.cececcccevcsees 
Bills paid as per orders and vouchers attached..............cccccccccesccccccecs 


Coals Cait. Bas Sie. CRORES io 5 coon coin wo ene dra denda suntiauaddceanducenes 





FRANCIS T. MORAN, 
Treasurer-General. 






14 60 
4 50 
37 50 
10 24 
1 8 
16 42 
36 46 














100 00 
165 75 
159 00 






$8371 21 
4964 24 





$3406 97 
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The following is the itemized statement of the receipts of the 
office of the Secretary General for the year, June 15, 1913, to June 


1914: 


July, 1913 


— 


all ull aol od 


lala oell-anll aol ola ala 


fem ped ed fo fed eh fh od fed ed 


Cash on hand 
Rev. J. J. Schneider, Ironton.... 
ar. Mary Leander, Chicago 
Mar Baptista, San Francisco. 
ors, ~ Philadelphia.. 
Srs. of Ray New Haven, Conn. 
Academy of Our Lady, Chicago.. 
Miss F. G. Donovan, Philadel hia. 
Donation (His Eminence, Cardinal 
Farley, New York) 
Donation (Mt. Rev. 
land, D. D., St. .Peui) 
Rev. Patrick McInerney, Kansas 
City, Kans. 
Rev. M1. M. Meara, Columbus, O.. 
St. t ceaaiee Seminary, Overbrook, 
St. Tehaate Seminary, Boston 
St. John’s School, 
Sr. M. Florentine, S.-S," 


my Pe 
* - Loretta, §. S. N. D., Chi- 


Mas 
Srs. of "Notre Dame, Cleveland, O. 
Srs. of St. Francis, Platte Cen- 
ter, Neb. 
Srs. of the Holy Child Jesus, 
New York 
Rev. J. R. Stefanic, Lorain, O.. 
Rev. oa Matulaitis, Silver 
Creek, Pa. 
— M. James, West Chester, 


S. i. de Notre Dame, St. Louis. 
Ursuline Sisters, Springfield, i... 
St. Agnes School, Arlington, Mass. 
St. James High School, Haverhill, 
Mass 
St. Joseph’s School, Milwaukee. . 
Srs. of Charity, Roxbury, Mass.. 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Reading, O.. 
Rev. C. Donovan, a 
Mother Mary, Philadelphia. . . 
Ze Jeanette, Milwaukee 
Sr. M. Eleanor, Rockford, Ill.. 
Rev. Thos. E. Cox, 
Mother Teresa, Dorchester, Mass. 
Srs. of St. Francis, St. John, Ind. 
Srs. of Christian Charity, Balti- 
more 
Srs. of St. Joseph, Augusta, Ga.. 
Notre Dame University, Notre 
Dame, Ind. 
st, Mary's School, Grand Rapids, 
Benziger Brothers, New York.. 
— M. John, San Antonio, 


Mother Olivia, Oldenburg, Ind.. 
Sr. M. Veronica, Oldenburg, Ind. 
Srs. of St. Francis, Oldenburg, 


a) sos So bor N@ennwnrmnmnmnmnrwnwoae porwr 


oo i=] S 
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os wre we ne 
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July , 1913 


i) 


gobo 


Oo nN a 


jem fd peed et 


pre 99909929 go 


ine Sulpita, O. S. F., Streator, 


. M. Charles, Delhi, O 
St cma ‘Academy, 


Ree . J. Schmit, Cleveland, 

Sr. M. Priscilla, O. S. | ised 
qua, Pa. 

Srs. of St. Joseph, aa om 

Srs. of Precious Blood, St. Lovis. 

Rev. James Hapleton, Detrcit, 


Guth e, 


ich. 
Dominican Sisters, Springfield, III. 
Rev. Geo. Eisenbach, Chicago. . 


Rev. ge 
Mas 


7. &. ere Laweenee, 


Da 
Srs. 
Mas 
. y H. Wiersbinski, 


m, vigseh s Academy, West Park, 
Dhio 
Sn Aloyse of Angels, 
Cincinnati 
Sr. Cecilia Aloyse, S. N. D., Cin- 
cinnati 
Sr. Marie, S$. N. D., Cincinnati.. 
~ Bc Borgia, S. N. D., Cincin- 


Sr. , = of the Angels, S. N. D., 
Cincinnati 
Sr. 
Sr. Mary —— : 
Rev. P. J. Sloan, Jamesville, N. Y. 
Srs. of Christian Charity, Phila- 
delphia 
St. Nicholas School, 
Heights, N. J 
Miss Cc. —et, Hubbell, Mich. 
The Convent, B.. Gis deg Fitchburg, 
Mass. 
Rev. M. J. Higgins, C. M., 
mantown, Pa. 
Rev. P. J. McCormack, Boston... 
Rev. R. J. Roche, Milwaukee 
Holv Rosary School, Milwaukee.. 
Sr. M. Euphrasia, Hartford, Conn. 
pemtoican Sisters, Freeport, IIl.. 
Sr. M. Evarista, Lawrence, Neb.. 
Rev. Henry Daniel, Botkins, O... 
Rev. H. Jaegering, St. Louis 
Donation (Mt. Rev. E. F. Pren- 
ha sae D. Ds pehiladelphia) .. 
Edwin, Chicago 
Sr M. Helena, "Een 
Sr. M. Julia, O. S. 
Neb. 


Srs. of the Immaculate Heart, 
Philadelphia 

Srs. of Notre Dame, Canton, O.. 

Srs, of St. Joseph, Chicago 


Tidionte, 


Ger- 


4 00 
6 00 


0 00 
2 00 


6 00 
00 
2 00 


2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
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July, 1913 July, 1913 

7. Rev. Thos. Johnson, Madison, Mother M. Celestine, Chicago.. 
Wis 12. m _ er Philip, Jersey City, 

7. Rev. Jos. B. Brock, Erie, Pa 


7. Bro. Philip, New York 12. 
if = Sisters, E. Los An- 14. 


7. ge 14. Chaweras Centennial School, Mal- 
Ohio 2 Cte, EN ctv ccntevdnantaxadsee 
Mt. Scholastica’s Academy, 14. Dominican Sisters, W. Lynn, a 
Atchison, Kan. 14. Prof. J. E. Hagerty, Columbus, O 
St. Gabriel’s School, Glendale, O.. 14. Rev. Frank Miller, C. SS. 
Sr. Louise, E. Oakland, Cal Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Srs. of Mercy, E. Oakland, Cal.. Sr. Mary Dympna, Walkerton, 
r. Marie, B.S. S. N D. €i Ont. 
cinnati Srs. Immaculate Conception, 
Srs. of Mercy, New Haven, Conn. White Castle, Lac... ncccccccce 
Southern Pacific R. R. Co., N Srs. of St. ro. | ea 
ork Rev. Jos. S. Kelly, Moline, Ill.. 
‘hee. George Lee, C. S. Sp., Mill- Sr. M. Jeannette, Detroit, Mich.. 
vale, Pa. Rt. Rev. Nepomucene Jaeger, O. 
. Dorothea, Memphis, Tenn.... S. B., Chicago 
, aun Hoelper, Ph. D., New a P. Neuzil, O. S. B., Chicago. 
Yo M. Lucina, Rochester, N. Y.. 
9 Sr. taken Aurora, Ill 0 headin > Bryan, Texas.. 
9. St. Thomas College, St. 21. Rev. Geo. Schmidt, Cincinnati. 
9. Rev. D. C. Riordan, Newton Cen- 21. Rev. Jos. y Weigand, Steuben- 
TER EME cccdvukstaddsdevecmenes 2 ville, O. 
Rev. Thos. F. Shannon, Phila- 22. Rev. D..M. Halpin, Cesena, . oO. 
delphia 2 22. Srs. of Notre Dame, Dayton, 
9. S. Srs. de Notre Dame, Brook- 22. Rev. M. Walbrath, Woodland, a 
haven, Miss. 2 23. Rev. Jas. Meany, Sydney, Aus- 
V. Rev. Jas. E. Caassidy, V. G., tralia 
Fall River, Mass Sr. Bonaventure, Washington, D. 
10. Rev. C. H. wba ope Brooklyn, Cc. 
Ne. ee Rev. M. J. Kean, Buffalo 


Srs. of St. Joseph, Charlestown, 
Mass. 
Rev. M. A. Sullivan, Hartford, 
Conn. : 
Sr. Mary Paula, Rochester, N. Y. 
Rev. James Higgins, E. C 
bridge, Mass. 
In Mother M. Agatha, Columbus, O. 
of St. Sacred Heart Academy, Hallets- 
ord, Con ville, Tex. 
ll. Rev. T. A. "Hoffman, West Terre . St. Raphael’s Convent, Hyde Park, 
Haute, Ind. Mass, 
11. Srs. of Notre Dame, Toledo, O.. Mother Josephine, Watertown, N. 
12. Rev. Edw. F. Hoban, Chicago.... ¥. 
12. Rev. J. F. Kuebler, Shelby, O 


onwnw bon iJ) wre -— OH bon 
3338s 


bo orpe bo bo be Do dN bo OD DO 
8888 333838 


10. 


10. 
‘ich. 
10. Rev. J. A. McMahon, De Soto, 
LO. 
10. Mother M. 
Ala. 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


10. 
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$$ 83 8 88 8 


S 
So 


2 
6 
2 
2 
2 


s 
3 


rnnwr 
Sss 


00 


CONVENTION RECEIPTS 


June, 1913 Jom 1913 
30. Niagara University, Niagara Falls, Bro. John A. Waldron, S. M., 
1 i Clayton, Mo. 
30. De Paul University, Chicago 30. Bro. Joseph Matthew, St. Louis.. 
39. Our Lady of the Lake, San An 30. Bro. Luke Joseph, St. i 
tonio 1 30. Bro. Macarius, Bay St. Louis, 
30. College of Immc. Conception, New Miss. 
Orleans 30. Bro. Philip, F. S. C., Philadelphia. 
30. Sr. St. Ignatius, Shreveport, La.. 30. Bro. Thomas, F. S. c Buffalo... 
30. Mr. een O. Bisset, New. Or- 80. Rev. William Ernst, Dyersville, 


lea Ta. 
30. 30. Rev. R. in, S. M., Ph. D., 
Ten 2 Washington, D. C 
30. Bro. "Cotsiaiics, Pe ey. Bes. Dh, 30. Miss Mary Cloney, New Orleans. 
Memphis, Tenn. 30. Mr. Ralph Sadlier Cooney, New 
30. Bro. Engelbert, C. S. C., New York 
Orleans 2 30. Rev. James J. 
30. Bro. Florentius, New Orleans.... Villanova, 
30. Bro. Geo. N. Sauer, Dayton, O.. 30. Mr. Charles I. Denechaud, New 
30. Bro. James, Xav., Louisville, Ky. Orleans 
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rae. 1913 


30. 
3U. 


30. 
30. 


30. 
30. 


30. 


30. 
30. 


30. 
30. 


30. 
30. 


Rev. John A. Dillon, Newark, 
N. 










Miss E. G. Drown, New Orleans. 
Rev. H. Te Drumgoole, Fe te 
Overbrook, Pa. ......... gia 
Mr. P. F. Egan, New York... 
Mr. Charles E. Erath, New Or- 
RRP ets Pere Pe ree 
Mr. D. C. Fauss, New York...... 
Rev. John E. Flood, Philadelphia. 
Rev. Francisco Garcia, “Ss 
Ponchatoula, La. ......+..-+-++++ 
Mr. Joseph Garcia, New Orleans. 
Rev. Leo Gassler, New Orleans.. 
Rev. P. S. Gilmore, Buffalo...... 
Rev. Ed. Hackett, Mobile, Ala.... 
Holy Name of Mary School, New 
CORIBBIE) oc vsaieb ogwerve ns dee weenie 
Rev. Bede Horsa,‘O. S. B., St. 
ee SS Sarre rrr rer 
Rev. S. P. Hueber, C. M., New 
CRREROMEE. sda cewanrsceeceeantaess's o 
Rev. T. B. Johnson, Madison, 
MNS erase aalcnaigicaisit ts gieine Sinai sieee 
Mr. James J. Kirwin, New York. 
Mr. H. Krone, Jr., New York.. 
Rev. A. E. ‘Lafontaine, Fort 
WPeeee, TAG... iscsccercussesisccs 
Rev. J. F. Lambert, New Orleans. 
“7. Michael J. Larkin, New 
hee gees J.. Larkin, S. M., 
WHew. Orleans  ..cccveccsccsaccere 
Rev. D. J. Lavery, St. Louis..... 
Rev. Thomas Lorente, O. P., New 
Se er ee ree eee 
Prof. Wm. J. McAuliffe, New 
WE ccaccegan awacnbaseesabbeune 
Mr. A. A. McDonald, S. St. 
ARI bcc 6d nas hele ois cae amass vais 
Rev. Jos. D. McKenna, Brooklyn, 
bar, F. Marin, O. P., D. D., 
Rosaryville, a re 
Mr. Walter J. Manion, New Or- 
ES Ris CREE DERE Ree re Vat ee 
Mr. H. Martini, New York 
Miss. Srs. of of Jesus, 
ee I, ob don c¥esnevenasctcs 
Mother Eustachia, S. L., Mont- 
BOGROOES PIB. ade nsaiccenmass snaas 
Rev. Mother “Mary Xavier, Chi- 
GRD sy vesoaises moickctoeuale cewiae oo 
Mother St. Stanislaus, New Or- 
BE Sco rcopceecneiucigganecetans 
Mother St. Ursula, Galveston 
pp ERE ARS IRM ROARS tea 
_—— Superior, Bay St. Louis, 
os Carmel Convent, Abbeville, 
wre Carmel Convent, Carencro, 


Mt. Carmel Convent, New Iberia, 


Mt. “ catmel Convent, Lafayette, 
Mt. Carmel Convent, New Or 
EE Stetina skndeeveee Readaotenaks 
Mt. Carmel Convent, Paincourt- 
PUES vais icae sels aks taerpseaiaie 
Mt. Carmel Convent, Plattenville, 


Mt. "Goomael Convent, Rayne, La.. 


33 ss 
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2 00 


2 00 
2 00 
2 00 


2 00 
2 00 
2 00 


2 00 
2 00 


June, 1913 
30. 
30. 
30. 
30. 
30. 
30. 
30. 
30. 
3). 


30. 


30. 
30. 
3). 


30. 
30. 


30. 
30. 





r, Carmel Convent, Thibodaux, 
Mt. "Casal Convent, Washington, 
V. Rev. F. V. Nugent 

EMR. Bis cukvuehassedekouxaes 
V. Rev. 7. P. O’Re 

EMS: GI atruksenders esac cedars 
Rev. J.-J. orkourke, Co Ss. S:, 

New Orléans sis. .cdec.s0cessen. 
Mr. E. M. Pace, Atlanta, Ga.... 
Mr. L. H. Putney, Dallas, Tex.. 


~.  aparnet M. Roth, New Or- 


Mi a es Rustland, New York. 
Rev.’ J. J. Ryan, R., Cam- 
DUKE: MEROE csv ceiclccehs cenree es 
ev. D. Savage, D. D., Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 
Mr. P. J. Schoen, New Orleans.. 
Rev. Joseph F. Smith, New York. 
V._ Rev. Aug. Stocker, O. S. B., 
1 ie 0 SR SS re ee ee 
Mr. Daniel P. Towers, New York. 
Miss Mary R. Walsh, New Or- 
Mo usadecas cancearecvedseunhe’ 
V. Rev. Thos. J. Weldon, C. M., 
New Orleans .... 
Rev. M. S. 
Te Oe ns iice cuales ctvaces ces ke 
V. Rev. Columban Wenzel, O. S. 
B., St, Benedict, Eas: «onccvccs 
Sr. M. Angelica, Memphis, Tenn. 
Sr. Mary Ann, Montgomery, Ala. 
St. M. Casimir, New Orleans...... 
Sr. Mary Louis, Augusta, Ga..... 
Sr. Philip de Neri, Ss. S. ip 
Philadelphia 
Sr. Rose, i on ga sv damier 
on +..9 * seem . J., Phila- 


Sire Mot hluae past ae na Gale oimncols coein 
Srs. of Mercy, Vicksburg, Miss.. 
Srs. of St. ji New Orleans. 





August 1913 
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M. Sonhia;, CMCAGO. 0.6006 ose 
ina Bonaventure, Philadelphia, 
Mother aa? Philadelphia... 
Rt. Rev. John J. Ward, Phila- 


PRMD, ect sacccenedbat hier capes 
Rev. J. Connor, Nelson, Lanca- 
Shee s Wee eo Sh sas web icgcacne 
Srs. of Imme. Conception, Lock- 
WONG EW doe newdavvundicuedtas> 


Mother Ambrose, Coatesville, Pa. 
St. Thomas High School, Ann Ar- 





Ps CEE Pence oicnsd heh fa viemwes 
Sr. M. Crucifix, Chicago. 
Sr. M. Thomasine, S. 

CRAB onc so cabnsincsdice siwancieses 
Sr. M. Vincent de Paul, Wilkes- 

OR. 4. Lancs catwicos ces aets 
Srs. of St. Francis, Chicago...... 


Rev. B. M. O’Boylan, Newark, O. 
S. Srs. of Notre Dame, New Or- 
MI Cece danonac cre sas esis cco thes 
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ra 1913 
Degation (Rt. Rev. J. W. Shaw, 
San. Antonio) ..6csccsccce 
6. Sr. “ Monica, Le Roy, N. Y.. 


6. me J. F. O’Dwyer, Richmond, 


lS <i s cadaauae nese tewern uae 
Sr. Maria Gonzaga, Philadelphia.. 
AMEE accccse CAbcnade wane tuaackeans 
Rev. J. R. 
Dp € 


OOo 


Go & Srs. of Notre Dame, Malden, 


WEES. vncvuvdcucécohecevacremunse 
{3. a Hey De Gryse, Monroe, 
12, Mr. Timothy McGrath, Spring- 
ROE Ma codasnnacnennacsiueces 
14. Exchange Lecce vee neubevens’t bewdedes 
14, ~— arene A. Brown, Balti- 
16. Sr. M. Joseph, San Rafael, Cal.. 
1G. SAMMY 2.00. ccccccccccccscccesvences 
16. 8 F. Rombouts, Baton Rouge, 
19. Sr. Dominic, Biauvelt, Ne  Wacekie 
21. Rev. Maurice F. MeAuliite Hart- 
ane, Cae. lass hice ceevacunss 
21. Srs. of St. Francis, E. S., Chi- 
CSG Sac ccpadudavdaeavecevanyess 
22. S. Srs. Notre Dame, St. Louis.... 
22. Sr. M. Fidelis, Cincinnati........ 
29. Rev. A. F. Hickey, 1 eee 


29: Dominican Sisters, Lampasas, Tex. 

29. me John J. Murphy, Columbus, 
A ch savsctnbuwn eieedeanatances 

29. Srs. of Mt. Precious Blood, East 
SE EM! ORNS van soe ntranauee vedas 

September, 1913 

4. College of St. Elizabeth, Convent 
Station, N. 





4, Rev. John Curran, Columbus, O.. 
4. St. Michael’s College, Winooski 
PUR: OG en hae vende cnndeesvas 
4. S. Srs. Notre Dame, New Orleans. 
4. Sr. Theresa, Toronto, O.......... 
4. Sr. M. Eugenia, Salem, Mass..... 
5. Srs. of Christian Charity, Wilkes- 
WN POs cadeveciinesénswéssess 
5. Sr. M. Louise, Chicago 
8. Dominican Sisters, Mission San 
6 TT | Serer er corer: 
8. Rev. P onsen tT. Mullen, D. C. L., 
BEOGOM, WAMBE. condigesdocnneress 
& Ursuline Sisters, St. Mary’s, Mo.. 
8. Srs. of Mt. Precious Blood, New 
po. ee rer 
9. Rev. N. M. McNally, Launceston, 
"ROMOUND, Sicucstasdandeveeanaguae o 
9. St. Patrick’s School, Butte, Mont. 
10. Rev. Geo. Maurer, St. Clair 
wera EE, cicccddensdbockas 
Bia bag St. Mary Seminary, Ellenora, 
ll. Sr M. Bernadette, Charlestown, 
EE Or 
12. Srs. of Christian Charity, St 
CIRM elon ak da gesn vas ctanek Csuase 
15. Rey. © aa S. Murphy, Galveston, 
17. Sr. Tanetia, Paducah, Ky. .<..2<<< 
17. Sr. Supr. M. Paulana, Burling- 
COMER, sco ndwadnhdieacnnta duevace™. 


20. Rev. Moses E. Kiley, Chicago.. 
20 _— of Holy Cross, Washington, 
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2 00 
18 00 


2 00 


2 00 
2 00 


2 00 
4 00 


2 00 


Repeaters. 1913 

Srs. of St. coat Lockport, N. Y. 
20. Rev. T. J. Downey, Leavenworth. 
25. Srs. de Notre Dame, Pittsburgh.. 
25. Donation (His Eminence, Cardinal 


O’Connell, Boston) ...........+. 
25. Bro. Walter, Xav., Baltimore..... 
25. Rev. P. P. Crane, St. Louis...... 
25. Rev. J. H. Fitzmaurice, Norwich, 
COMB: 6 ccntndcndpevesrénecadacesce 


25. The St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul.. 
25. Sr. M. Lucilla, Mishawaka, Ind.. 


25. Exchange ..ccccccssccccccccccsevens 
25. Mother Superior, Mudgee, N. S. 
W. Australia 22. ccccccccocccences 
25. Mother Superior, Orange, Aus- 
WEOE - co cecvscedoversdccccsdcedcons 


October, 1913 

2. Donation (Rt. Rev. Louis 
Walsh, D. D., Portland, fe.) 

2 Sen. of St Francis, Remington, 


PME. osc Soccagdactentestacauanaaes 
6. Srs. bg Charity, New Haven, 
COMES scincuctedtcncascwiedaacedss 
8. Rev. R. Baranski, Cincinnati..... 


9. *~. * epexs Hummel, Green Bay, 


La 
10. sie Superior, ‘wax N. S. 


SORTED vccdidtnsccncctnedcus 
TR: (SUMO: 60s sccncacccdscdenccdcnthacse 
13. Sr. M. Domitilla, E. Cambridge 
Wn casdcikceacdacstténenssukaaes 

13. St. Xavier Academy, Chicago.. 


14. Congregation of the Resurrection, 

CANIN va dcdicconivastecdeaganage 
14. Sr. Mary Ann, Buffalo 
14; “TEREMOHOR, wicsncecuacaacderaene 
16. Srs. of St. Francis, Freeport, 






1. 


20. Rev. S. M. Kenny, Mt. Carmel, 
COs ccc ccwcanacneteeuctadsdeseus 
23. Srs. — St. Francis, Petersburg, 
NOU ca dadecsatuacataca cumase eens 


24. Srs. of Notre Dame, Fremont, O. 
25. Rev. E. A. Caldwell, Bay City, 

M.S icckssdcuseeceeautdesesexces 
25. Sr. M. Alexius, Buffalo............ 
27. Aquinas Academy, Tacoma, Wash. 


November, 1913 
Wi. SMM cd ccnaasscsnnsdiarsuncsunans 
1. Our Lady of Mt. Carmel Convent, 
Philadelphia .......cscccccsscccece 
Rev. F. M. Lamping, Cincinnati.. 
Sr. M. Angeline, Fond du Lac, 
WMS ins lecoesdnudsadaatesnccuacies 
Reprints .....cseeseeeeeeeeeeseneners 
University 
CAMs aac accdans cunagauseausue 
St. Joseph’s pared Galesburg, 


——) 


9» 


PERe  diaebacedcddnsduedbeteanndssues 
6 2 of St. Benedict, . Joseph, 
8. Rey. “John ee a vision 
V1. Marist College, Atianta, Ga....... 
11. Rev. James A. Horton, S. M., 
Mies: GR i cccceadcudeceassne 


38. <- of Precious Blood, Omaha, 


T7. ieee E. F. Gibbons, Attica, N. Y. 
Ti. asf aaa Convent, Rochester, 
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November, 1913 
17. Bro. John Schuetz, S. M., New 


EE eco santcian niacin Anoka dae kas 
17. Rev. L. 
17. Rey. Henry og es 


Mich. 
%. Bre. H. 


DE ch catehe tein iedaessmupien icles 
17. Holy Rosary School, Chicago..... 
17. St. Leo Abbey, St. Leo, ee 
18. Rev. John A. Conlan, Meriden, 
UNNI 0 laraii orn p atipiinGe paeupnion ey bites 
18. Sr. Mary Serena, Cincinnati...... 


19. . John Kaster, New London, 
At cree ads sais alaieae seman civarai pissin 
19. Mr. Al. Schumacher, New Lon- 
NN RBS exis in Sans sine cin. auie sine 
24, Loyola Coliege, Baltimore......<.. 
21. Bro. F. Xavier, Louisville, Ky.. 
24. a's? om J. Fitzgerald, Hartford, 
9, te. ME tendhde, Whatiien, Cane... 
24, mee iiehverheiiehheknanecavekune 
24. The Librarian, 
28, Donation (Rev. Michael 0” ger 
CHGRBO): eins owe vcs ceeiverisiaceive xs 


December, 1913 

2. Donation (Rt. Rev. John E. Fitz- 
maurice, D. D., Erie, Pa.)...... 

Sr. M. Leontine, New York...... 

Donation ei Rev. Leo aes 
hs , Belmont, N. 

ER: +0 cb ae char caeehaKen decane 

Srs. of St. Francis, Aurora, IIl.. 

Sister Superior, Philadelphia thsi 

Mt. Notre Dame Academy, Read- 
DE ER. sccewagerbecakbuasee dane 

4. Donation (Rt. Rev. Henry P. 

is epee D. D., Charleston, S. 


bore 


oo 99 G9 tO 


5. Rev. John Greaney, Leisenring, 
Ee, sciNisicomacacersh nsaa paanerétes 
5. Donation (Rt. Rev. Thomas F. 
Lillis, D. D., Kansas City, Mo.) 
5. ~ of Notre Dame, Washington, 
10. Donation (Rt. Rev. M "J. O’Con- 
nor, D. D., Newark, J.) 
UC RENOEIB: \vcavncnct concousextvcoswuns > 
12. Rev. Peter O’Malley, Dubuque, Ia. 
19.. Srs, ed Notre Dame, West Lynn, 


Se re an te eee 
15. Donate (Rt. Rev. Joseph Char- 
trand, D. D., Indianapolis)..... 
16. Dr. Francis P ‘Barnes, ambridge, 
ee ere rr ee 


16. Srs. of Notre Dame, Odell, Ill... 
19. Bro. E. John, Germantown, Pa.. 
20. Donation (Rt. Sng Austin Dowl- 
ing, D. D., Des Moines, Ia. ee 
26. Rev. D. J. Malady, Pittsburgh.. 
26. Villa Sancta Scholastica, Duluth, 
DRS pcclists Sass ochacagesunendes 
30. Brothers of 
DOOD. 6iScacrosncetsrensooners 


January, 1914 
2. Donation (Mt. Rev. John J. 
Keane, D. D., Dubuque, Ia.).. 
2. Rev. William C. O’Brien, Johns- 
BOW TOs . Fosse detesacestunw cess 


2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
00 
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eo 
oo 


wm bo born 
Ss 


i=) 


0) 


2 
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10 
10 00 


0 


Ses sss 


2 


i) wm DODO wow 


00 
5 00 


20 00 
2 00 


5 00 
5 81 
2 00 
2 00 


Januarv, 1914 
& Rev. S. J.” Kremer, C. PP. S., 
CHMRINIEEE rok sduuscsusas ataeess 
8. Rev. Martin Ryan, LL. D., Pitts- 
MED cvce-s<ncsensecataccdesopeccee 
3 — * C. A. Sullivan, Springfield, 
S. Sré: of St. Francis, Philadelphia.. 
3. Rev. Peter O’ Malley, Dubuque, la. 
6. Rev. Francis Brogger, Merrill, 
9. 


RE «toa daGanieans ees akan andes 

Rev. John G. Cook, Mt. Clemens, 
MRNisn coin cs amiauneeecapasuedce 

12 ev. F Heidenreich, Detrgit, 
WMHs oan fasaaauarenaneelgaseee cs 


13. Sr. Margarita, Norwich, Conn.. 
12 ae 3 - Notre Dame, Providence, 
14. Sr. Eugenia Fealy, St. Louis..... 
14. Rev. G. F. Hickey, Urbana, O.... 
17. House of the Angel Guardian, 
PENNE. sn cncascectaceesaseacececes 
17. Sr. Mary Lambert, Pasadena, Cal. 
24. Bro. Joseph H. Fink, Manitoba, 
MMB a: dilnad wd ocGuteanddinedes 


24. Mother M. Filomena, Hamilton, 
Rec seine ua oniy Sela iiare 4AXe-6 ddl Vib ol sie 
24. The Dominican Fathers, Zanes- 


ville, O, 
24. Rev. S. P. Caprio, Bellefonte, Pa. 
24. Donation (Rt. Rev. A. Garvey, 
D. Altoona, Pa. *) a Satnoaremicda 
Bis. SURGEONS rcutvnsecee pane race svonuneeade 


February, 1914 

2. Sr. M. Pius, O. S. F., Milwaukee. 

3. Srs. of Notre mame, Worcester, 
DK scneneiaddusseubhavdausenans 

8. Mother M. 
Evanston, IIl. 

3. Ae ss cane "Academy, Providence, 
c. 


8. Donation (Rt. Rev. Matthew Har- 

sins, D. D., Providence, De 
4. Srs. of St. Kunegunde, oe. S, F., 

CICA: oh cnnxsseslnnelvecendess vel 
7. Rev. E. P. Graham, Sandusky, O. 
10. Rev. John T. Driscoll, Fonda, 

DKA rickniavs Meee OSM enmERd ee 6 
10. Miss A. K. White, Detroit, Mich.. 
WE GCRGNOE alti ae dpamdenntaeseatapecens 
11. Srs. of Charity B. V. Chicago. 
11. St. Rose Parish School, Lima, 


11. Rev. W. A. Tobin, Lima, O...... 
i. Rev, A. E. Manning, Lima, O.... 
18. ~~ = J. Holland, Pawtucket, 
13. Rev. Edw. M. Gallagher, “Phila- 

WHIORED ca Jiassmae tases} ewan Geant 


16. a yo F. Carroll, Wisner, 
17. Rev. Joseph A. Schabert, St. Paul. 
SB. SEMEN one cinch re Mana ced bans chaake 
19. Sr. M. Viola, S. S. N. D., Chi- 


MR cane clan pane oneae Mevieadeeeo 
TDi TARO ode siiesvccdcunseeasenteucs 
19. i Andrew H. Mihm, Pylesville, 
DD; ROBIE ok cvacccecnstacets<oatlwuas 
21. Rev. Thomas P. Murphy, O. M. 

er rere 


25. Rev. J. F. Regan, Racine, Wis.. 
25. Dr. John Ranly, Cincinnati........ 
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2 00 
2 00 
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2 00 
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2 00 


2 00 
4 00 
2 00 
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2 00 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 


March, 1914 

4. Dominicam Sisters, 

5. Bro. ennai cam 
Y. 


gg Ch 
A seni N. 







i? Report Conmdaneaas 
10. Srs. of 
 ccicudecusgngineettddadeestas 
12. Srs. of Mercy, Cresson, Pa...... 
14. Rev. T. A. Goebel, Portsmouth, O. 
14. Miss Mary O’Brien, Winona, 
RL s1Cancie wan Cenaerxdavinier 
Wi, LER eiectcclasacccedintscseenceas 


23. Srs. of Notre Dame, s. Boston.. 
26. Reports 


April, 1914. 


i GAGE On canswaanenevon’ camawveas 
8 St. Mary’s Orphanage, Mission 
San pews Gira ccatasactauseans 
14. V. Rev. Joseph Weckesser, S. M., 
CRANOOTR 5 DEMle ndasideudcssesincacss 
15. Ursuline Academy, Toledo, O..... 
21. Donation (Mt. Rev. Henry Moel- 
ler, D. D., Cincinnati)........ 
21. Donation (Mt. Rev. S. G. Mess 
mer, D. D., Milwaukee)........ 


22. Donation (Rt. Rev. P. J. Donahue, 
D. Wheeling, W. Va.) 
22, Donation (Rt. Rev. Herman Aler- 


ding, D. D., Ft. Wayne, Ind.).. 
22. Donation (Rt. Rev. ’ Thomas 
Beaven, D. D., Springfield, 

DED. tunacesuscebuknaswe Kanes cs 

22. Donation (Rt. Rev. Austin Dowl- 
ing, D. D., Des Moines, Ia.).... 
23. Donation (His Eminence, Cardinal 
Pariey, TOW VOTE)  scccsseses 
23. Donation (Mt. Rev. John Ireland, 
Ely Bln; es, UY  ciswcvdtendte 


2%. Donation (Rt. . Kelly, 
D. » Ann Arbor, Mich.)...... 

24. Donation (His Eminence, Cardinal 
O’Connell, Boston) 

24. Donation (Rt. Rev. Joseph J. Fox, 
D. D., Green Bay, Wis.) 

25. Donation (Rt. Rev. P. J. Garrigan, 
D. D., Sioux City, Ia.) 

25. Donation (Rt. Rev. John E. Gunn, 
D. D., Natchez, Miss.) 

29. Donation (Rt. Rev. J. H. Conroy, 
D. Ogdensburg, N. Y.) ... 

29. Donation (Rt. Rev. Edward P. 
Allen, D. D., Mobile, Ala.).. 

29. Donation (Rt. Rev. Thomas i & 
Conaty, D. D., Los Angeles, 


Cal.) 
29. Donation (Rt. Rev. P. J. Muldoon, 
D. D., Rockford, Til.) 
29. aay. a A. Thornton, New 
: WOE Gr ksvucnctdisuendeusensedures 


May, 1914. 
1. Donation (Rt. Rev. C. H. Colton, 


PND. ctncéuscdediasseiteasaanes 

1. Donation (Rt. Rev. M. J. Hoban, 
Di. BD. Serantanm, Fa) cccceces 

2. Donation (Rt. Rev. Joseph M. 
Koudelka, D. D., Superior, 
MED  Scneneecadedhawerecncexcacns 

2. Donation (Rt. Rev. C. Van de 
Ven, D. D., Alexandria, La.)... 

2. Donation (Rt. Rev. Joseph P. 


Lynch, D. D.. Dallas, Tex.) . 
4. Donation (Rt. Rev. Tohn B. Mor- 
ris, D. D., Little Rock, Ark.). 


po 


NS wr po bo bo bo 
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bo 


5 00 
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00 


00 


00 


ar ha 1914 
Donation (Rt. Rev. John W. 
Shaw, D. D., San Antonio) .... 
9. Donation (Rt. Rev. James A. Mc- 
Faul, D. D., Trenton, N. J.).. 
9. Min (Rt. Rev. N. A. Gal- 


lagher, D. D., Galveston) ... 
9. Immaculate Conception School, 
Des B06 (Us ééctusecedsncedeceas 


12. Donation ( Rt. Rev. ¥) oseph 
Schrembs, D. D., Toledo, O.) .. 
12. Rev. M. Schneider, 3rooklyn, 





12. Exchange TTT TTT eT TT TTT 
12. Mr. B. V. Murphy, Chicago .... 
12. Rev. Francis Albers, O. F. ‘ 
WIND. pod Cees wads pisguennee 
12. St. Xavier’s College, Cincinnati.. 
12. University of Detroit, Detroit, 
DRUNURS st ctuseksebenecdaunccesencue 
12. Bro. John H. Lowecamp, Cleve- 
BE, GA ocean tus enendneessuces 
12. Canisius College, Buffalo ........ 
12. Rev. M. Lambing, Scottdale, 
>< 
13. Rev. Stephen Liberty 
WE, Deb . ovdsnsevhnssascteawesdas 
13. = K. G. Bey ro Wis 
13 eens Colleen, Collegeville, 
MD, diode cpdeacgavaensaveccuausans 
13. Rev. F. J. Van Antwerp, Detroit, 
AIOE ss ice causa ecudvcanekasaaetne 
13. Our Lady of Providence Academy, 
COMER - ccmccddananneaceienee eens 
13. Donation (Mt. Rev. James E. 
Quigley, D. D., Chicago).... 
13. Rev. Thomas A. Powers, Steuben- 
WS, (Oe. svcrasncccvasandesucnuse 
18. Holy Cross College, Worcester, 
FS keh vtascccenagpubecacnecesun 
13. St. Mary’s of the Springs Acad- 
Cit. SRNPNEE Oi kc itvectaccaaxen 
13. Rev. F. J. Baumgartner, Detroit, 
DOM. ccsucnccabedgacuddgueaicers 
13. Benedictine Sisters, Pittsburgh.. 
is. Rev. T. F. Coakley, D. D., Pitts- 
WMS -cucencccagues <enassanedanss 
13. Rev. J. J. Graham, Knoxville, 
ROUT. cccheaxcunedsdadecdgedddians 
13. Rev. F. Keane, Pittsburgh........ 
13. Rev. A. M. Leyden, Columbus, O. 


13. Notre Dame Academy, Cincinnati. 
13. Srs. of St. Francis, Hubbard 

Woods, III. 
3. Rev. L. A. Tieman, Cincinnati... 
13. Cathedral College, New York..... 


13. St. Cyril’s College, Chicago....... 
13. a Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, 
Bile siccancatccansactacsinnuassane 
% St Joseph's | Normal College, 
rs DO re 
18. Srs. of St. Francis, Joliet, Ill.. 
% Rev. J. A. Hally, Wyandotte, 
GIONS: dK candéencan etundecianatne wes 
18. Rev. B. Moeller, Cincinnati...... 
13. Rev. ¥ Glavin, Rensselaer, 
18. Rev. R. Butin, S. M., Ph. D., 
Weaemrnetere Eh Coo. cssccusceans 
is V.itenw }. &. bam, Gs Cc, 
Broonland: SB) @as esas cecaccccss 
18. Rev. J. T. Dougherty, Canan- 
GRIN Ie Widtacacascendecaases 
3. Mt. St. Marv’s Seminary, Em 
SUMING. DIR occd cic ba dcccduses 
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2 00 
10 00 


2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
10 00 
10 00 
2 00 
50 00 
12 00 
10 00 
00 
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2 00 
2 00 
19 00 
10 00 
10 00 


5 00 
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2 00 
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1914 
St. Thomas Prep. Seminary, Hart- 
BIND, SOMTIRG. ” sav enczs ccd oa batoceave 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. Synnott, V. G., 
Wartford, PE area 
St. Ignatius College, Chicago..... 
St. joes. College, Toledo, O. 
St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia. 
* Mary’s College, Van Buren, 
Spring Hill College, Mobile, Ala.. 
Rev. Cullinane, Jackson, Mich. 
pai haot of Our Lady of "Mercy, 
WORT OUI os vate nce vine ces 
St. Elizabeth’s Institute, St. Louis. 


St. Xavier Academy, Chicago ie:6i0 
Rev. A. P. Black, Pittsburgh..... 
Rev. | SS Diether, Chicago...... 
Rev. C. J. McElroy, Bridgeport, 

RIGS. od ccctiunn iii oaMele Rusitainee an Faces 
Rev. J. L. McQuillan, Lilly, Pa.. 
Miss ‘Ada Potts, Cleveland, O.... 





me R. Quinlan, Ft. Wayne, 
Pe aiciiies sens caer cnkweeitae hads 
St. Stanislaus K. School, Chicago. 
RAPNMPRIIIES, orsto7 h..5'4-s ames sievelnniabin wini oie 
Rev. George Lee, C. S. Sp., Mill 
a a rere ee 
~— J. F. Barbean, St. Francis, 
is. Sewer eeeceeecercesereecccsese 
Rev. J. B. Brock, Erie; Pa:........ 
Rev. J. J. Burke, Peoria, Ill 
Rev. H. De Gryse, Monroe, Mich. 
Rev. J. G. Doherty, Detroit, Mich. 
Rev. George Eisenbacher, a 
Rev. J. E. Flood, Philadelphia. . 
Franciscan Fathers, Cincinnati.. 
ev. A. V. Garthoeffner, St. Louis. 
Rev. W. P. ang Philadelphia. . 
Mr. . A. Hayes, Columbus, O.. 
Rev. A. Hemmersbach, Cincinnati. 
Mr. x. Hoelper, Ph. New 
WOE, oNinGicedaanoiaae Caherie tains 
Rev. F. A. Houck, Toledo, O.... 
“*< S. Klopfer, St. Francis, 
RS os su Sacre cake stoma sin nese 


Mr. John F. Lehnhoff, Cincinnati. 
Rev. Mother General, Loretto, Ky. 
aan M. Mechtilde, Jersey ‘City, 
» Ee ERY eI RR 
Morhe. Walburga, O. S. B., Cov- 
ington, Ky. 


Rev. J. A. O’Connor, eeeaeren.. 
Rev. F. Rupert, Delphos, O....... 
Rev. D. A. - ast Cc. 

PP. S., Burketteville, O..5..... 


Mr. John P. Stand, Pittsburgh.... 
Rev. H. J. Waldhaus, Cincinnati.. 
The Josephinum, Columbus, O.... 
Conception College, Conception, 


Sinsinawa 
OE Se ea eR 


a a a een Danvers, 


College, 


twis nts Siacasciaheie wit a eee bhy Sesinaars 0 
Rev. G. A. Rainville, Salem, Mass. 
Rev. T Gillen, Pittsburgh... 
Rev. F. T. Moran, D. D., Cleve- 


DIRT > dah asiunistem paca nlenanes 
Academy of 
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May, 


1914 
Pro. Albert, *. _M., Clayton, Mo.. 
Bro. Anselm, C. F. As Wheeling, 
ils. EER en 
Mr. L. E. Cadieux, Boston....... 
Rev. James Cahalan, Marshall 
MICH: uitardcvaialceuaainata Ke des case 
Rev. S. P. Caprio, Bellefonte, Pa. 
Rev. P. C. Conway, Chicago...... 
mney. (P,P. Crane, St: Louis.ccnc. 
Rev. Michael Dolan, Newton, 
MEANG. aoa ey nadenlddectcusedeserwis 
Rev. J. Jj Durick, Brooklyn 
Ee: Seprener eer reer er Pn 
Rev. T. D. Flannery, Alpena, 
BRIGD,..n cesmacennesd ansaseiccacsess 
Rev. J. H. Gaughan, Minneapolis. 
Rev. J. H. Guendling, Peru, Ind.. 
= ‘H. Hillenmeyer, Winchester, 
Sin oak ivenspunice enepaecdierna ces 
Rt. Rev. Nepomucene Jaeger, O. 
se SR. rei cskiesecdesce 
Rev. H. J. Kaufman, Detroit 


Mass. 
Mother M. 
PUES tara ded calteasane aareberneree 


Mother Prioress, Sinsinawa, Wis. 
Rev. R. Neagle, Malden, Mass.... 
Rev. P. Neuzil, O. S. B., Chicago. 
Rev. Nicholas Pfeil, Cleveland, oO. 
V. Rev. J. F. Schoenhoeft, D. D., 
A a OS ho ee 
St. Agnes 
ODS cctaked acc sineste oe cseumtens 
Agnes School, Arlington, Mass. 
St, Joseph's Academy, Wheeling, 
St. Joseph’s School, Cleveland, 
St. Mary’s School, ae 
BMS Saves ciseidisacecsusisecaens 
St. Stanislaus House of Retreats, 
Cleveland, O 





Sister Hermina, Norwood, O...... 
Sr.- Mary Ann, Buffalo....5.....0+ 


. M. Octavia, Anderson, Ind.. 
Teresa Vincent, Springfield, 0. 
id of Charity, Greensburg, Pa.. 
Srs. of Charity B. V. M., Chicago. 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Canton, O.. 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Hamilton, O. 
Srs. of Providence, Mt. Healthy, 
WIIG iris Siw ace ene dA heme mens evens’ 
Mr. I. B. Smith, Rochester, N. Y. 


~~ David G. Supple, Holliston, 
MOBS imcockceradsnxccendoames eee 
Rev. F. Valerius, Columbus, O.. 
Rev. F. Vallazza, S. j., St. 
PME 7. s dvneneNan Vaaneseecese okens 
Miss T. V. Woods, Youngstown, 
SED nb ahircema ene sas enh awacmn nee Ks 
Fordham University, New York.. 
Rev. J. F. Noll, Huntington, Ind. 
Rev. D. J. Riordan, Chicago...... 
Nazareth Academy, Nazareth, Ky. 
~~. J. P. Parker, Conshohocken, 
Be aes sinns PER AVON NO aah os 
Rev. J. H. Schlarmann, Belle 
WES TU as cnadad ecueisesatcsnas 
Rev. W. V. Fitzgerald, Rosalia, 
WUE siots0 5s cepscnce iknnb ace teak 


Rev. C. V. Stetter, Kentland, Ind. 
St. Boniface’s School, Cleveland, 
NORIO. Sade s clos s Scie e ae sie Raest a eee es 
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Me ay, 1914 
Nativity Tenrent, Brooklyn, 


16. 
16. 
16. 


16. 
16. 


16. 
16. 


16. 
16. 


16. 
16. 


16. 
16. 
16. 
16. 
16. 


16. 
16. 
16. 


16. 
16. 


N.Y. 
Sra.. of I. M., Scranton, Pa.. 
Se. wa Sipnice. Newark, N. | J 
Srs. of 7 Joseph, Philadelphia... 
Mr. W. G. Smith, Philadelphia... 
Rev. y P. McGraw, Syracuse, 


Bro. "Joseph Fink, Manitoba, Can- 


a 
Srs. of Charity B. V. M., Chicago. 
Srs. of I. H. M., W. Philadelphia. 
Rev. J. F. Nolan, Baltimore...... 
Rey. T. O’Brien, Whitestone, 

Ws en ho cusecsnesacweseueercnes 
Mother Mary, Philadelphia....... 
Rev. M. C. Donov an, Philadelphia. 
Rt. Rev. J. F. Mooney, P. A. 


Wi ise DOW WORM isos ccc vere cacws 
Nazareth Normal School, Roches- 
ter, rs Re CKs Sree eRAeeeessmekoune 
Rev. R. Carey, Detroit, Mich.. 
Rt. t AB Msgr. Joseph Suehr, 
PRUUUIREON 5 visio Sones cee cscnnsccese 
«* on Providence, Ft. Wayne, 
Rey. F. A. Moeller, S. J., Chicago. 
toston College, BastOle.. cok csvaces 
Georgetown University, Washing- 
fai | We Gs cbataaddvemoar esas dca 


Aquinas College, Columbus, O. 
Mother Apollinaire, S. S. N. D:, 
Sey ME oc ccncnvebetcusewsncesees 





Mother M. Petra, St. Louis...... 
Sr: M. Teresa, So. St. Louis...... 
Rev. J. Selinger, D. D., Jefferson 

Cites WEGs cp badasicondccacscceuns 


St. Simon’s Academy, Washing- 
OO, BU sides consecerseaniacinene 
Srs. of St. 
WHIES woviccdciencuusaaxetaerancnns 
Mother M. Louise, Winsted, Conn. 
Presentation Academy, Louisville, 
Ri. ad Sowangndvecar dive eanunnann 
Ursuline Academy, Youngstown, 
OEY Gs caaandaccace Vumuceuscwdece 
Mother St. Margaret, Waterbury, 
sc sesciasddseaksdvcccis neces 
Rev. Joseph Chundelak, So. Oma- 
ee rrr er eee 
Rev. Henry Eilermann, Harrison, 
POE cc eoecntetechncesdcegsars 4 
Rev. J. T. Gallagher, Dayton, O.. 
Rev. P. J. McCormack, Boston. 


Rev. George Maurer, St. Claire 
BOE, TEU. oc ccectcccccedsens 
Rev. G. H. Meyer, Anna, O...... 
Mother M. Anicetus, W. Hart- 
iE: SCONE: caccnens dengenaione ides 


— M. 
Srs. of Charity, Newton, Mass.. 
Srs. of Charity, Pittsburgh........ 
Srs. of Notre me Cincinnati.. 
Sr. Marie, S. N. Cincinnati... 
Srs. of Notre Po Bg Peabody, 
Ms «ce wade sedan pudaunncabeue ys 
S. Srs. Notre Dame, St. Louis.... 
S. Srs. St. Francis, Fowler, Ind.. 
Rev. Walter J. Shanley, Danbury, 
MRS icin diane Recesngadlsawnrses 
St. Peter’s School, Danbury, Conn. 
Tyler School, Providence, R. 
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16. _. S. P. Weisinger, Columbus, 
CHO Waantxcetiierdencunaedeudauce 
16. St. Mary’s College, Dayton, O.... 
16. Epiphany Apostolic College, Balti- 
Ee OR Be Rar 
16. Rev. J. F. Griffin, Holyoke, Mass. 
16. St. Louis University, St. Louis.. 
16. St. Rita’s College, Chicago....... 
16. Subiaco College, Subiaco, yo 
16. . Rev. A. Stocker, Oo Ss. B., 
D. D., Subiaco, 7, nie 
16. Rev. A. Frische, S. M., Clayton, 
WGe. | cacgacntedaseneacwsecaunncaees 
16. Rev. A. B. Heider, S. M., Clay- 
ih) TIS ca can cca dcdtantekscdnanas 
16. Srs. of St. Francis, Joliet, Ill 
(S08 NN. SCO BE Piccccciscccces 
16. Sr. M. Valeria, Joliet, Ill........ 
16. Srs. of St. Francis, Joliet, Il. 
(220 Plainfield Ave.)........++.. 
16. Benziger Bros., New York........ 
16. Rev. J. B. Culemans, Moline, Ill. 
16. Rev. R. J. Johnson, S. Boston. 
16. ~~ L. A. Kutz, Valley Park, 
Bath... covenadcadidadanidamsaewdaniel 
16. V. Rev. C. Lee, C. P., Dunkirk, 
Ne Welansenusccstaacdencadedsecess 
16. Mother M. Donata, N. Cambridge, 
BOS « oxinccccdesecéasnsanecenccas 
16 — M. Borgia Brighton 
16 ~ _" F. Murphy, Grand Forks, 
16. Rev. A. H. B. Nacey, Grosse 
Pointe Farms, Mich.......s..00- 
16. V. Rev. F. A. O’Brien, LL. D., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. ..s.scsesesses 
16 ~ aps Pyne, Providence, 
Re ssucdtebetangcutneddaces Gadus 
16. Rev. A. M. H. Schaeken, Jersey 
Cite. The ‘Podicasactseavsddecaends 
16. Sr. Georgiana, Roxbury, Mass.... 
16. Sr. Isabel, Richmond, a 
16. Sr. Marie Octavie, Salem, Mass.. 
16. Sr. M. Agnes, ns Weadcuse 
16. Sr. M. Vincens, S. hw. RR; 
Pittsburgh .....csesseeeseeeersees 
16. Srs. of Christian Charity, Chi- 
CUM Vida wevoadinuncacisensasuans 
16. Sra. nal Christian Charity, Detroit, 
NOS ote cks Bins canasesadectsansce 
16. Srs. of Holy Cross, Morris, Ill.... 
16. S. Srs. Notre Dame, St. Louis.... 
16. Srs. of Providence, Lafayette, Ind. 
16. Srs. ve St. Benedict, Ferdinand, 
RIMES <cunisdcuwadnnngesacantsdtnaasne 
is. St. Ambrose College, Davenport, 
B. cccccccccccecsecesssssseseseccs 
18. St. Ignatius College, Cleveland, 
CUE cdawdsccordaecddescnenaveges< 
18. St. Michael’s College, Winooski 
Park, Vt. ..ccccecesssresesceeces 
18. S. Srs. of Assumption, Haileybury, 
Re ccntacddsabednsbtesetéuedstaene 
18. Rev. M. E. Halfpenny, Port Hu- 
SU PL: dc avedendee nev sesnnns 
18. Sr. M. Valentina, Chicago........ 
18. Immaculate Conception Academy, 
be ae! errr re reer 
18. Srs. of Notre Dame, Dayton, O.. 
18. Rev. James O’Brien, Bunker Hill, 
RICH eine: Caunacarncvacecsveccacss 
18. Rev. J. L. Poulin, Bay City, Mich. 
6. Sr. Mi Lowe; Chicaae, -...<00-0.. 
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gl m4 
ts S. Romuald, Augusta, Me. 
— Srs. oe Notre Dame, Somerville, 
5 EE EI Ee ee 
18. Srs. of Providence, Chicago...... 
18. Srs. of St. Francis, "Johnstown, Pa. 
18. Rev. A. O'Reilly, Catawissa, Mo.. 
BB, CITI 6.55 avin ccesienisuieecnecaince's 
18. St Peter’s Boys’ School, Rich- 
WING VG. i caiecwcnncs cae papeeas 
18. Exchange 
ED: COMONMINE Nuaisics eins canara Maewhoress 
18. Bro. Andrew, S. M., St. Louis... 
18. Bro. James, S. M., Stockton, Cal. 
18. Bros. of Mary, Winnipeg, Mani- 
PONG, SEE cvdcciccasausvanenss 
18. Dominican Academy, Fall River, 
PEM) -<isin:s ae las Cae Kebmalois & wha se 
18. Franciscan Fathers, Harbor 
SOPPENOG MOM ade cb cae cionistoies 
18. Rev. Leo Gassler, New Orleans.. 
18. i“ U.” A. Hauber, Davenport, 
Bs. cacammenienes Muacton oe anecae es 
18. Rev. J. Hayes, C. SS. R., Boston. 
18. Rev. CA. Hickey, Dayt ton, ious 
18. a Family Convent, Manitowoc, 
18. Jesuit Fathers, Mankato, Minn... 
18. Rev. J. M. Kasel, St. Francis, 
NVERS. canac seasisnausecavsecdemsens 
18. ~~ W. J. McConnell, Belmar, 
18. ain, J. J. McGarry, Boston...... 
18. Rev. E, Beane Varina, 78x. 
18. Mother M. Coleta, Dubuque, Ta. 
18. ea M. Perpetua, Notre Dame, 
ME co RG vseess nduiemielaatecnsones 
18. Mount Carmel Convent, Thibo- 
HG | OOM. 6k bienins Waikeeldticed wos. 
18. Mt. Mercy Academy, Buffalo..... 
18. Mt. St. Mary, Cherokee, Ia...... 
18. Mt. St. Mary’s, Fall River, Mass. 
18. Rev. J. J. O’Brien, Somerville, 
DNS yoked soca cmedinee cas cele 
18. Rt. Rev. Msgr. John O’Brien, E. 
Cambridge, (OPE ee 
18. Rev. J. P. O’Reilly, Chicago 
18. —— Sisters, Aberdeen, 
18. a — Rafter, Bay City, 
18. a 4 F. Rombouts, Baton Rouge, 
18. St. Boniface’s School, Piqua, O.. 
1s. St. Joseph’s School, "Milwaukee. . 
18. Sr. 6 ta ang Supr., Willi- 
SNTED UN si5.c'5: slo ainididiciew v0 ¥0u 
18. Sr. Eugenia Fealy, St. Louis...... 
18. Sr. Leonore, O. , Buffalo.... 
18. Sr. M. Enrica, Madison, Wis.... 
18. Sr. M. Fidelis, Cincinnati........ 
18. Sr. Mary Florentine, S. S. N. D., 
CO are 
18. ——— Leo, O. S. F., Winona, 
18. Sr. Adelaide, O. S. F., Winona, 
OMNES vas vie vaeaneshaa ee ente ease 
18. Sr. M. Xaveria, Gilbertsville, 
MDS veo i cccp cuss tase Pe cucvipeenes 
18. Sisters of Holy Cross, South 
en | RE ERS AAR em 
18. Srs. of. Mercy, E. Boston, Mass.. 
18. Srs. of Mercy, Manistee, Mich. 
18. Srs. of Mt. Precious Blood, O’Fal- 


lon, Mo. 
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Srs. of Precious Blood, Omaha... 


7. Pi Providence, Indianapolis, 
BB e cep ee revecdherastrerhescsvs 
Srs. of St. Francis, Chicago...... 
Srs. 0 Francis, Hartiord 
3 oe. Se oe ere 
Srs. of St. Francis, Kentland, Ind. 
Srs. of Se. Francis, Lafayette, 
TGs. cilanrdsaauuieacaaumnngenuaey nes 
Joseph, Brooklyn, 


sre. of St: 
IN. Wa, co atisses cos oauaee mah Seuee ee 


Srs. of St. Joseph, W. Hartford, 


S. ars. Notre Dame, Brookhaven, 
WN: Rccdecaccnshacecsscumarmencc 
S._Srs.. Notre Dame, 
ey MEG, oscnicivmiceaisiee toeWcns psnc 
S. Srs. Notre Dame, St. Louis.. 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Chicago...... 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Cleveland, O. 


Srs. of Notre Dame, Roxbury, 
PRRMEL s\ras taccuineiereavseoskense 
Sr: Rose, Superioress, Opelousas, 





La 
Rev. “Theo. Stenmans, Gretna, La. 


Rev. J. N. Supple, Charlestown, 
1 ND ele cel Cal ERNIE ipa 
V. Rev. T. J. Weldon, C. M., 


Tee. TOPO oo cavcshe cvtscccessie 
a Mary Seminary, Ellenora, 


i 
Srs. of Divine Providence, Day- 


CONE. EMR aiced sie cskelnpecexilewes: 
Rev. J. F. Brummer, Greenville, 
WM cin hace caphacan mbnccaseva ees 


Duquesne University, Seog, 
“7 Hill College, Ellicott City, 
St. Mary's College, San Antonio, 
Tex 


62 La 0 ae cena 
Rev. J. Rapp, La Porte, Tex 
em J. R. Mitchell, Hartford, 
Rev. W. T. Brady, Philadelphia.. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. A Connolly, 

Ve Gis Se AE, conn sacecasicd oc 
St. Teresa’s School, St. Louis.. 
Rev. C. T. Dolan, Ubly, Mich.. 
La Salle Institute. Troy, N. Y.. 
Rev. 7, ak McKenna, Brooklyn, 





Mother M. Aquinata, 
Grand Rapids. Mich............ 
Mother Mary Florence, Mt. St. 
Joseph, O. 
me, ary Agnes, Mt. S 





~ Ohio 
Mother M. John, San Antonio.. 
ao St.” Stanislaus, New Or- 
CAME. ootaucnneudns Caaunrarnsensds 


La 
St. Francis School, Cleveland, 
<9 F. ae. ‘St. Francis °: 
Sr. Calate, ‘Aumechoey, aes... 
Sr. Mary Aquin, O. S. D., Evans- 
NOU EEe vous sdvciserwpavabekinened 
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am 1914 
Srs. of Charity, Dorchester, Mass. 
19. Srs. of Divine Providence, Elm- 
WO TS Thies ctarcdcdvcccescs 
19. Srs. of Divine Providence, Pitts- 
BOG. ccnsiecccccsscoccccenccseccee 
19. Srs. of Loretto, St. Louis........ 
19. Srs. of Notre ‘Dame, Cambridge, 
MEO cones cacaviacevececauecta ene 
19. S.  Srs. of Notre Dame, St. 
CS coc vadentcccccchuccce 
19. S. Srs. de Notre Dame, St. Louis. 
19. om of Notre Dame, Waltham, 
19. Sr. of St. Francis, Ft. Wayne, 
ce ins Ksigxs eden Coeeepadooaeee es 
19. Srs. St. Francis, Millhousen, 
MGs vduccdkecanesacadeanecaaenes 
19. oo, of of St. Joseph, Charlestown, 
19. Srs. i St. Joseph, Pittsburgh.. 
19. Srs. of St. Francis, Cleveland, oO. 
20. Rev. M. E. Wilson, Hartford, 
SRE pS khardduddnneiasaceeues 
20. Srs. of Holy Cross, Salt Lake 
eee URN, viva cseccciccveckacsae 
20. University of Notre Dame, Notre 
BROS, BU ccncdccnssvesncsccdes 
20. Srs. of Mercy, Nashua, N. H.... 
20. Rev. Raymond Champion, Ecorse, 
OEE) i utvcacseascideueeevonas cus 
20. Sr. Irene, sen Bay, Wis.. 
20. Sr. Mary Charitina, C. B. 
ONE occ ccncdeusatsadedases 
20. Sr. 1g Corona, C. S. A., Hays, 
20. Sr. “Mary Gonzales, Hochelaga, 
AUER sp accantaccscacuaihcacennss 
20. Srs. of Weise Dame, Sandusky, O 
20. Sr. Mary Marcellina, B. V. M., 
WOMEN, Tis. nccpecveccncccescene 
20. Rev. Charles Auer, Farmer, ya Di 
20. Rev. Andrew Bauer, O. S. B., St. 
PEGA, ENG. ccccccceccceosssas 
20. Brother Emery, St. Louis 
20. Brothers of \ ary, San Francisco. 
20. Rev. Richard Davis, Nazareth, Ky. 
20. —_ Sisters, E. Los An- 
RIOR unc ia cataraleancdensekand 
20. hie, P. H. Durnin, Milwaukee.. 
o. Hew. BB. fF. Fitzgerald Clinton, 
PEER. iKccecaviginaestanasesacess 
20. Immaculata Seminary, Washing- 
MS Pe Ol. dec cideaescntmacapuaess 
20. Rev. O. P. Lacroix, Cochituate 
SAGO, MAGES. nccvecsncsasccces 
20. V. Rev. C. A. McDermott, V. F., 
Memaeenost, Pas vccvccnscscccses 
20. Mr. T. McGrath, Springfield, Ill. 
20. Mother M. Florence, San Antonio. 
20. Hee. F asses Pelletier, Roxbury, 
20 Sex P, aa O. M. Cap., Mt. 
CONOERY. . VEINC. ccncvcisdocexewucus 
20. Rev. W. J. ‘eine. Portage 
DUR Sie EO cc Sapeinee vuccasss 
20 — M. yan, LL. Di, Pitts 
20. St. Tohn's School, Canton, O..... 
20. Sr. Eveline, Mt. St. Joseph, 3 ee 
20. Sr. Joseph, Memphis, Tenn...... 
20. Sr. -M. Eugenia, Cleveland, O.... 
20. Sr. M. Flavia. Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
20. Sr. M. Theresita, C. PP. &, 


Evanston, Cincinnati 
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May, 1914 
20. Srs. 


of Christian Charity, St. 


Srs. of Divine Providence, Kalida, 
Ohio 
Srs. of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, preg 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Norwalk, O. 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Salem, Mass. 
Rev. J. B. Surprenant, Saginaw, 
RIG, nnnecacdasnondessiaasdentuns 
Ursuline Convent, Louisville, Ky. 
St. Vincent Seminary, Beatty, Pa. 
Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C 
Donation (Rt. Rev. Joseph Char- 
trand, D. D., Indianapolis)...... 


College of Sacred Heart, Den- 
Wen, Cal. « .cimtekavseyctzanancaes 
St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, 
OUR,  ccteccdccdabectcudandsackadea 


Sr. Philomena, St. Charles, IIll.. 


7 M. Philomena, St. Charles, 
Srs. of Mercy, Philadelphia...... 
Sr. Marie Louise, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sr. Mary Grace, oO. S. Mil- 
WEEE. cdduncnductnnicbacevaeuaee 
3ro. Gerald, S. M., St. Louis.... 
Rev. J. F. Kuebler, Shelby, O.... 
St. Agnes Academy, Indianapolis. 
St. Leo Abbey, St. Leo, Fla...... 


Sr. Mary Vincent, O. S. B., Mt. 
Sterling, Ill. 
Srs. of Holy Child Jesus, 


Phila- 


GEINRU cS vidtaageunanceuxacannes 
Srs. of St. Francis, Glen Riddle, 
PU, uhbdaes sugakisanPasanshaediness 
Srs. of St. Francis, New Cam- 
a ERS er ey ee 
Srs. of St. Joseph, Chicago....... 


Srs. of Precious Blood, St. Louis. 
Ursuline Sisters, Tiffin, 


Rev. F. Wachendorfer, C. PP. S., 
Collegeville, Ind. .........s0.e- 
St. Francis College, Trenton, N. J. 
Sr. M. Seraphica, O. S. ¥., Bay- 
Cs WS o cocnsahus cxcvanesienct 
Srs. of St. Dominic, Watertown, 
DOORS. xhpndides <danpancsadaneaas 
Rev. D. M. pane, Chillicothe, O. 
Rev. P. J. Judge, Omaha......... 
Mt. Carmel Convent, New Or- 
WOR.  caccddean cxccenschcetarcecss 
Rev. J. T. Mullen, D. C. L., 
Peneete “BEM acccnendatacesane 
St. Francis Xavier’s School, Cin- 
CEE netkextiisaexasenencinccene 
Srs. of St. Francis, Mansfield, O. 
Rev. J. J. MacKinnon, P. P., 
‘Bailey's Brock, N. Suiccccccesss 


St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore.. 
Mr. F, M. Bruce, Milwaukee..... 
Rev. John Curran, Columbus, O.. 
Mt. Rev. L. A. Langevin, O. M. 
i a en ee 
me Lawrence College, Mt. Cal- 
MEUs. “WER: conednduedaawsasnanees 
Holy ‘Angels. Academy, Milwaukee. 
Rev. H. A. Gallagher, O. S. A., 
WIM IM otic dengnandawiades 
Rev. Thomas Small, Chicago..... 
Ursuline Sisters, Alton, IIl....... 
Brothers of Mary, Dubuque, es 
Rev. T. J. Eaton, Mobile, Ala.. 
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Mr. Charles E. Erath, New Or- 

REDOS «oak recuse stat chscent teenies 
Rev. F. J. Gustomski, S. T. B., 

WOREEV Gt, Pee Micccuscvccscseses 
Rev. Francis Hyfnagle, Duluth, 

MIME. ln bund sheet cans ceases shes 
Rev. W. A. Kane, Cleveland, O.. 
Rev. M. J. Kean, Buffalo......... 
Rev. J. F. Lambert, New Orleans. 
Rev. A. = Luckey, Manhattan, 


Kar 
Sr. M. F. Borgia, Milwaukee.. 


Directress of Novices, S. S. N. D., 
Milwaukee ......cccccccsssccces a 
Mother Superior, S. S. N. D., Mil- 
SIDE co on.0 vie ks. cenn sctsveececneu's 
Mother Directress, S. S. N. D., 
MEU WAUKES ovicsienccascccccscsesece 
Mother Marianne, S. S. N. D., 
BRI WAGCE conv icc vis concep ois 
Srs. of Holy Child Jesus, New 
WE basta eanicnce ese s.aidinah oem 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Chicopee, 
PONE cic lcucsnsnetesnes epee hess 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Cleveland, O. 
Srs. of Precious Blood, St. Louis. 
Srs. i” Providence, St. Mary’s, 
TRB, cori icnescntneveasawineivesees 
Srs. of St. Francis, Columbus, O. 
Srs. of St. Francis, Dunnington, 


Ind. 
Srs. of St. Francis, Gallup, N. 


Srs. of St. Francis, Roswell, N. 


ex 
Rev. i. V. Tracy, D. D., Boston.. 
Rev. F. Varelmann, Norwood, O. 
Rev. Joseph Wuest, C. S. Sp., 
PEG ORES MONON | Feiiiea Sasciaecnsscics 
St. Ponaventure’s Seminary, Alle- 
BORGO I. VS secs secevsasneauvagee 
V. Rev. F. Reynolds, O. F. M., 
eae. Ns EN vavinrdccunces secs s 
Holy Family Academy, Chicago.. 
Rev. R. G. Connor, Glendale, O.. 
Srs. of Charity, Des Moines, Ia.. 
Academy of Our Lady, Chicago.. 
— of St. Scholastica, Chi- 
Sor eM. J. Huston, Milwaukee.. 
Sr. Mary Seraphica, Milwaukee... 
Sr. Mary Josepha, O. S. F., Mil- 
SNE. oi sity Keser on nsied eves cones 
Bro. at i PRD. UL.'D,, 
RM CML sc cio psbcess nccaincs o> 
Rev. William iaaslatie’ Chelsea, 


MPG. us tcbondcdrsassstnnssoncens 
Rev. Wm. A. Fitzgerald, New 
PisVOR:, CORRS 2s ccc cocinenagecens 
= = Phelan, Holyoke, 


Me "hineak Rustland, New York. 
St. Mary’s School, McKees Rocks, 
Pa. 


Sr: ie Etienne, Lake Linden, 


Sr. St. Andrew, Montreal, Canada. 
Srs. of Charity B. V. M., Kansas 

LOS. MLO;.. nicncssnaceaessnubvicerie 
Srs. of Charity, New Haven, 
ReGHRS +. lescvava taubewenie nests vee 
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a 1914 
Srs. of Christian Charity, Read- 


MO, UE Rarkat eines thabicntuecaessaeess 
25. Srs. of Good Shepherd, Law- 
PORE, RRMRS Sy cpccicases ss veasiave:e 
25. Srs. Immaculate Conception, La- 
DAMIEVING) Teds | Cccacswecios scenes 
25. S. Srs. of Notre Dame, New 
RITIORER -. ciecdtyncankasecaveenacs-« 
25. Srs. of Providence, Chelsea, Mass. 
25. Srs. of St. Francis; Chicago...... 


25. Srs. of St. Francis, Duncan, Neb. 
26... Sra. of St. Francis, Hammond, 


Pet, aie ise NSicade Ve wedeunGek Rak whos 
25. Srs. of St. Francis, Jemez, N. 

PRIOR, oe modig cannes teaeccecs Vee 
25. Srs. of St. Joseph, New Orleans.. 
25. Rev. J. A. Supple, Boston........ 


26. Srs. of Charity, Norwood, O.... 
26. Srs. of the Holy Name, Schenec- 


EE INNA cnt cata ad ds cdet onsite. 
26. Felician Sisters, O. S. F., Detroit, 
WRG! Sasintuck debe coedkcpacrser 


26. i M. Victorine, McKees Rocks, 

gS ea ge Se ee 
26. Srs. of St. Dominic, Lowell, Mass. 
26. Rt. Rev. Msgr. H. C. Wienker, 


ee ee a , Br eee 
26. Bro. John A. Ryan, Victoria, 
hugs « Eb RemeaNaceeeheenceMeseues 
26. Rev. . Jeggle, O. S. B., Jean- 
ae i SARS REE Re Saree 
26. Mother cis. Newport, Ky...... 
26. Sacred Heart Convent, St. Louis.. 
26. Sr. Theresa, Toronto, O.......... 
26. Srs. of Divine Providence, - Lud- 
IW, CAs ha a auavoectaovevicwness: 
26. Srs. of Divine Providence, New- 
port, BY. -vunekacisiascikhave scence 


26. S. Srs. of Notre Dame, St. Louis. 
26. Srs. of Notre Dame, Delphos, O. 
26. Rev. T. V. Tobin, Little Rock, 


RU. citcpimbanvekbtuntmaned Maemas 
26. “4 W. Wisniewski, Duquesne, 
PRUs clsistn iad Wace een nome ek dueaa wane 
26. Ursuline Academy, Cleveland, O.. 
26. St. Bernard’s College, St. ’Ber- 
DOLG:. RO oS aivcalengs whens sinese% 
26. Mr. H. P. Conway, Chicago...... 
26. Rev. Wm. A. Keefe, Plainfield, 
CR. cincrcnksquavateeneescannees 
26. St. Agnes Convent, Chicago...... 
26. Srs. of the Immaculate Heart, 
P ‘hiladelphia be RE ee eR ee 
26. S. S. de Notre Dame, Prairie du 
CRIB UI sai kces cone ccdcna wale 


26. Srs. of St. Joseph, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
26. a 0 (Mr. Bird S. Coler, New 

OM: oa hence kesh hnige head ayuns 
26. Marquette University, Milwaukee. 
26. St. John’s University, College- 

VALLE) | BOI: \vaviaesiebecsieecnncuhe 
26. Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 
27. Donation (Rt. Rev. John J. Nilan, 


3 i eee 

97. Campion College, Prairie du 
WG, CME n ieinaiv 9 6oc danas swede 

27. Rt. Rev. Msgr. A. J. Teeling, 
Lope AMNMOR hess een ees ads aeikcd 


27. seek E. e. Resccormione So. Bos- 


“ing, UN athe aner wet sa ccqamonters 
27. Rev. Eugene Gehl, St. Francis, 
Wis. 
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y, 1914 
Sr. Mary Rose, O. M. C., Del- 
BO Oe bn nae sd ccadenniateecenscs 
Srs. of I. H. M., Philadelphia.... 
Srs. of St. Francis, Chicago..... 
Rev. C. V. Chevraux, Toledo, O. 
Rev. A. J. Sawkins, Toledo, O.. 
Rev. F. Miller, C. SS. R., Ocono- 
HOMOGE, WEIR. cabenncgcediacadacts 
Dominican Sisters, New York.... 
Rev. C. Fallon, Elizabeth, Pa.... 


Rev. John Louis, Detroit, Mich.. 
Mother M. Aurea, de N. D., St 
FRAME co ceraennecinuas cicadnadadons 
—. M. Emmanuel, Newburgh, 
Mt. Notre Dame Academy, Read- 
SORE Milena donsiniacg ccbfecan aces ca Ne sales S06 
V. Rev. Father Provincial, S. J., 
OR eer pererrn 
Rev. C. R. Rhode, Columbus, O. 
Sacred Heart School, Detroit, 
MGs gg deca Wieden canindecoess 2 
St. Francis School, Milwaukece.... 
Sr. ii Mary, Ogdensburg, 


— of St. Joseph, Philadelphia.. 
V. 


Mr. A. Watterson, Pitts- 
WED cudasdpesesncessecseewnnies 
Rev. J. A. Weigand, Steubenville, 
REL siiantniadstadeseaiesehetetea 
Rev. J. M. Woods, Woodstock, 
WME N56 sons NAks oh s eoenesbeaseess 
St. -— Seminary, Brooklyn, 
St. Bede's College, Peru, IIll..... 
St. antes College, Catonsville, 
ES a we niceceaseduetescacts a ee 
Rev. B. Biegel, Elwood, Ind...... 


Benedictine Sisters, Pittsburgh.... 
Rev. Francis Bradley, Fall River, 

MEM Cr vutenciadedde vanckesncnses 
Bro. Denis, Ly ere 


Pro. Henry, Westchester, N. Y.. 
Rev. B. Gerold, Pittsburgh........ 
~ J. L. Lonergan, Sutersville, 
Mother ““M. Teresa, Allegany, N. 
Miss 'O. St. Pierre, Buffalo...... 
me. W. F. Sheehan, Syracuse, 


Wats Sesacncaasennateieadannds 
Sr. M. Agatha, Srs. 

Pittsburgh 
Sr. M. Louise, Detroit, 
NE  pnccaccuddbiengedteseesincess 
Immaculate Conception Convent, 

Rochester, N. Y 
Brothers of Mary, Erie, 
Rev. M. M. Meara, rs 
St. Mary’s Academy, pomsacce di 

a ras kee cunidad sacs tescueccns 
Ee J. J. Schmit, Cleveland, O. 

M. Hermina, West Point, Neb. 
ey J. H. McMahon, Ph. D., 

FEO. WO, cccandousds cigawedecsas 
ao Joseph J. Dreher, Dubuque, 
Rey. Charles Wirtz, Mt. Healthy, 

NESS EES AAO Rae Seine 
Rev. C. Duffey, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mother Olivia, Oldenburg, Ind... 
Sr. M. Veronica, Oldenburg, Ind. 
a of St. Francis, Oldenburg, 


RG Even ceccws ecadinaccdsessmeses 
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Rev. Mother M. Eugenia, Erie, Pa. 


REPORT 
May, 1914 
30. Oblate Fathers, Buffalo............ 
30. Srs. of St. Francis, a | 
June, 1914. 
1. Rev. John Redeker, Westphalia, 
PRG: ids do ihe oukhudcsavaaseaaends 
1. Sr. M. Aloysius, St. Louis........ 
1. re Sisters, San Fran- 
cis eee cer eecrseereseresereesese 
1. Pro. “Basil, ae Serer 
1. Pro. Edward, S. , Hamilton, O 
1 Rev. J. A. sition Salix, Ia...... 
1. Rev. T. J. Larkin, S. M., Algiers 
RAG - pi cencees 44 betnencskentnales 
1. Rev. J. J. Murphy, Columbus, O.. 
sh ms R. Roth, Washington, 
Be Ganceasweacdaneqcsanddteuesanece 
1. Mr. G. W. Schmitt, New York. 
1. Sr. Emmerentia, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pas etka ckensecneancabwecaneratess 
1. Sr. M. Eva, Davenport, Ia........ 
1. Srs. of Humility of Mary, Cleve- 
land, 
1.' Sea. 2 S 
em. ss 
1. Srs. of Dm rancis, Tarnov, 
1. Srs. of Joseph, Augusta, Ga.. 
2. Srs. of Holy Cross, Fresno, Cal.. 
2. Mother Superior, St. Martin, O.. 
2. Srs. of Notre Dame, Brookline, 
PEs da cite ecshadtndechccenweeds 
2. Mr. Thomas B. Lawler, LL. D., 
ROU. WOO oda ch tiwiied aeeseceudas 
2. Ursuline Academy, Muskegon, 
MAGES ve viicice gnskenusasccenateseas 
2. Sr. M. Henrica, Milwaukee. 
2. Srs. of Loretto, Louisville, Ky... 
2. Rev. E. F. Hoban, Chicago...... 
2. Holy Rosary School, Milwaukee.. 
2. Rev. R. J. Roche, Milwaukee.... 
& Se._™@. Geralda, O. S. F., Stella 
ae, Se ae ree 
2. Srs. of Holy “Cross, Danville, Ill. 
3. Srs. of Christian Charity, St. 
ROG, wiveeniussctavnresstavieneas 
38. Srs. of Charity, B. V. M., Chi- 
GROME s conuncvnvtenataeesrannvedatens 
& -St o- Academy, Columbus, 
CII ova canoe bcduancasdaoudeeenas 
3. Notre Dame Academy, Cleveland, 
CI ncaundnceuuawedsateadawedeuia 
3. Srs. of Notre Dame, Cleveland, 
CHI cadaatueaueieuua dcevinsaecaes 
& Rev. BE... Coste, SE Lee. decnccss. 
3. Srs. of Notre Dame, Toon, Mass. 
3. Bros. of Mary. Baltimore......... 
8. Rev. Wm. C, Conway, Cincinnati. 
3. Mother Mechtilde, S. Lawrence, 
WO ndnnednavdnstasdedsestndsmene 
St. Columbkille’s School, Chicago. 
St. Mary’s School, Elyria, O..... 
Sr. M. Agnella, Columbus, Neb.. 
Sr. M. Bertine, Chicago.......... 
Sr. M. Clarissa, Baltimore........ 


Srs. of Charity, B. V. M., 
cago 


Srs. of Divine Providence, New- 

WN Tie..casanahteethganacnunatas 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Waltham 

TRO. ncnacausadabsncanzedusiuones 
Srs. of St. Toseph, Chicago...... 
Srs. off St. Joseph, Philadelphia.. 
Rev. T. J. Finn, Norwalk, Conn. 
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June, 1914 
4, 


Rev. C. A, Dubray, S. M., Ph. D., 
WRRINIION, TI cased eiievnns 
Rev. gg eapaies O. S. B., At- 
chison, 


Rev. Peter Sebucions, El Campo, 
MMR Sib rut een eeicnes suleeeconce 
Rev. D. J. Wholey, Roxbury, 
RE RE ed ee OE nt se 
Sr. De Ricci, Chicago............ 
Rey. Fr. Filibert, O. A M., Cin- 
MMA CRcn ato ekvgue ss sieves +0 
Srs. of Providence, Chicago...... 
reg Paulian, St. Joseph, ij. ee 


Joseph Convent, Mount Pleas: 
“2 le icles n eNwkaasanenacnas bees 
Rev. R. Armstrong, North 
Yakima, PRO re ce hen 
Bro. Michael, S. M., Dayton, O.. 
Rev. H. J. Ehr, Stevens Point, 


MS ees eet ace one tase racy ve 
Rev. "James Higgins, E. Cam- 
BUGIS MPERGS ou soccc cece eaenis ss « 


Rev. Francis Kessing, Cincinnati. 
Rey. Linus Koenemund, Santa 
Ls EO) See rege rere eee 
Rev. W. J. Lallou, Philadelphia. . 
aeaeer M. Genevieve, Cambridge, 


cis, “Wis. 
St. Francis y 
Francis, Wi 





Mother Provincial, Holy Name 
Convent, Oakland, Cal.......... 
Rev. J. S. Murphy, Galveston, 
OREM Sneb ties Soca aeise bee vedaane's 
St. Joseph’s Academy, Terre 
WIGGE Te ok adie sisi cls iin 026s 


Mr. Adam Schmitt, Cincinnati.. 
Sr. Justina, Cincinnati............ 
Sr. Maria Gonzaga, Philadelphia. 
Sr. St. Francis of Assisium, 
ee a Ae. OA ae 
Srs. of St. Francis, Buffalo....... 
Srs. of — Francis, Clover Bot- 
ey RS SR Sarees 
RYT. P. Wz Smith, Jersey City, 


ag Tenn. 
Bro. aeerentiae, F. S. C., Mem- 
phis, Ten 
ae Peers 'Caibinas. 


Mater’ Misericordiae, Merion, Pa. 
Catholic Press Club, Winona, 
WN oicitn 5's Gite ae bReneeee waked os 
Miss F. G. Donovan, Philadelphia. 
Rev. F. H. Gavisk, Indianapolis, 
MINIS. cit use danas Ginscne sure er ses 
Rev. F. 
Mi 
Mother, Ambrose, Coatesville. Pa. 
Mother Ernestina. Taunton, Mass. 
ae ales School, Grand Rapids, 
St. Rose of Lima Guild, Winona, 
TMG. ox ounevcnuNe sean vebetehd kes 
Srs. of Charity. Roxbury. Mas: 
Srs. of Mercy, Meriden, Conn.. 
Srs. of Mercy, New Haven, Conn. 
aw. a al wrens Yonkers, 
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June, 1914 
6. St enirane Convent, Detroit, 
Mie siete sen cevignas cedeendanes xs 
6. Rev. D. A. Hayes, Coldwater, 
6. Th “Libtatian, Poughkeepsie, WN. 
6. Rey. R. W. Brown, Grand Rapids, 
Gh aiid aie ees en une 
6..-Srs. = St. Francis, Remington, 
MIG. = ncccccccccccccccccscecececoce 
& Sr. M. Evangelista, Buffalo...... 
8. Rev. F. X. E. Albert, Ph. D., 
WOMNOER Ils Tc kiaracsicutseceneas 
8. Sr. M. Tolentine, Chicago........ 
8. St. James High School, Haver- 
Es EE asindicaescasekvacaotende 
& Srs. of St. Francis, Streator, III. 
8. Srs. of St. Joseph, Philadelphia. . 
8. Rev. R. Baranski, Cincinnati...... 
8 Pro. Wm. Ernst, Dyersville, Ia.. 
8. Bro. Gerardus, F. S. C. Po- 
Pg ser ie Se. ere 
8. Supr. M. Rose, Belleville, Il. 
8. Bi. P. Steislinger, Pittsburgh.... 
8 Sr. M. Joseph, San Rafael, Cal... 
9. Sr. Ambrose, New Castle, Pa.... 
9. Bro. E. John, Germantown, Pa... 
9. Srs. of Holy Cross, Ogden, Utah. 
9. Cotter School, Winona, Minn..... 
10. Rev. J. F. Quinn, Hartford, Conn. 
10. Christian Brothers, Philadelphia. . 
10. Rev. F. V. O’Connell, E. Boston.. 
10. Sr. M. Elia, Pittsburg Peasesevanes 
10; “V. rong oo I. N. Connolly, 
New TERETE EERE EE) 
10. Mother tH Maida, Columbus, O. 
10. Rev. J. J. Schneider, Ironton, 
10. Sr. M. Columba, Detroit. Mich.. 
10: Se... MP ia, SPs Blooming- 
SU. Me a zdkncuuscscdaverdcveness 
10. Srs. of Holy Names of J. & M., 
WOGESOIE NIORS: <b.ccnn ae nebaanbess 
10. Srs. of Notre Dame, So. Boston.. 
10. Srs. iad St. Francis, New Albany, 
ern err res 
10. Srs. of St. Francis, Philadelphia. 
10. St. Raphael’s Convent, Hyde Park, 
Mass. 
10. Rev. J. A. Schm 
ich 
10. Srs. of Notre Dame, E. Boston.. 
10. Srs. of St. Francis, Elgin, Ill...... 
11. — Christi College, Galesburg, 
i. Rev. E. Barry, §. J., Denver, 
GURGs silastic sadeeieseetmaneacnevereas 
ll. Rev. S. M. Kenny, Mt. Carmel, 
11. St, Patrick’s Commercial Academy, 
RE ove Kicehn reeds keskgabar ence 
11. ~ of St. Dominic, Caldwell, 
11. Rev. S. FH. Tragesser, Emmits- 
op A: SR a eres eee rere 
a. Notre’ Dame Academy, Covington, 
i: Sra "of Weise Baste, ‘Alssnadch, 
Hi. Sra. of ‘Notce Dame, ‘Aviguata, 
Wy uccveugtancvemieacestsaaurkeraes 
ll. a % of Notre Dame, Be!levue, 
a ent sna ave Vegans Wanana ves ncus ens 
K 


‘of Notre Dame, Carrollton, 
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June, 1914 
11. Srs. of > Dame, Central Cov- 
ington, 
Srs. se Notre Dame, Chillicothe, 


to bo por 


ne Se 
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nm ‘of Notre Dame, Covington, 
Ky. (Mother of God School).. 
Srs. * Paes Dame, Covington, 


Ky. John’s Schoo ) Pe 
- vot Se Dame, John’s Hill, 
sre "of Notre Dame, N ewport, Ky. 
Rt. Rev. urrier, Eh, 

Ph. D., Obispado - Malanzas, 


Sr. M. Beatrix, Fort Worth, Tex. 
Rev. Henry Geibel, Donora, Pa... 
~— John Greaney, Leiscnring, 
Mr. “W. 0. Hait, New Orleans... 
Mr. J. W. Philp, Dallas, Texas.. 
Rev. Fr. A. Rempe, Chicago gates 
Mission Helpers of Sacred Heart, 
PRUE 6 <6 ck ca cinatocncowsecenss 
7 Joseph’s Academy, T 





tive, of St. Francis, Chicago...... 
Srs. of St. Francis, Lincoln, Neb. 
St. Thomas’ College, St. Paul.. 
Rey. MM. Cuate, C. M. F., Los 
Mea COL. ccndénedachsanteueis 
Rev. J. H. Quinn, O. M. I., 
PERN cck i keancanscde nascnane’s 
Redemptorist Fathers, St. Louis.. 
Sacred Heart Convent, N. S 
Pittsburgh 
Srs. of Charity, Chicago.......... 
S. Srs. of St. Dominic, yo 6. 
Srs. of St. Francis, Union, Mo.. 
Rev. J. J. Vogl, Grand Rapids, 
WG waiecdawusacncedsakaduavesws 
Sr. Innocentia, Circleville, O. 
Sr. M. Cecilia, Omaha........ 
Sr. M. ia. Oy Se Re 
WE. FR. cccansunadssncnvianes 
7 of Charity, B. V. M., Chi- 
vy “a St. Francis, Lindsay, Neb. 
Srs. of St. Francis, Platte Cen- 
ter, Neb. 
Rev. P. J. Sloan, Jamesville. N. Y. 
vile ae, Scholastica, Duluth, 











Srs. of Charity 


B. V. M., Chicago. 
St. John’s Seminary, Boston...... 
St. Procopius College, Lisle, Ill.. 


Rev. L. Rath, C. PP. S., Cleve- 


Mi OF ccc veesudauseeunenccacear 
Rr. J. P. Stahl, Davenport, Ia.. 
«asa 7; O'Reilly, Lawrence, 

x Selboatinnesdueenscdses we 
ers, of Mercy, New Haven, Conn. 
Srs. og St. Francis, Memphis, 


Ten 
Rt. Rev. J. J. Ward, Philadelphia. 
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June, 1914 
19. 


ae of Visitation, Wheeling, W. 
Mid .ceiaits chedusataenccsatatedae 
oe of ey ed B. V. M., Du- 


Mr. ‘Frank H. Vogel, Columbus, 
Srs. "of, Holy Gross, Alexandria, 

Me ccndvanceeicdadesestacadactanas 
Srs. of St. Joseph, Nazareth 
WEN OE ceadedadcaceseaneaceses 
Srs. of St. Joseph, Nazareth 
Mich. CORE -csaneversngaancéadciee 


Mr. F. F. Ainsworth, Chicago.... 
St. Francis Xavier’s College, New 
OTK cececseeeseseeseeseressessees 
Sr. M. Ancilla, Joliet, Ill........ 
St. so s Academy, Des Moines, 
— Jose h’s 
ie ER sah eet 
Sr. pote sh CNN a vesccdcdcs 
Sr. M. Catherine, Pittsburgh...... 
Rev. Wm. Barry, Cambridge- 
port, Mass. 
Rev. ‘Matthew J. Gleason, Salem, 
POE... ccncccckescecvdsssccesscecee 
Holy Name of Mary School, New 
CONS vi cckeccndcadsueachecosses 
Rev. Leo Jarecki, Orchard Lake, 


MOE. cg vnensncdvatvaensevaserocss 
fr. A. A. McDonald, So. St 
BOGE... sastamecdscsnstenmiiwncks 
Segsed Heart Academy, Madison, 
St. Lawrence School, Cincinnati. 
—— Sisters, Jonesboro, 
Pe. ga cideddddvcvecchSaswbcdecece 
Sr. Mary Loretta, S. S. N. D., 
CHURNED .nceigné «nidiccescangesecae 
Srs. of °. H. M., Philadelphia.... 


Srs. of St. Francis, Lafayette, Ind. 
sy Ro St. Francis, Logansport, 
Mr. M. C. Kelly, P. M., 

RUD nha dcndnnsscdecandsscadences 
Se. ME. Pras: Totede,. On n6cccicces 
Srs. of Charity, Lowell, 
Srs. of Charity, "Roxbury, Mass.... 
Marist College, Atlanta, Ga....... 
Mr. W. B. Kelly, Lockhart, Texas, 


Srs. of St. Joseph, Philadelphia. : 
Mr. Joseph Otten, Pittsburgh..... 
IS cep icctuscvcnctedesuceones 





Mr. P. J. Lennox, 
Washington, D. e. 
Rev. Thomas Fagan, Milwaukee... 
Rev. Robert McDonald, Braddock, 
St. jose Orvis, ” Cincin- 
MAA. conasvauchacunasacenaasususss 
Rev. 
NM. . ndndiecansdcnaescaexudeaes 
ar aM Ail C. PP. S., Min- 
Wis OR ic cacacdcaccscecaasdaeasecs 
Sr. ata de Sales, Zanesville, O.... 
Sr. M. Remigia, Oo. - & Fs: Aw 
rora, 
Srs. of St. Francis, 


Milwaukee.. 


Sr. St. Marie des Seraphins, 
CN adn ncacnddechutindnecenscs 
Srs. of St. Francis, S. Chicago.. 


Srs. of Christian Charity, Phila- 
COIR ah caecctascuchecsccccgudens 
S. Srs. Notre Dame, Linn, Mo... 
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GENERAL MEETINGS 


PROCEEDINGS 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., June 29, 1914 

The eleventh annual meeting of the Catholic Educational 
Association was held at Atlantic City, N. J., June 29 to July 2, 
1914. A reception was tendered to the members at the Hotel 
Rudolf on Monday evening. 

The Convention opened with pontifical Mass at g:00 A. M., 
celebrated in St. Nicholas church by Most Rev. Edmond Pren- 
dergast, D. D., Archbishop of Philadelphia. Rt. Rev. James A. 
McFaul, D. D., Bishop of Trenton, delivered an address of wel- 
come to the members of the Association. 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
TuEspAy, June 30, 1914, 11:00 A. M. 


The opening session of the Convention was held at 11 o’clock 
in the Assembly hall of St. Nicholas school. Very Rev. Walter 
Stehle, O. S. B., in the absence of the President General, called 
the meeting to order and said prayer. Father Stehle said: 

Very Rev. Walter Stehle, O. S. B., Beatty, Pa.: We are 
assembled here for the eleventh annual convention of the Catholic 
Educational Association. In the absence of our President Gen- 
eral the duties of the meeting necessarily fall on the Vice Pres- 
ident who will preside in his place at this meeting. 

It is a great pleasure for me to welcome you at this Convention. 
It has been said by a great philosopher that you will be the 
greatest benefactor in your city and in the commonwealth if you 
increase not the size of the houses but the size of men’s souls. 
It is better that great souls be saved to live in small houses, than 
that the souls of slaves should live in palaces. This is preem- 
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inently the work of Christian education to which you are de- 
voted, and the special business of this Association. 

The eleventh annual Convention of our Association is now 
open for business. 


The minutes of the general meetings of the New Orleans con- 
vention were approved as printed in the Annual Report. 

It was moved and seconded that the Chair appoint a Commit- 
tee of five on Nominations, and a Committee of five on Resolu- 
tions. Carried. 

It was moved and seconded that a cablegram be sent to the 
President General, Rt. Rev. T. J. Shahan, D. D., congratulating 
him on his elevation to the episcopate. 

A paper on “Correlation and the Teaching of Religion,” was 
read by Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C., President of Holy 
Cross College, Washington, D. C. It was followed by a discus- 
sion by Rev. R. H. Tierney, S. J., and Brother Baldwin, F. S. C. 


The meeting adjourned. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 

; WEDNESDAY, July 1, 1914, 12:00 M. 

The second general meeting of the members of all Depart- 
ments and Sections of the Association was held in the Assembly 
Hall of St. Nicholas school, for the election of the general offi- 
cers of the Association. The Chair announced that the business 
before the meeting was the report of the Committee on Nomina- 
tions, whose Chairman, Rev. Joseph F. Smith, thereupon pre- 
sented his report. He said: 

The Committee on Nominations begs leave to present the fol- 
lowing names for the officers of the Association : 

Honorary President — His Eminence, James Cardinal Gibbons. 

President General — Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D. D. 

Vice Presidents General— Very Rev. Walter Stehle, O. S. 
B., Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C., Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. A. 
Connolly, V. G. 

Treasurer General — Rev. Francis T. Moran, D. D. 
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Rev. Francis W. Howard was called to the chair. Other 
nominations were called for; and no other names being presented, 
it was moved and seconded that the Secretary cast the ballot for 
the nominees as presented by the Committee on Nominations. 
This was done, and the members whose names were presented 
by the Committee on Nominations were declared the officers of 
the Association for the ensuing year. 

Very Rev. Walter Stehle, on behalf of the President General, 
on his own behalf and that of the other officers, thanked the 
members of the Association most heartily for their confidence. 

Mr. Conde B. Pallen, managing editor of the Catholic Ency- 
clopedia, was present on the stage, and was asked by the Chair- 
man to address the meeting on the importance of this monumen- 
tal work as an aid in the work of Catholic education. After his 
remarks a paper on “Discipline” was read by Rev. Patrick Cum- 
mins, O. S. B., of Conception, Mo. 

The meeting adjourned. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Tuurspay, July 2, 12:00 M. 


The closing meeting of the General Association was held in 
the Assembly Hall of St. Nicholas School on Thursday at 12:00 
M. All members of the various Departments and Sections were 
present when the meeting was called to order by Very Rev. Wal- 
ter Stehle, O. S. B., the first Vice President General. Prayer 
was said. The members of the new Executive Board were an- 
nounced as follows: 

Rt. Rev. T. J. Shahan, D. D.; Very Rev. Walter Stehle, O. S. 
B.; Very. Rev. J. A. Burns, C. S. C.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Connolly, 
V. G.; Rev. Francis W. Howard, LL. D.; Rev. Francis T. Moran, 
D. D. 

From the Seminary Department: Very Rev. John B. Peter- 
son, Ph. D.; Very Rev. H. T. Drumgoole, LL. D.; Very Rev. E. 
R. Dyer, S. S. 

From the College Department: Rev. Matthew Schumacher, 
C. S .C.; Rev. H. S. Spalding, S. J.; Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, 
C. Se 
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Parish School Department: Rev. J. A. Dillon; Rev. Joseph 
F, Smith; Brother John A. Waldron, S. M. 

The Committee on Resolutions, through the Chairman, Rev. 
H. S. Spalding, S. J., presented the following resolutions which 
were unanimously adopted: 


RESOLUTION OF THANKS 


The Catholic Educational Association assembled in Atlantic 
City in its eleventh annual Convention, desires to express its 
appreciation of the efforts of all those who have labored so 
earnestly to make this Convention a success. We wish to thank 
Rt. Rev. James A. McFaul, D. D., Bishop of Trenton, and His 
Grace, the Most Rev. Edmond Prendergast, D. D., Archbishop 
of Philadelphia, for their cordial reception to our delegates and 
their substantial interest in our proceedings. 

We tender our thanks also to the reverend clergy, the religious 
communities, the local communities of the diocese, and the 
Augustinian Fathers of St. Nicholas church, for their generous 
provision of facilities for the meeting of this Association. We 
are grateful to the Catholic press of the country for the notices 
calling attention to and reporting the meetings; also to the 


press of the city and the Associated Press for their cooperation 
in bringing the work of this Convention to the attention of the 
public. 


GENERAL RESOLUTIONS 


We return thanks to our Holy Father for his blessing be- 
stowed each year on this gathering of the Catholic educators of 
the United States. 

As there can be no education worthy of the name that ex- 
cludes religion, it is to be regretted that in our country, primary, 
intermediate and higher education is imparted without reference 
to religious training. We note with pleasure that many prom- 
inent educators not of our faith are demanding a remedy for 
this condition. 

We rejoice in the rapid growth of Catholic colleges for 
women and exhort Catholic parents to send their daughters to 
those institutions where womanly virtues are developed under 
Catholic influence. 

As State and sectarian universities do not seem fitting places 
for members of religious communities of women to prepare for 
college and high school work, 'we congratulate our Catholic 
universities and colleges for their zeal in providing courses in 
education and for opening summer schools where women and 
especially those of religious communities may be taught. 
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As there is a growing demand for trained social workers, and 
as works of charity are becoming more complex and difficult, 
we view with pleasure the opening of classes of sociology and 
economics in some of our Catholic colleges and seminaries. 

Since we regard the teaching of sex hygiene in the schools as 
detrimental to morality and since lectures on this subject given 
in some schools were so vile that they were excluded by law 
from the mails of the United States, we urge Catholics in every 
part of the country to oppose the teaching of sex hygiene in 
schools of their communities. 

We deplore the frequent introduction upon the stage of sex 
plays, and extend our sympathy and cooperation to the move- 
ment in New York of listing those plays that are proper and of 
encouraging Catholic people not to frequent plays where Chris- 
tian virtue is derided or endangered. 

While people of.every faith and nationality are welcomed to 
our land of liberty, we do not believe that Ernesto Nathan who 
was responsible for the unjust elimination of religious instruction 
from the schools of Rome, and who has always manifested bitter 
hostility towards our Holy Father, the Pope, is the proper com- 
missioner of Italy to the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


The audience stood during the reading of the cablegram sent 
to the Holy Father, and that received from the Cardinal Sec- 
retary of State in reply. The cablegrams were as follows: 


“Cardinal Merry del Val, Secretary of State: 


“The Catholic Educational Association assembled in eleventh 
annual meeting in Atlantic City, sends to the Holy Father the 
expression of our filial love and entire obedience, and humbly 
ask the apostolic blessing.” 

The response from Cardinal Merry del Val to Bishop McFaul 
for the Association was as follows: 

“The Holy Father returns thanks for the sentiments of devo- 
tion and filial submission expressed by you, and with his best 
wishes for the growth of sound Catholic education he lovingly 
grants to you and to all united with you in your meeting the 
apostolic blessing.” 

A telegram was also read from Bishop Walsh of Portland, 
Maine, regretting his inability to be present, and sending his 
earnest wishes for the success of the Convention and the pro- 
motion, of Catholic education. 
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Very Rev. H. T. Drumgoole, LL. D., made an announcement 
in regard to the international meeting for the promotion of Home 
Education to be held in Philadelphia in September. 

It was announced that the Executive Board meeting would be 
held at 12:30 P. M., in St. Nicholas hall. 

After the singing of “Holy God, We Praise Thy Name,” the 
meeting adjourned. 


Francis W. HowAarp, 
Secretary. 





PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS OF THE 
GENERAL MEETINGS 


CORRELATION AND THE TEACHING OF RELIGION 


VERY REVEREND JAMES A. BURNS, C. S. C., PH. D., PRESIDENT OF 
HOLY CROSS COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D, C. 


In maintaining the necessity of religion in the school, whether 
it be of elementary, secondary or collegiate grade, Catholic 
apologists have taken their stand on the fundamental principles 
that religious instruction is the thing of greatest importance for 
the pupil, and that religious instruction and moral instruction 
must go hand in hand if either is to be effective. These principles 
justify, on religious and moral grounds, the Catholic attitude. 
But psychology, too, has to be taken into account, for the proc- 
esses of education lie mainly in the domain of psychology. Inthe 
science of applied psychology, or pedagogy, there are two broad 
and universally recognized principles or theories that gather to- 
gether and give practical expression to the most important 
psychological data that bear directly upon the matter of re- 
ligious instruction. One of these is the principle of the correla- 
tion of studies; the other is the educative potency of the school 
atmosphere. The first has to do with the regular curriculum and 
work of the schools; the second with the many incidental but 
highly important things that go to make up school life outside 
of the formal instruction. Let us see what the first of these 
principles, with the laws of psychology that lie back of it, has to 
tell us about the teaching of religion in the classroom. 

Correlation, says Professor Henderson, means “such arrange- 
ment of the different lines of work in the school that the work 
in each constantly bears upon the work that is being done at the 
same time in the other subjects.”1 This is correlation in the 
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stricter sense. The term has also a broader meaning. It is 
sometimes used to designate the perfected arrangement of the 
material of the various school subjects, or in other words, the 
grading and disposition of the subject-matter. It may also refer 
to the bringing about of the proper connection between school 
work and the outer life. Some of the most promising educa- 
tional movements of the day have to do with correlation in this 
wider sense—‘“the correlation of school and home, of school and 
vocation, and of school and the entire present or future outside 
activity of the pupil.’”? 

Correlation in the stricter sense, as defined above, may be ef- 
fected in two ways: the incidental, and the systematic. “Inci- 
dental correlation is that which arises as the result of a broad 
presentation of a topic to a class. If the teacher is giving a his- 
tory lesson on the discovery of America by Columbus, and makes 
use of arithmetic, geometry, geography, natural history, litera~ 
ture and drawing, as a means of developing interest in the class 
and giving a comprehensive notion of the event, she is employ- 
ing correlation. Systematic correlation involves such arrange- 
ment of the content of the various subjects in the curriculum as 
makes them constantly bear upon each other.” ? 

A systematic correlation of all the subjects in the curriculum 
has offered, up to the present, almost insuperable obstacles. 
Various schemes of study have been proposed for the purpose, 
but so far none of them has met with more than a limited ac- 
ceptance. The desirability, however, of as much systematic 
correlation of the studies, each and all, as is consistent with 
the effective teaching of each subject, is admitted by all. Of in- 
cidental correlation it is sufficient to say that it is now uni- 
versally recognized as a necessity of good teaching. It may be 
applied, to a greater or lesser extent, in almost every recitation. 
This interlocking of one subject or branch with the others, so 
far and as often as the particular topic that is being treated will 
allow, is one of the most distinctive features of modern peda- 
gogical method. It is one of the things that mark off sharply 
the teaching in the school to-day from the teaching of former 
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times. “No piece of knowledge,” says Superintendent Maxwell, 
“should be left isolated, unassociated with other pieces of knowl- 
edge.” 

What is the reason of the universal acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of correlation, and of the ever widening scope of its appli- 
cation? The reply is that correlation enables the child to un- 
derstand better what he studies, it makes ‘his studies more in- 
teresting, and makes the application of the knowledge gained 
more easy and sure.” A deeper inquiry into the reason for it 
leads to the psychological laws of association. James has stated 
that “there is no other elementary causal law of association than 
the law of neural habit,” and he has formulated this law in these 
terms: “When two elementary brain-processes have been active 
together or in immediate succession, one of them, on recurring, 
tends to propagate its excitement into the other.”* In other 
words, an idea or image tends to recall that other idea or image 
which has been most habitually associated with it. The other 
idea er image may not, as a matter of fact, always be recalled, 
for there are other factors than mere frequency or habit that 
play a part. But the most radical and universal tendency, 
whether it be in the case of simple or of compound images, is 
that of recall through frequency or habit of association.‘ 

Doubtless the phenomena upon which this law is based, and 
even the law itself, in substance, have long been known; but 
their significance for the teacher was not fully perceived. It 
remained for Herbart to sum up and translate the psychological 
facts and laws of association for the teacher, in his theory of 
apperception, of which the most important practical principle is, 
probably, that of the correlation of studies. 

The Catholic ideal, in respect to the teaching of religion in the 
school, is in perfect harmony with this elementary law of asso- 
ciation, as enunciated by psychologists, and expanded and given 
pedagogical application by Herbart. To illustrate by a few 
examples. In nature study, if the idea of God as the Creator is 
kept before the child in the study of nature and her laws. a 





1Ed. Rev., Feb. 1914, p. 173. 

2 Cyc. of Ed., II, p. 209. 

8 Psychology, Br. Course, p. 256. 
4Ib., p. 264 seq. 
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tendency will be set up in the mind of the child to recall the idea 
of God in connection with the phenomena of nature. If in the 
study of history, Christ is properly represented as the central 
figure of all history, and Christianity as the most important and 
comprehensive fact in modern history, the mind of the youth 
will be inclined to regard the events of the past, as well as those 
of the present, from the standpoint of their relation to Christ 
and Christianity. In vocal music, if the exercises selected 
breathe the spirit of religion, they will foster in the pupils the 
love of music as a means of expressing religious feeling. Such 
is the Catholic view, and these conclusions are simple conse- 
quences of the laws of association. The modern pedagogist de- 
clares that in the lesson in history on the discovery of America 
by Columbus—taking this as an illustration to be applied, ceteris 
paribus, to all the studies—the teacher is to “make use of arith- 
metic, geometry, geography, natural history, literature and 
drawing, as a means of developing interest in the class and giv- 
ing a comprehensive notion of the event’’:' “and of religion 
also,” the Catholic would add—as a matter of historical truth, 
and for the purpose of impressing upon the minds of the pupils 
the greatness of the role of Christianity in the world. 

Just as in teaching catechism, if the work is to be effective, 
symbols, illustrations, and analogies of spiritual truths are to 
be drawn from nature, from art, from history and personal ex- 
perience, from literature and all other sources possible; so also, 
in the teaching of the other branches of the curriculum, it is the 
Catholic view that religion is to be introduced whenever possi- 
ble and convenient, as in the illustrations given. Only thus can 
the expanding ideas of the plastic mmd grow into anything like 
a consistent whole, and become “compacted and fitly joined to- 
gether,” following the fundamental laws of organic growth. 
Religion is the most comprehensive subject in the curriculum. 
It has a wider range of correlating power than any other. It 
can be brought into the reading lesson, as into the writing; into 
language lessons and literature, as well as history; into nature 
study and drawing; into art and music; and even, it may be, 
into the study of arithmetic, to some extent. Religious prin- 
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ciples, according to the Christian ideal, can never be wholly ex- 
cluded from any occupation, activity, or interest of a Christian 
man: how vain this ideal, except through the establishment of 
the most intimate correlation possible between religion and the 
secular occupations, activities and interests of the child and 
the youth! “The teacher,” says Herbart, “must represent the 
future man in the boy; consequently, the aims which the pupil 
will as an adult place before himself in the future must be the 
present care of the teacher; he must prepare beforehand an in- 
ward facility for attaining them.” ! 

It must be admitted that Catholic education has not yet fully 
realized this intimate correlation between religious instruction 
and the school life of the child and the youth. The general 
principle has been instinctively grasped; but it has not, save in 
rather exceptional instances, been consistently carried out. In 
many Catholic schools—and colleges, I might add,— religion is 
still confined too exclusively to the catechism class, if we except 
vocal music. Where Catholic text-books are used in history, 
reading and literature, and geography, as is now frequently the 
case, a notable advance has been made in the application of the 
principle of correlation to religious instruction. But yery much 
remains still to be done. There is needed, most of all, a more 
thorough knowledge of the psychological laws of association, 
by Catholic teachers, and a closer study of their application 
through the principle of correlation. Catholic text-books are 
very desirable; but in the hands of a teacher who does not un- 
derstand the fundamental principle they embody, they may be 
of little or no service. On the other hand, a teacher who real- 
izes the importance of investing every study and every class, so 
far as this is feasible, with a religious spirit and interest, will 
know how to do this effectively, even without the aid of text- 
books. Incidental correlation depends upon the teacher. 

If the psychological laws of association require that religion, 
when taught in the school, should be correlated with the other 
subjects in such a way that the ever widening circle of the 
pupil’s thought and volition shall remain a unified whole, what 
is to be said from our present point of view of the omission of 
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religious instruction altogether in the school and its relegation to 
the Sunday school? There are two answers to this question, 
one based on the laws of psychology, and the other on the laws 
of logic. I will not detain you with the consideration of the 
conclusion that the laws of logic must incline the youth to draw 
from the omission of religion in the everyday curriculum, for 
this phase of the matter has been quite fully dealt with in Cath- 
olic educational apologetics. There can be little question about 
the answer of psychology. 

It is evident from the laws of association that the result will 
be that the ideas derived from the secular school and the ideas 
derived from the Sunday school will remain without causal con- 
nection in the mind. There will be the large circle of secular 
ideas and interests, represented by the long list of school studies 
and the five full days each week devoted to them; and there will 
be the smaller circle of religious ideas and interests, represented 
by the single class, of a single hour, each week. The ideas im- 
bibed in the Sunday school class will be more comprehensive, 
and the interest in them may be more profound; yet the simple 
fact is that the two processes have not been associated actively 
together, and the laws of association have effected no causal 
connection between them in the brain. It is not meant to assert 
that the two sets of ideas, secular and religious, will remain in 
the mind altogether unassociated and without influence upon 
each other. This would be impossible. The religious lessons 
drawn from the Sunday school will react, more or less, upon the 
mental content derived from the school work of the rest of the 
week. But the two processes of apperception, secular and re- 
ligious, are without connection; and the advantage that would 
be gained by their correlation—precisely the same as is gained in 
the case of secular studies by their correlation—is entirely lost. 


Were the objects of the two apperceptive processes altogether 
unrelated, their separation might be psychologically justifiable. 
But,—to the Christian mind at least—these objects are most in- 
timately related. They are all ultimately unified in God, the 
Creator, from whom they come and in whom they have their 
final end. They are related, likewise, in the future aims and 
life purposes of the pupil, from which religious ideas and the 
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religious spirit can never rightly be excluded, and for the at- 
tainment of which, says Herbart, the teacher “must prepare be- 
forehand an inward facility” in the pupil. They are related, to 
a great extent, even in their immediate objects, as is made evi- 
dent in Catholic text-books covering many of the ordinary 
school subjects. 

Again, were the methods of instruction in the two appercep- 
tive processes, secular and religious, incompatible, the separation 
might be a matter of pedagogic expediency. This has indeed 
been asserted; but as has been pointed out, the assertion rests 
upon two false assumptions; the one, that the principle of dem- 
onstration and verification is inapplicable in religious instruc- 
tion; and the other, that the principle of authority is inappli- 
cable in the secular studies. As a matter of fact, both these 
principles must be appealed to in each of the two processes, al- 
though in different ways and in varying degrees, depending on 
the quality of the subject-matter in each particular instance. 
The objection really presupposes that religious instruction is 
no more than a mechanical drill. 

There is, doubtless, a great deal of exaggeration in current 
teaching and practice regarding correlation. Legitimate corre- 
lation has its limits, and any attempt to stretch it too far is 
bound to react injuriously. Efforts to bring about the inter- 
locking of the various subjects of the curriculum with each 
other in a systematic, precise, and definite way cannot be suc- 
cessful, except to a very limited extent. Yet the general theory 
of correlation is indisputably sound, for it is the direct expres- 
sion of certain psychological laws of association that can never 
change. The adjustment of the school life to the home life and 
the vocation of the pupils, the systematic disposition and ar- 
rangement of the subjects that comprise the curriculum so as 
to secure the best possible results, and the reenforcement of 
one lesson by knoweldge that has been gained from all the rest,— 
these things represent applications of the principle of correlation 
that are not only legitimate, but imperatively demanded, if the 
youth is to be wisely trained in accordance with the laws that 
govern the growth and movements of the mind. 
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In the work of religious instruction and training, it is our 
duty to take advantage of everything that can be of help. Re- 
ligion is the most difficult, as it is the most important, subject 
in the curriculum. It demands in the teacher knowledge, skill, 
patience, tact, in a higher degree than any of the other branches; 
and in addition, a soul instinct with devout religious feeling. 
Religion must be carried through every grade, be made to dom- 
inate the atmosphere of the school, and be nourished, or at least 
not neutralized, by home surroundings, if the work is to be en- 
tirely successful. This is a large task. The study of how to do 
this most effectively is, it seems to me, the most important and 
fundamental work that lies before us. It is a work that has to 
be taken up year after year, and be steadily kept in the fore- 
ground of the program of these annual conferences. It needs 
only a brief study of the principle of correlation to show that 
the Catholic view in regard to the teaching of religion in the 
school is in perfect accord with the laws of psychology. A more 
thorough investigation of the matter will probably disclose many 


defects in our present methods of religious instruction of which 
we are but dimly conscious or not conscious at all, and thus help 
to secure the better accomplishment of this one supreme task 
which, in itself, constitutes the all-sufficient reason for the exist- 
ence of our schools and colleges. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. R. H. Trerney, S. J.: — Father Burns deserves our sincere thanks 
for bringing this subject to our attention so clearly. The topic is of 
great importance. It has both an intrinsic and extrinsic value. Both 
combined are of such weight that there is neither successful teaching 
nor ready learning without the employment of this principle of corre- 
lation. After all, education, which is the harmonious development of 
all the soul’s faculties, is not accomplished merely by putting some- 
thing into the soul, but rather by developing powers that are already 
there. True, to do this an instrument must be used: that instrument 
is made up of many elements. One of these.is orderly, logical exposition 
on the part of the teacher, — correlation. 

Father Burns considers two kinds of correlation. Systematic, or 
correlation of group with group, and incidental. The latter is the topic 
of our discussion. Three aspects of it may be considered. The first 
is correlation of different parts of the same subject with one another.. The 
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second is correlation of any one topic with other topics (exclusive of 
religion) similar or quite different. The third is correlation of religion 
with all other topics. I prefer to illustrate the first instead of discussing 
it in the abstract. 


History and geometry will be my examples. ‘No teacher should teach 
history —or any other subject in fact— without fastening the new les- 
son on to knowledge already existing in the pupil’s mind. The history 
lesson on Tuesday should be connected with the history lesson of Mon- 
day. Moreover, each part of Tuesday’s lesson should be so exposed 
that the pupil can immediately grasp the relation of part to part. His- 
tory is not a mere narration of disjointed facts; it is a record of life, a 
philosophy of life. The facts embody causes and effects, occasions and 
consequences. All these should be brought out in a way suited to the 
capacity of the pupil. This demands correlation, the exposition of the 
relation of part to part. Teaching of this kind is a real instrument of 
education. Geometry should be taught in the same way. This brauch 
of mathematics is not a series of figures and symbols: beneath figure and 
symbol lies logic. On this logic rests the chief value of mathematics in 
a scheme of liberal education. After all, the main value of mathe- 
matics in such a scheme lies in the binding force, if I may so term it, 
which it gives the intellect. Mathematics makes the intellect cautious, 
fearful of conclusions without full evidence. But no branch of the 
science will accomplish this for the mind without correlation. In geom- 
etry proposition must be linked to proposition. Each step in advance 
must be reasoned logically, part connected with part. In this way only 
will pupils profit. 

Our second point regards the correlation of any subject or topic with 
another subject or topic. The classics furnish an admirable chance to 
elaborate this. Amongst other reasons for their educative value is found 
their humanistic element. This is concerned not only with that which 
lies in the pages, but also with that which an author suggests. Virgil’s 
fourth eclogue, that very wonderful poem that seems to foreshadow 
Christ, suggests Isaias, thus giving a chance not only for reflections 
on literature, but also for comments on religion and morals. What 
better chance to show the utter helplessness of paganism to stand on 
an exalted plane, than those last verses of the eclogue. Virgil soars 
high and then falls: Isaias soars and continues to soar; the spirit of 
God is on him. 

Have you thought too of Plato’s Phaedo? Splendid Greek it is; 
beautiful language; but better still it is a fine piece of apologetic litera- 
ture. Newman, Benson, de Maistre, remark that there is not a single 
dogma of the Catholic religion which does not meet some need of human 
nature. The Phaedo gives an excellent chance to illustrate this. Poor 
pagan that he was, Plato yet found by the mere light of reason, though 
imperfectly, a dogma of the Church widely denied in these days. A 
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thousand lessons cluster here; 
briefly? This is correlation. 

Many other examples are in point. Thucydides gives a very remark- 
able description of the plague of Athens. Could it not be joined with 
Manzoni’s plague of Milan, Gasquet’s Black Death, Defoe’s Plague of 
London, and so on? Thus your pupils become acquainted with four 
books instead of one. Again, you are reading Pliny’s description of an 
eruption, an earthquake with all its consequences. Why not compare it 
with the eruption of a Pelée or of a Vesuvius, with Fouard’s description 
of the burning of Jerusalem, Dickens’ conflagration in Barnaby Rudge, 
Hedley’s burning of Moscow, the destruction of Baltimore, San Fran- 
cisco, and so on. This is correlation too,—the salvation of the classics 
in these days of arid construing and parsing. 

There is still time left to say a few words on religion. This, of 
course, is most important. There are two ways of teaching religion, 
formal and informal. Of the formal I have nothing to say: a few 
words on the latter may not be out of place. Catholic teachers give 
their lives to Christ. Our schools stand in His Name and for His 
cause, and no teacher should lose the chance of bringing Him into the 
lives of pupils. The best way to do so is to create a Christian atmosphere 
in the school. . Many things conduce to this. Some, such as the sacra- 
ments, prayer and so on, are indispensable. Other means though not 
quite so necessary are excellent. Amongst such is this correlation of 
many topics of study with religion. There need be no preachment; a 
simple word now and then, a reference here and there is often quite 
sufficient. This is clear from the remarks already made on the classics. 
One result of all is that religion will become a vital factor in a boy’s 
life; surely an object greatly to be desired! .For men to-day have 
separated religion from everyday life. They chant hymns and recite 
psalms on Sundays; not so on Monday though! God is quite forgotten 
on weekdays. Religion has not been vitalized for men, it has not been 
made an affair of everyday life: they do not live in its atmosphere. 
Make the men of to-morrow do so by making the boy of to-day do so. 
Correlation will help to this. Bring your subjects into touch with religion: 
all else will follow, your aim will be accomplished. 

I conclude my remarks by reminding you that the Greeks of old, 
the most cultured of all people, despised a learning which consisted in 
a knowledge of disjointed facts. : But we shall give our pupils little else, 
unless we employ correlation. 


why not point them out simply and 


Brotuer BALpwIN: Dr. Burns’ paper contained two chief divisions,— 
(a) correlation of religious teaching with the other branches of the 
curriculum, and (b) the religious atmosphere of the classroom. Father 
Tierney in his discussion of this admirable paper has taken up the first 
division and consequently I will say a few words on the second, that is, 
the religious atmosphere of the classroom. 
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Admitting the necessity of our schools being thoroughly religious, it 
may be asked, how is this to be brought about and maintained? Be not 
surprised at the statement that the teacher alone can do it and that he 
can not do it by the mere recitation of the question and answer of the 
catechism. Pictures, crucifixes, statues, altars and all such, may be helps 
that can be and should be utilized, but unless the teacher be animated by 
living, practical faith that sees a child of God, a soul redeemed by the 
precious blood of cur dear Saviour, in every child of his class, mere 
material objects will fail to make the school religious. It is the religious 
influence from morning till night, the oft-called religious atmosphere, that 
distinguishes our classrooms from those of the secular school. 

Beware of the thought that the catechism half-hour is all-sufficient. 
If it were, then the lacune left by public school instruction could very 
easily be filled by that same half-hour’s instruction in catechism after 
class hours either by the priest or some other person appointed for the 
purpose. The teacher, above all the religious teacher, is the model for his 
pupils. They observe him much more carefully than he may think. 
Above all he ought to be particular during the prayers or devotions both 
in class and in church, so that the pupils may easily see that he is a man 
of God, a saintly teacher —no pretense, no “put-on” about him. 

The teacher should be a man of learning and sanctity, and there is 
no incompatibility between the. two, but if both do not exist in the same 
teacher then take the one that is saintly and God will in His own wise 
way provide for the lack of knowledge. I know well that even the 
saint in class will not make saintly pupils out of all his scholars. I 
know the terrible odds against which he has to work, and the baneful 
influence of pernicious example both at home and in the streets from bad 
environment and companionship. But I know that it is only the saintly 
teacher that can begin to accomplish the work for which, and for which 
alone we have Catholic, religious schools. An indifferent, careless teacher 
in a religious school who cares but little about his own personal sanctity 
and. consequently next to nothing at all about the piety and virtue of his 
pupils, is an anomaly in a Catholic classroom; and it is safe to assert 
that the children of such would be safer in the keeping of a conscien- 
tious teacher in the class from which religious emblems are excluded. 

But, thank God, our religious teachers are worthy of the confidence 
reposed in them, and they realize the responsibility they have assumed 
in taking charge of the training of children. I am sure that religious 
teachers fully recognize that of the three sets of faculties to be de- 
veloped, — physical, mental, and moral or religious, it is the latter which 
is of supreme importance in keeping with our dear Lord’s admonition, 
“What doth it profit a man to gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul.” And I am just as certain that we all realize the value of the 
Scriptural injunction, “Train a child up in the way he should go and 
even in his old age he will not depart therefrom.” 
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Now may I be permitted a few suggestions on what I consider prac- 
tical matter and more or less vital to the subject at hand. First: The 
question of the children assisting at holy Mass before school. | 
know that I at once raise a storm whichever way I sail. Some are pro- 
nounced in its favor, others just as much opposed. But I have yet to 
hear a really valid reason against it—one that cannot be more than 
offset by reasons in its favor. We are told that children who are forced 
to assist at daily Mass while attending school leave off Mass entirely 
just as soon as they get from under school control. Does that prove 
that daily assistance at Mass was useless or prejudicial to the little ones? 
I think not. But I do think that it does prove either our inability or 
our indifference in teaching and in inspiring our children with anything 
like an adequate appreciation of the great Sacrifice of Calvary. 

If the pupils in our grammar grades have not a love for assisting 
at holy Mass, is it not because of their ignorance of its nature and of 
the infinite graces to be obtained by devoutly assisting thereat? When 
will they begin to learn its value and to love to be present? Will it be 
when they have left school and begin to mingle with the work-a-day 
world where they will meet with so many who laugh at and ridicule 
the most solemn of all the mysteries of our holy religion? Or is it 
only the aged and infirm, the halt and the lame, the celebrant and a 
few religious who are to profit by being present at daily Mass? Are 
we afraid that the half hour during which our pupils would be in church 
during a low Mass would be so much time taken from class-work? 
Let us not be so foolish. 

For the nonce just leave out the supernatural reasons in the matter 
altogether and let us look at the question from the purely pedagogical 
view. Are we not told by all writers on modern pedagogical psychology 
that we must lay great stress upon the proper training of sense-percep- 
tion? Where, then, are the senses of the child better trained than in the 
church itself? The altar, usually a work of art, its ornamentation, the 
-lighted candles, the crucifixion or some other appropriate painting above 
the altar; the priest clad in vestments whose form and varied colors are 
sure to attract attention; the various movements and genuflections of 
celebrant and acolyte; the statues on either side of the altar; the tinted 
glow radiating from figures in stained glass windows—do these not 
tend one and all to train by sense-perceptions the aesthetic nature of the 
child at least as well as the too-oft cheerless. bare walls of a sometimes 
untidy classroom? And music may lend its charm to ear and mind by 
a carefully arranged plan at opportune times to bring home the meaning 
of the awful mysteries upon the altar. 

It requires very little thought to see the immense benefits accruing 
to the child from daily assistance at holy Mass; and these benefits in 
the natural as well as in the spiritual order far more than counter- 
balance the little inconvenience that may result. From personal experi- 
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ence with various forms or grades of school I can say that I am heartily 
in favor of having the little ones assist at daily Mass. As to whether 
it be better to have them all assist at the same Mass said especially 
for their convenience or to have them go to any of the Masses said 
before class hours, I will leave open. The main purpose should be to 
try to have the children assist at Mass willingly, without any compulsion 
or penalty whatever. 

I will not here enter into the question of frequent and daily holy 
Communion, but in passing will simply say that religious teachers ought 
to be foremost in their advocacy of that which was so dear to our late 
sovereign Pontiff, to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, and so preeminently 
advantageous for the children themselves. All other means of religious 
formation combined are as naught compared to this grand practice of 
daily holy Communion. Is it not daily Communion and holy Mass that 
render our clergy and our religious the paragons of virtue that challenge 
the admiration of the world? I am well aware that this practice for the 
children is to be determined by the confessor and by him alone, but 
good religious teachers will do their utmost to urge their little ones to 
go often to Him who so lovingly invites them and so longingly desires 
their coming to Him in holy Communion. Have we ourselves not noticed 
the grand results, the notable change in children who frequently approach 
the holy Table? I know there is much to be said on this subject, very, 
very much in its favor, and but very little against it—and I know the 
only true way of regarding it is as our dear Lord Himself regards it, 
and we know that His wishes in the matter were made known clearly 
to us by His Vicar, Pope Pius X. 

In conclusion, we are well aware of the great sacrifices made to sustain 
our Catholic schools, sacrifices in money by parents, sacrifices in time, in 
labor, in care and anxious solicitude by the zealous pastors who are 
finally responsible for the souls of their little ones; and we know the 
one great motive underlying all this sacrifice and expenditure of millions 
of money annually. We know it is that the little ones may be trained 
to be good, pious, God-fearing young men and women, intelligent, loyal, 
devoted citizens of our fair land, true, staunch defenders of the flag and 
all that it represents. We religious teachers fully appreciate the un- 
bounded confidence reposed in us by parents and by our holy Mother 
Church through her representatives in giving into our keeping such a 
difficult and delicate task. We realize how much they expect from us 
and our dealing with their most precious charges, and I am sure that 
I but voice the earnest desire of every one of my co-laborers in this 
most beautiful portion of our dear Lord’s vineyard, when I say noblesse 
oblige and that each of us will with the help of God make his classroom 
what it is intended to be —the nursery of religion, and the drill ground 
of Catholicity. 
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Take care of liberty and liberty will take care of discipline. 
Make your pupil, your class, your school, free, genuinely, en- 
thusiastically free, and the vexed problem of discipline will have 
disappeared. Discipline for its own sake, that does not spring 
from a love of freedom, is impossible in the long run, and while 
it lasts is detrimental in the same degree that it is effective. Such 
is the position I would here maintain. 

At the outset I must meet the objection that this position while 
it may admit statement that is theoretically satisfactory, is 
nevertheless singularly inopportune as a practical solution of the 
question of discipline at the present time and in our own country. 
“Tndiscipline,” it will be said, “with its direful train of evils in 
home, school and life, is truly the curse of the age. Now indis- 
cipline was born and grew and thrived in the fostering rays of 
exaggerated freedom. English common sense has started a 
campaign against indiscipline'. American ambition must long 
since have launched the same campaign were it not that in 
America indiscipline finds welcome in the unapproachable fast- 
ness of the Declaration of Independence. Matters standing thus, 
is it wise for the disciplinarian to sell all he has for an idea that, 
whatever be its intrinsic value, is in the eyes of our people the 
enemy of discipline ?” 

With this view of educational fact I have no reason to quarrel. 
A false conception of liberty is largely responsible for the edu- 
cational evils that afflict us. But my perception of this fact does 


1) The Duty and Discipline Movement in England (Campaign against Indiscipline 
is its subtitle) deserves more consideration from American educators than it has 
hitherto received. The literature of enlightened common sense and earnest patriotism 
which it has opened to inquiring minds in England is likewise well suited to correct 
many an educational vagary in our own land. Information and _ specimen literature 
will be gladly furnished by the Honorable Secretary, Miss Isabel Marris, 117 Victoria 
St., London, S. W., England. 

(50) 
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not in the least lead me to sympathize with the view that dis- 
cipline, whatever she does, must not knock for help at the doors 
of liberty by whom she has so often been mocked and so long 
repudiated. To whom shall I go? Discipline would say. Many 
have been my dwelling places among the sons of men, but in one 
only have I found lasting rest and been able to carry on peacefully 
my God-given work,—and that one happy seat is the home where 
freedom is queen. Driven from her side I am a cheerless 
wanderer upon earth, endued with reluctant fear or rejected in 
despairing frenzy. But think not ’twas she, my glorious queen, 
that sent me from her gates. Her name indeed is written over the 
doors beneath which I have been spurned and her laugh has 
mingled with that of the mocking menial. But still I say it is 
not she who rejects me. In an evil hour her slave called in the 
magician of darkness, and from that hour the fascinated mistress 
thinks it liberty to do the bidding of her hypnotizing slave. But 
she has not forgotten her ancient state. Let me, repulsed at the 
gates, wander like Blondel around the walls singing the songs of 
olden glories, and lion-hearted liberty will wake from her evil 
dream, leap forth from those shuddering coils and re-echo the 
familiar tones of freedom. And when liberty has regained her 
fallen estate, discipline will sit beside her on the throne. 

If this apologia of discipline be allowed to stand there is prob- 
ably not a land on the face of the globe where it is more opportune 
than in our own to speak the language of liberty when pleading 
the cause of discipline. I do not say these words in the spirit of 
jingoism, nor am I engaged here in maintaining that the liberty 
for which we burn is of the purest and brightest brand. What 
I am maintaining is, that the complacent favors showered by us 
as a nation in the name of liberty on indiscipline are documents 
of our superficial and unhistorical view of life if you will, but 
simultaneously and in the same degree, of the soul-thrilling hom- 
age we cannot but render to the sacred name of freedom. What 
course then, can common sense, wisdom, natural or supernatural, 
more profitably pursue than to plead the cause of discipline in the 
freedom-breathing accents that have inspired our history from its 
very cradle? Before philosophizing further it seems advisable 
to give an instance of the concrete practical form into which this 
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theory may be cast. .The instance I choose is from my own ex- 
perience. While it is, in spite of its incompleteness, a fair illustra- 
tion of the method I prefer, let it be understood that I quote it 
here, not as an argument for my particular method which may be 
one of many, but as an illustration of what I hold to be the only 
true theory of Christian discipline. 

In the course of human events it came to pass that a certain 
class of beginners in Latin grew restless and inattentive. The 
perfect subjunctive, however eloquently championed by the 
enthusiastic professor within, was less enchanting than the world 
of sunshine without. The crisis came nearer. It broke when the 
expounding leader turned from the blackboard to find more than 
the usual number of rebellious Romans gazing mercilessly 
through the windows. 


“Boys, I have something to tell you.” 

Attention at last! Just look at those two dozen pairs of eager 
eyes whose masters have forgotten the beckoning dreamland of 
a moment ago. . 

“We’re all Americans here, I believe.” 

“Sure, sure.” 

“And all Americans have equal rights and privileges.” 

“Of course.” 

“So any privilege that belongs to any member of this class 
belongs to every member.” 

ee 

“Well, some boys have the privilege of gazing through the 
windows whenever the fancy strikes them. So let’s all be 
Americans and do the same. It’s easier to sit at the windows 
and look out than it is to work at that dry Latin.” 

Consternation. Some laughter. Then — “Why, we wouldn’t 
learn any thing!’ “Papa didn’t send me for that. I can look out 
the windows at home.” “Nobody has a right to look out. He 
hinders the whole class.” “It ought to be punished.” 


Conclusion :—A law carried by acclamation: Any member who 
disturbs the work of his class by talking without permission, by 
deliberately staring through the windows, or otherwise, shall be 
bound in penalty thereof to spend the next class hour on that 
broken seat in front. Result:—Discipline that far surpassed 
what this particular professor could ever hope to command by 
sheer force of will. The class was animated by the spirit of co- 
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operation. Breeches were few and_ transgressors paid 
unprompted the excessive penalty. 

What concerns me in this pedagogical “triumph,” let me repeat 
it, is the illustration it affords of discipline succeeding by sacrific- 
ing herself to liberty. ‘Clarify liberty” is the watchword. Free- 
dom, like air and sunshine and charity, is something that belongs 
to each and to all. What is not suited for everybody (talking in 
class, window-gazing, any breach of rule) is not freedom but the 
abuse of freedom, the enemy of freedom. It is an attempt to re- 
introduce slavery. Caprice, carelessness, laziness, pride and other 
slave-drivers, come strolling by and see a class engaged in the 
toilsome but noble, free-born task of learning. The tyrants grin 
and nod, saying: “There must be some here who prefer slavery 
to freedom.” Tyrant caprice cracks his whip and slave number 
one begins to whisper to his neighbor. Carelessness cracks the 
second whip and slave number two is day-dreaming through the 
window. Laziness ditto and slave number three begins to lounge 
and yawn. Pride commands and slave number four meets with 
indifference the beseeching eye of his teacher. Or do you think 
such boys are free? It is true they may say they are, may 
even think they are and most surely these tyrants will persuade 
them they are. A tyrant who talks in the name of liberty can 
more easily hope to be obeyed by his dupes. But just apply the 
touchstone. Does that which he commands advance the cause of 
equal rights and privileges? Is it for everybody? If it does not, 
then the class that is really free will soon condemn the tyrant. 
Such a class will bid defiance to the hovering swarm of mischief- 
breeding slave-drivers, and it will see to it energetically that any 
breaches in the walls of class freedom are repaired at once and 
thoroughly. 

I hope I have succeeded in making clear what I am driving at. 
Discipline is the enemy, not of liberty, but of tyrants who would 
wear her robes and ape her language. True liberty and discipline 
are inseparable from each other. Freedom and law are “parts of 
one ;” rule is liberty “working out into action.” This is what we 
are to bring home to ourselves and to our pupils, to our parents 
and teachers, to our communities and institutions. When we are 

free, intelligently and energetically free, when freedom dominates 
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our life and work down to the roots and out into the branches, 
then shall it be said of us: “What wonderful discipline reigns 
here!” 

Discipline’s one all-important task, if the foregoing account be 
correct, is to love, understand and interpret liberty. She realizes 
that the battle against discipline which rages ovet the world-wide 
field of education is in reality the battle of childhood against itself, 
of the child-animal against the child-man. As the child-animal 
rebels directly against the child-man, and against discipline only 
indirectly, because she is the inseparable friend of the child-man, 
so the same child-animal can submit to discipline only when it is 
subdued and mastered and trained by the same child-man. The 
paramount question for discipline, then, is to develop the natural 
sympathies of the child for the man against the animal. The 
animal may be strong. Laziness or ambition or temper or pride 
may have even drugged or paralyzed the just-awakening 
powers of freedom. Yet discipline knows that the man is sfill 
stronger. Her man of freedom may be a just-awakening babe 
but it is a babe of the race of giants. He may be drugged and 
dormant but he is a slumbering Samson. Let her but sound in 
his ear the trumpet-call of freedom, and he will burst his bonds 
and subdue and bind his enemies. The dominant passion in his 
animal nature may tower mountain-high; it arouses in him, not 
unmanly fear, but “that stern joy which warriors feel in foeman 
worthy of their steel.” Parent and teacher and comrade may shake 
their heads in sadness around some hopeless specimen of child- 
hood, as Macedonian courtiers around the tameless steed of old. 
Discipline pleads with unwearied patience until the entranced 
will leaps from ignoble bondage into the saddle of freedom and 
carried on by the passionate steed that he alone can ride, sweeps 
forward, Alexander-like, to his God-given empire of heroism and 
saintliness. 

Herdism and saintliness. Yes. No level below this will satisfy the 
spirit of youthful liberty once it has been kindled into life. Do not, 
I beseech you, (thus Discipline addresses us,) do not let your own 
moral level be the limit for your child. Your adult consciousness 
is dominated by your life’s experience, and that experience, how- 
ever upright and commendable, has not, alas, been an energetic 
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climb of joy to ever higher levels of self-denial and heroism, but 
rather a weak-kneed hesitating crawl back and forth at the base 
of the mountain, safely removed, it may be, from the precipice of 
sin, but saddened, not inspired, by the saintly splendors that 
beckon from on high. And when the waters of such experience 
well up into consciousness, what wonder that consciousness re- 
verberates with prejudice against the heights of saintliness! But 
do not judge your child by yourself. He has not your repug- 
nance, because he has not your prejudicing experience, at least 
not in the form of habit and second nature. You must indeed 
train his conscience to know what is sin and what not, what is 
mortal sin and what venial. And when you have done this, you 
have done a great task. Your child will not fall an ignorant victim 
to immoral habits, not look upon white lies as mortal sins. You 
have done much, and with what you have done many rest satisfied. 
Will you? Not if you love the child. Not if you know how to 
interpret his delight in heroism. Not if you realize that in his 
kindling eye and animated frame as he listens to some brave 
deed of old you ‘are to see the outward expression of his burning 
desire to begin at once his own heroic course, to choose among the 
pathways open to his free will the one that leads to the highest, to 
follow,—in the phrase hallowed by tradition,—to follow the in- 
spirations of God. 

No, you cannot be cruel enough to discourage and extinguish 
that heroic aspiration of childhood. You will not imitate those 
who quench the flame of moral grandeur by making light of our 
higher inspirations, who leave the child with the permanent im- 
pression that if only he avoid sin it matters little which path he 
chooses of the many that open out before him. He is not bound 
to follow the highest—that indeed you must make clear. But it 
ought to be just as clear that he may follow the highest. Let 
him feel that you are glad when at every crossroad he chooses 
the steep and narrow pathway of heroic freedom, the pathway 
illumined by the beckoning lamps of God. Let him feel that his 
cnly real freedom, his feedom of will, needs exercise just as 
grand and heroic as the olden deeds that fire his blood; that God 
who created his will with that heroic longing, put likewise around 
him the heroic task that will satisfy it; that yonder on the height 
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a Christ-given heroism of his own waits to clasp him with thrill- 
ing arms if he will but let his deathless freedom mount the chariot 
and drive his rebellious impulses up the frowning pathway and 
through the deadly jaws of joyful, energetic, self-chosen sacrifice. 

You complain, Discipline continues, of an age of comfort and 
indulgence which has deaf ears when you preach penance and 
self-denial. Follow my advice. Self-indulgence will succeed 
as long as she speaks the language of liberty. Can you not realize 
that she has no right to that sacred tongue? that she has stolen it 
from self-denial? that self-denial is so powerless amongst us 
because you have allowed her to grow up a stranger to our lan- 
guage? Snatch back the banner of liberty from the usurper’s 
hand, restore it to its lawful mistress, and cease your cry that our 
children know not the meaning of self-denial. The million hearts 
that burn, the million eyes that glisten, when the flag of freedom 
is unfurled over the weeping prayer of Washington at Valley 
torge—they will burn more brightly, they will glisten more 
divinely, when, shining through the folds of the flag of freedom 
they behold the arms of the cross of freedom stretched invitingly 
downward to the blood-sweating Liberator on Mount Olivet. 
When the language of liberty is once more felt to be the birth- 
right of self-sacrifice; when the cross once more speaks to us in 
the symbolism of the flag, and the heights of patriotism become 
stepping-stones to the glories of the Crucified: then will our chil- 
dren know in truth that the doctrine comes from God, that self- 
denial is a normal experience of human nature, an experience as 
natural to one who loves liberty as is running to the athlete or 
horsé-training to the charioteer. 

Is it of little value to discipline to have allies such as these in 
her warfare against ease and luxury? America loves liberty yet 
flies from discipline; longs for the road to the freedom of God, 
yet will turn anywhere rather than up the path of self-denial to 
the Rock of Peter; finds its adult Catholic neighbors remarkable 
indeed for loyalty to their Church, but remarkable likewise for 
lack of American enthusiasm in its cause. Who can speak to this 
blind but liberty-loving nation as loudly as our liberty-loving and 
illumined armies of children? “We love Christ and the Church,” 
they cry with word and deed. ‘We love and seek the paths of 
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self-denial ; we obey gladly and energetically our parents, teachers 
and superiors, spiritual or temporal. You want to know why? 
Because we want to be free. We do not wish to praise freedom 

merely. We cannot be satisfied when we have admired the 

thrilling struggles others have waged in the cause of freedom. 

We want to be free ourselves, to be heroes ourselves. And we 

know what freedom is, what heroism is. We know it is not 

something outside the hero, something that depends on cir- 

cumstances. No, it is something inside the hero, part and parcel 

of his being, nothing but his own independent self-determined 

choice of the noblest course open to him. That choice may or 

may not be commanded by blundering leaders or hurl his body 

into the jaws of death. With that question the hero is not con- 

cerned. Self-determined choice to obey the call of authority is 

what makes the hero, be it the choice of schoolboys ta work 

energetically for a feeble teacher in some hidden classroom of 
America, or the choice of the Light Brigade to die for a blunder- 
ing officer on the world-renowned field of Balaklava. It is the 
obedience that is heroic, the act of the will, not the theatre where 
it appears, or the fame by which it is followed. And that is 
why we are disciples of Him who is the Hero of heroes, because 
of all free wills His was the most freely and most firmly fastened 
to that hero-creating Voice beyond the grave. Like Him to be 
self-denyingly obedient unto death to that Voice that speaks to 
us always and everywhere,—that is the measure of our liberty. 
As for you,—we can but pity you, until in the Liberator’s grace, 
the day shall come when with newly-opened eyes of freedom you 
shall know that the path of self-denial is the only road to free- 
dom, and shall behold on high the Stars and Stripes beckoning 
gladly and proudly into the City of the Cross.” 

It has not been my intention in thus insisting on liberty to imply 
that discipline may not be presented effectively in other terms 
than those of freedom. Strength, self-preservation, joy, growth, 
discovery, experimentation, influence on others,—all these will 
serve as interpretations of discipline’. Liberty is my choice, as 
above intimated, because it is so closely interwoven with American 


1)_ Foerster’s works for young people, especially his Jugendlehre, are classics in 
this field. Foerster is not a Catholic. But his theme — the attractiveness of virtue — 
is a natural presupposition of Catholic doctrine. 
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emotion. But’ whatever interpretation be chosen, it is essentiai 
to engage the child’s imagination in its favor. And this—that | 
wished to illustrate how liberty may serve this purpose—this 
must be my plea if I seem to have dwelt too long on one phase of 
discipline. Other phases that need treatment must on the present 
occasion rest content with delineation. 

The definition of discipline, —the power of the educator to 
obtain willing cooperation from the pupil. The stages of dis- 
cipline, — home, school, life. Unless the will of the parents 
effectively governs the child, the child is spoilt and subsequent 
labor is largely in vain. The kindergarten is open to the charge 
that early training of observational faculties cuts short the de- 
velopment of the child’s imaginative dream-life, this dream-life 
being the presupposition of genuine culture. The methods of 
discipline—corporal punishment, command, persuasion (natural 
and supernatural motives), appeal to self-discipline. Corporal 
chastisement judiciously employed, often of untold value, can 
never be excluded on principle. The home needs it chiefly, to 
make the human animal obey reason instinctively before it can 


reason. If the animal has not learned to obey the reason of 
parents by the age of six, the man will hardly learn later to obey 
his own. The school needs the rod if the home has been remiss, 
if instinctive disobedience becomes a danger to character and 
discipline. The method I prefer, not to supersede other methods 
but to vivify them, is that of self-discipline. 


Finally, success in discipline depends on the educator’s rever-- 
ence for the child’s liberty. Get the child to experiment in self- 
denial, to take some deep, joyful swallows, just to see what it is. 

3e sure likewise that you know what it is yourself, otherwise 
your tones may not ring true. Be a Catholic, a thoroughbred 
Catholic, just for the fun of it. The statement is bizarre, but the 
truth it contains is liberating. Self-denial is as natural and ex- 
hilarating as athletics. Succeed by joyful failure. The heroes 
before you will gladly learn sympathy with the Saviour, the 
source of Christian culture, by sympathizing with His discipline. 
I recalf that once I turned to a class with the plea that their 
naughtiness and inattention made me feel as helpless as the 
elephants of King Porus when Alexander sent in men with 
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scythes to cut their sinews. I feel grateful to-day for the effective 
way those boys manifested their sympathy. I recall particularly 
how the ringleader froze with a look one youngster who mo- 
mentarily forgot the new order of things. 

Last but by far not least——lead them to the fountain-head of 
freedom. Liberty as the solution of discipline will be a beautiful 
dream, not an inspiring reality, unless you feed your children on 
the Bread that is the Body of the Liberator. Let their angels 
lead them daily to the Bread of the strong, and the tree of their 
young lives will thrive and grow, will put forth the branches 
of discipline, and ripen the fruits of the Holy Spirit, till it 
raises the young heroes and their freedom up to God. 





COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
TUESDAY, JUNE 30th, 1914, 2:30 P. M. 

The College Department held its first regular session at 2:30 
p.m. Prayer was said by the President of the Department, Very 
Rev. J. F. Green, O. S.A. 

The minutes of the preceding convention were adopted as 
printed im the General Proceedings. Then followed an address 
by the President of the Department who spoke as follows: 


ADDRESS OF VERY REV. JOSEPH F. GREEN, O. S. A. 


Members of the College Department of the Catholic Educational 
Association and friends: 

It is a pleasure to greet you and again preside over your delib- 
erations. We are gathered for serious work, in the greatest sea- 
side resort in the world. Famous for its conventions, Atlantic 
City is especially well known for the gatherings of educators in 
the various professions, who seem to find its busy life a stimulant 
and its sea air a tonic. To me it seems unnecessary to go back in 
review of the history of the work done by the College Depart- 
ment. The Bulletin of the Association is the record of the Col- 
lege Department’s contributions to the advancement of educational 
work — and I'll stand by the record. 

The work of this Department has been of the thorough 
and constructive kind that speaks permanency. Only after pa- 
tient study and exhaustive debate has this Department made 
recommendations to the college world. We are a voluntary body 
and our legislative power #s limited to suggesting improvements 
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educationally. The fact that we are an organized body, though 
voluntary, imposes on us a duty to higher Catholic education. 
That duty is to keep careful watch of all things that may have 
a bearing on Catholic higher education. This paper, if I may 
so dignify it, is to call the serious attention of all Catholic college 
educators to matters that are of immense concern to them. 


It would be great folly for us, if not a crime, to rest in the be- 
lief that things educational are in a settled condition. Educa- 
tional unrest is true right now. The fact that several educational 
foundations, financed by private interests, are making strenuous 
efforts to have the State and national government exercise 
paternal supervision over all things educational, will not be news 
to those here present. That these same private interests are 
striving to fashion the manner of the State and national control 
of higher education, is of interest and may be new to this Catholic 
college body. It, therefore, behooves the members of this De- 
partment to exercise a watchful care of all legislation in the 
various States in which we may reside, that in any way has a 
bearing on educational matters. It is not our purpose to inveigh 
against a reasonable and correct educational regulation. But 
we must earnestly combat the attempt of the State or the national 
government toward paternalism in education. In a word, legisla- 
tion that attempts to curtail or utterly to deny liberty of educa- 
tion, must be earnestly and stubbornly opposed by all Catholic 
educators. Therefore, we of this College Department should 
lead in this campaign against unjust legislative encroachments 
on our civil and religious rights. 

That this suggestion may take concrete form, I now recom- 
mend that a Committee of three from the College Department 
be appointed before this Convention adjourns, whose duty it 
will be to get written assurance from leaders in higher 
Catholic education that they will personally and actively con- 
cern themselves about legislation in their respective States that 
may be of vital Catholic interest, and that they will oppose 
enactment into law of attempted legislation hurtful or unfair to 
Catholic higher education. I would further suggest that a record 
of such attempted legislation be sent to the Secretary of this 
Department, together with the nature of the bill and the 
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name of the author. In this way the Educative Board of the 
College Department can be informed of legislation touching higher 
education throughout the country. Information of this kind will 
make it possible for this Department to give, at needed times, 
assistance to check legislation hostile and unfair to religious educa- 
tion. 

Vigilance is and must be the price of educational liberty. Are 
you, members of. this College Department, ready and willing to pay 
the price? A committee such as I suggest, if active, can do 
splendid work for religious education. It were idle for us to 
persuade ourselves that the enemies of religious education are 
not active. A criticism recently made in the national house of 
representatives against the Carnegie Foundation and the prac- 
tical domination of agricultural institutions by the Rockefeller 
Foundation, indicates the deep interest men are taking in the 
aitempted throttling of educational freedom. The cry is being 
made, too, by thinking men, against the widespread crime wave 
due to lack of religion in education. It is imperative, then, 
that this Department take definite steps to protect higher 
education against a supervision that is unfriendly if not positively 
hostile to all religion in education, in a word, to protect Catholic 
ideals in education from actual annihilation. Last year this Chair 
called the attention of this Department to a movement that was 
on foot to found a national university. Already a bill has been 
presented to Congress, through the efforts of President James 
of the University of Illinois, to set aside the sum of $500,000 to 
permit the preliminary work to be inaugurated looking to the 
founding of such a university. Members of this College Depart- 
ment, I say to you, we must not sit idle and permit such 
tremendous educational powers to be put into the hands of men 
unfriendly to all religion in education, but especially antagonistic 
to our Catholic educational ideals. 

I now call attention to a happening here in Atlantic City only 
last week at the convention of the American Medical Association. 
It has to do with advanced education and is, therefore, the concern 
of this Department. The American Medical Association asked 
for the creation of a National Board of Health and that the 
head of such body be one of its members and also a member of the 
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President’s cabinet. On first blush this suggestion looks good and 
reasonable. Ordinarily it would be all right, were it not for the 
well known unholy ambition of the American Medical Association 
for power, political and otherwise. The concrete result of such a 
law, with the assistance of the private Foundations, attention to 
which I called in the opening of this paper, would be the ultimate 
control of all things medical—text-books, instruments, etc. Of 
itself this would be bad enough if the supremacy would cease at 
that, but unfortunately it would mean the control of the various 
State and municipal Boards of Health, the examining and licensing 
boards. Finally, it would mean that those only would be admitted 
to the study and practice of medicine who would be acceptable 
to this medico-political organization. Are we ready to accept the 
resolutions of the American Medical Association enacted into law 
and its accompanying results? If the American Medical Associa- 
tion is successful in having enacted into law these plans, which I 
hope they will not, it will speedily bring us face to face with 
equally serious problems, i. e. the invasion of our hospitals. 
Already a resolution has been passed and an effort made to 
standardize all hospitals. A fair and impartial standardization 
all would welcome. But the standardization aimed at by the 
American Medical Association means the control of hospitals. 
This situation Catholics do not want and must not submit to. 
Since the hospitals are put in the educational class by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, they naturally come within the province 
of this Department. I suggest, therefore, that a Committee be 
appointed to act with the Committee above indicated, to get 
into touch with the heads of our Catholic hospitals and to 
warn them of the threatened invasion of their rights by the 
American Medical Association, particularly after the style of the 
Carnegie Foundation. 

Here is the concrete proposition: A committee is selected by 
the American Medical Association with responsibility to no one 
and whose efficiency is frequently determined for the occasion 
rather than a fitness for the work. They walk into a hospital, 
take a cursory look about and place the hospital in class A, B 
or C as they see fit. And if the past history of this so-called effi- 


ciency board is any criterion on which to base a judgment, where 
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Catholic or religious institutions are concerned you can for the 
most part look for a class C designation of your hospital. To 
the world at large, not schooled in the prejudices and skullduggery 
methods of these so-called efficiency committees or boards, your 
hospital is published as an unfit place to care for the sick, your 
physicians of an inferior class, and your nurse yraduates share 
the degradation that class C designation carries with it, because 
class C is real educational degradation. In a word, you have been 
professionally killed, stabbed in the back, with never a chance 
to be heard in defence of your professional fitness to do the work 
you were organized to carry on. 


There is an attempt being made, and I regret to say not with- 
out success, to affiliate our Catholic hospitals with State and sec- 
tarian universities. Personally I fail to see what advantage ac- 
crues to the Catholic hospital by such affiliation, beyond the gradu- 
ation of a few nurses with a university diploma. But I do see 
where Catholic hospitals lose practically all of their autonomy 
except to do the drudge work. They forfeit the right to name 


their staff physicians; the internes or house physicians are sent 
from the university ; in the ethics, that shall govern the operating 
room they have no voice. The university may, if it see fit to 
do so, even say who may or may not constitute the nurse class. 
Under the circumstances, little if anything remains to hospital 
Sisters beyond the right to work. Such affiliations are conducive 
to no good and should be discouraged; you give much and get 
practically nothing in return. So tyrannical and arbitrary are 
some of these supervisions of our Catholic affiliated hospitals, 
that you will scarcely see publicly displayed any emblem of the 
hospital’s Catholicity, even a crucifix may not be too prominently 
in evidence. 

In calling attention to the above named situations I feel I am 
doing only my duty as President of the College Department. I, 
therefore, in conclusion, thank you for your courteous and patient 
attention to my remarks. 


The paper assigned for the afternoon was, “The Scope and 
Meaning of a Liberal Education” by the Very Rev. Augustine , 
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Stocker, O. S. B., D. D., Prior of New Subiaco Benedictine 
Abbey, Subiaco, Ark. 

A formal discussion of the paper was given by Very Rev. J. 
P. O’Mahoney, C. S. V., President St. Viator’s College, Bour- 
bonnais, Ill. The discussion was continued by Rev. F. P. 
‘ Donnelly, S. J., St. Andrews on the Hudson, Rev. John C. 
Reville, S. J., Macon, Ga., Rev. M. A. Schumacher, C. S. C., Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

The Chair then appointed the following Committees: 

Committee on Nominations: V. Rev. J. P. O’Mahoney, Rev. 
Joseph F. Smith, V. Rev. B. P. O'Reilly, V. Rev. J. J. Stocker, 
Brother Thomas, F. S. C. 

Committee on Resolutions: Rev. H. S. Spalding, Rev. M. 
A. Schumacher, V. Rev. J. J. Dean, Rev. J. B. Craney, Rev. J. F. 
Smith. 


The meeting adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION 


WEDNESDAY, JULY Ist, 1914, 9:30 A. M. 

The first paper read at this session was, “Mathematics in High 
School and College’ by Brother Adam Hoffman, S. M., St. 
Mary’s College, Dayton, Ohio. The paper was discussed by Rev. 
E. Carter, C. M., St. John’s College, Brooklyn, N. Y. and Mr. 
W. J. McAuliffe, Cathedral College, New York. 

The second paper was “Two Essential Notions of Scholasti- 
cism” by Rev. R. H. Tierney, S. J., Editor of America. This 
paper was discussed by Rev. J. C. Reville, S. J., Macon, Ga., 
Rev. Patrick Cummins, O. S. B., Conception College, Missouri 
and Rev. Augustine Stocker, O. S. B. 

The third paper was “English in the High School” and was 
read by Brother Julian, C. F. X., St. Mary’s College, Louisville, 
Ky. This paper was discussed by Rev. W. S. Singleton, S. J., 
St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, Pa. The discussion submitted 
by Rev. J. L. Carrico, C. S. C., of Notre Dame, was read by 
Rev. M. A. Schumacher. The discussion was closed by Rev. 
F, P. Donnelly, S. J. 

At 2:30 p. m. there was a paper on “Special Methods of Pre- 
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senting Mathematics in the High School” by Rev. Brother 
Richard, F. S. C., Philadelphia, Pa. The paper was discussed 
by Brother Eugene, F. S. C., Philadelphia, Brother Arnold, F. S. 
C., Troy, N. Y., and Brother Isadore, F. S. C., Washington, D. C. 


THIRD SESSION 


THURSDAY, JULY 2nd, 9:30 A. M. 

This morning was given up to reports from the various sections 
and to discussing matters relating to the welfare of the Depart- 
ment. Rev. F. P. Donnelly, S. J., presented the report for the 
Section of Language and Literature. This was discussed by Rev. 
M. J. Ahern, S. J., Rev. F. P. Donnelly, S. J., Rev. T. J. Mc- 
Clusky, S. J., and Rev. Matthew Schumacher, C. S. C. 

The report from the Department of Science and Mathematics 
is to be submitted later by Brother Thomas, F. S.C. Rev. R. H. 
Tierney, S. J., is to make a report on the Philosophy Section. 

There was considerable discussion on the establishment of 
social centers in our large cities and the question of making 
philosophy bear upon actual problems was likewise taken up. 
Those entering into this discussion were Rev. R. H. Tierney, S. J., 
Rev. H. S. Spalding, S. J., Mr. Downing, Newman High School, 
Hackensack, N. J., and Very Rev. J. F. Green, O. S. A. 

Next came the report of the Committee on Resolutions, read 
by Rev. H. S. Spalding, S. J. 

The resolution referring to interference with educational 
development was discussed by Father Tierney, who said that we 
should be careful not to allow ourselves to be surprised by legisla- 
tion that, is hostile to our interests. The point was brought out 
by the President, Father Green, that the Association has no bind- 
ing power but it can only suggest what it would be good for the 
members of the Association to do. 

The resolution regarding the curriculum was endorsed by 
discussion and it was hoped that the time would soon be at hand 
when the Catholic Educational Association could meet the situa- 
tion properly. The resolutions were finally accepted as read. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


The College Department of the Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation welcomes the renewed interest manifested in liberal 
studies in the educational world, and recommends that the col- 
leges of the Association continue the good work that is their 
inheritance, to add thereto new subjects as they prove them- 
selves worthy of a place among the studies that lead to a liberal 
education. [k . 

The principle of correlation in studies properly applied is so 
fruitful that the College Department suggests that the rdle of 
this principle in single subjects and in the whole curriculum be 
given careful thought. 

The College Department recommends a healthy interest in edu- 
cational movements both local and national and that the colleges 
supply information to reasonable questionnaries when such is 
sought. 

We view with regret the efforts that are constantly made to 
curtail legitimate freedom of education, the more so that these 
efforts are contrary both to the spirit and letter of the con- 
stitution of the United States. 

During the past year the movement for the reorganization of 


primary and secondary education has grown and crystalized. 
It is admitted by educators in State and private, in religious and 
non-sectarian institutions, that those pupils who intend to enter 
high school should be enabled to do so after the completion of 
six years of elementary work. We therefore express our appro- 
bation of this movement and believe that it should be encouraged 
as tending to the better coordination of education. 


The report of the Committee on Nominations was given by 
Rev. J. P. O’Mahoney, C. S. V. The report is as follows: 

President, Rev. Matthew Schumacher, C. S. C., University of 
Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind.; Vice President, Very Rev. Ber- 
nard O’Reilly, S. M., St. Mary’s College, Dayton, Ohio; Secre- 
tary, Very Rev. J. P: O’Mahoney, C. S. V., St. Viator’s College, 
Bourbonnais, Ill. 

Members of the Executive Board: Rev. M. A. Schumacher, 
C. S. C., Notre Dame, Ind., Rev. H. S. Spalding, S. J., Chicago, 
Ill.; Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. S. Sp., Pittsburg, Pa 

The Standing Committee: Very Rev. J. F. Green, O. S. A.,, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. D. J. McHugh, C M., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. J. A. 
Van Heertum, O. Pr., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. T. Saurer, C. PP. S., 
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Collegeville, Ind., Brother Thomas, F. S. C., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Brother James, C. F. X., Louisville, Ky.; Very Rev. R. H. Smith, 
S. M., Jefferson College, La.; Rev. P. Cummins, O. S. B., Con- 
ception, Mo. 

Philosophy and History Section: — Rev. George Sauvage, C. 
S. C., Chairman, Washington, D. C.; Rev. R. H. Tierney, S. J., 
Vice Chairman, New York; Rev. Lawrence Yeske, S. M., Sec- 
retary, Dayton, Ohio. 

Section of Mathematics and Science: — Rev. D. J. McHugh, 
C. M., Chairman, De Paul University, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. M. J. 
Ahern, S. J., Buffalo, N. Y.; Rev. J. B. Craney, Dubuque, I[a.; 
3rother Thomas, F. S. C., Manhattan College, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Brother Peter, C. F. X., Baltimore, Md.; Mr. W. J. McAuliffe, 
New York. 

Section of Language and Literature: — Rev. F. P. Donnelly, 
S. J., Chairman, St. Andrews on the Hudson; Brother Bede, 
C. F. X., Secretary, Baltimore, Md.; Professor Lennox, Litt. D., 
Washington, D. C.; Rev. J. L. Carrico, C. S. C., Notre Dame, 
Ind.; Rev. Albert Muntsch, S. J., St. Louis, Mo. 

The new officers were then installed and after a brief address 
by the President and a vote extended to all who helped to make 
the work of the College Department of the eleventh annual Con- 
vention a success, the meeting adjourned. 

MATTHEW SCHUMACHER, C. S. C., 
Secretary. 


SECTION OF LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


REPORT OF THE CHAIRMAN IN THE LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
SECTION OF THE COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 


The Language Section of the College Department, owing to the 
many engagements of the delegates, did not come into touch 
with all of those whose views it would be pleased to hear and 
whose suggestions it would be glad to embody in this report. 
From those with whom the Chairman of this Section has com- 
municated, he has gathered the following recommendations: 

It is the opinion of all that the study of languages must and 
should form the principal subject of the college and high school. 
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The classical languages are still the most effective instruments for 
developing the faculties of man and imparting a liberal education. 
The tendency to subordinate the study of the classical languages 
to the acquisition of philology, archaeology and kindred sciences, 
is deplored as being subversive of the very purpose for which 
these languages are studied. These languages are to be subor- 
dinated to all the faculties of man, to the taste, the judgment, 
the faculty of logic, the imagination, and not alone to grammar 
and antiquities. The study of the languages of Greece and 
Rome should be directed to the mastery of the art of expression. 
Trained faculties with power of self-expression are eminently 
useful and practical for life in any and every phase of it and are 
the best preparation for all professions. This Section gives its 
hearty approval to the various movements undertaken of late to 
make Latin a language for daily speech and writing. Among 
such movements it is glad to recommend to the attention of the 
Department, the Societas Gentium Latina, inspired and organized 
by Mr. Arcadius Avellanus. Those interested are urged to com- 
municate with Mr. Chandler Davis, 1 Broadway, N. Y. 


An enthusiastic and practical teaching of the English language 
should accompany the study of the classics. In the very process 
of teaching Latin and Greek and as an outcome, there should be 
and will be a higher appreciation and more perfect mastery of 
our own splendid language and literature. The study of all these 
languages should go side by side, supplementing one another and 
all subserving to the final scope of a liberal education. We 
heartily approve of the movement which would begin the studv 
of Greek and Latin at an earlier age and endorse the shortening 
of the grammar period of education. This would enable the 
student to acquire a full and rounded education in preparation 
for his life and lifework sooner than is now possible; and sq 
render unnecessary vocational branches, which can more satis- 
factorily be taken up when the student is not distracted with 
other work and is better fitted to apply himself to such definite 
and limited occupations. 

We heartily approve of the tendencies in various institutions 
by which the humanizing influences of language and literature 
are introduced even into strictly scientific courses. Science will 
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lose nothing ; the languages will gain much, and the students will 
be better equipped for their life outside their chosen profession 
and greatly helped even in their scientific work. Minds without 
the powers of self-expression cannot do full justice to the 
sciences. 

After many years of successful conventions where the prin- 
ciples of education have been so ably discussed, it has been sug- 
gested that this Section should recommend short papers on 
practical phases of language and literature with longer discus- 
sions, embodying the practical experience of the educators, 

It is the conviction of this Section that Catholic colleges and 
high schools should welcome, as they do, every improvement in 
method and contents from whatever source, but at the same time 
it is their conviction that the experience gained by our prede- 
cessors and handed ort to us, is not lightly to be set aside for 
some fascinating fad whose passing attractions may dazzle but 
will never give the solid results that our forefathers obtained by 
the classical languages, helped by the vernacular, by mathematics, 
and other sciences, by history and modern languages, all con- 
curring in harmonious subordination to achieve the purpose of 
educating our Catholic youth in the best things of all time, while 
giving them the highest things of eternity. 

Francis P. DoNNELLY, S. J., 
Chairman. 





PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


LIBERAL EDUCATION 
4 
VERY REVEREND AUGUSTINE STOCKER, 0. S. B., D. D., PRIOR OF NEW 
SUBIACO ABBEY, SUBIACO, ARK. 


The subject assigned to me by those who determined the 
program of this Convention is “Liberal Education.” There are 
no doubt many here present who could have handled this sub- 
ject with more depth and precision and above all with more 
practical application than myself; but while I realized the re- 
sponsibility of accepting, I thought it would be cowardly to de- 


cline an honorable invitation. The success of our educational 
conventions is secured by those who are wiiling to work, not by 
those who are too bashful to make an effort or to risk a humilia- 
tion. As far as I have been able to discern during my short 
acquaintance with our Association its aims are chiefly practical, 
viz., how to improve our educational system so as to reach the 
best results. From this it would follow that only a man who 
has been identified with the movement from the beginning can 
be expected to have that intimate knowledge of the situation 
which will warrant pertinent suggestions. However, as my sub- 
ject happens to be more of a theoretical nature, disclaiming to 
serve immediate utilitarian purposes, | may be pardoned if in 
its presentation I do not furnish a directly practical contribution 
to our educational program. Without further ado, then, I ad- 
dress myself to my task. Three things concerning liberal 
education will come up for discussion: its scope, its means, and 
its advantages. 

In order to define the scope of liberal education it is necessary 
to gauge the exact meaning of “liberal” in the present connec- 
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tion. Liberal is derived from the Latin word liber, which means 
free. Liberi, in classical language, designates the children of the 
family in contrast to the slaves. In both these allusions we have 
a clue to the meaning of “liberal’’ when used in qualifying educa- 
tion. A liberal education is one that is free from bondage to 
immediate utilitarian purposes. As such it is distinguished from 
professional education—whether professional implies one of the 
mechanical trades or the so-called higher avocations—which 
aims at preparing a man for a distinct kind of work wherewith 
to obtain his livelihood. From the other point of view a liberal 
education is that which the children of a family, its favorite and 
leisurely members, may claim as their proper portion. It is, as 
Newman says, “a gentleman’s knowledge”. As such it is op- 
posed to lack of culture and refinement. 

With the light afforded from the significance of the word I 
proceed to further develop the idea of liberal education. Ex- 
pressed in most general terms its scope is: Mens sana in cor- 
pore sano, There is an analogy between the body and the mind. 
At first the body of man is utterly helpless. By and by, through 
many failures, the art of walking is learned and all the bodily 
movements become steady. Still the ordinary exercises implied 
in the development from infancy to boyhood are not properly 
called a training of the body. Only when the boy or young 
man on set purpose engages in specific exercises with a view 
to achieve the greatest possible efficiency of his bodily organism, 
we have the distinctive feature of bodily training. Its aim is 
the man of perfect physique. Thus the mind of man is exceed- 
ingly awkward at its awakening. Only very gradually its powers 
are drawn out and perfected. Elementary education corresponds 
to learning how to walk and perform the functions of daily life. 
It is not yet properly training of the mind. Those who have en- 
joyed the benefit of only an elementary education have, as yet, 
in the words of Newman, “no principle laid down with them as 
a foundation for the intellect to build upon; they have no dis- 
criminating convictions and no grasp of consequences. And 
therefore they talk at random if they talk much, and cannot help 
being flippant or what is emphatically called ‘young’.” That 
special training of the mind which we distinguish as liberal 
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education supposes elementary education and is built upon it. 
It has for its purpose the bringing out of all the latent or dor- 
mant powers of the mind. The result in contemplation is the 
man of perfect intellect. 

Now let us see what is meant by this. If a perfect physique 
implies perfect health and harmonious development of all the 
organs of the body, a perfect intellect means a perfect condition 
of the mind and a harmonious development of all its faculties. 
A mind thus trained is distinguished by the attributes of force, 
steadiness, comprehensiveness, and versatility; it has perfect 
command over its own powers and an instinctive, just estimate 
of things as they pass before it. When speaking on this subject 
we cannot help, willingly or unwillingly, to fall into the phrase- 
ology of Newman. “To open the mind, to correct it, to refine 
it, to enable it to know and to digest, master, rule, and use its 
own knowledge, to give it power over its own faculties, applica- 
tion, flexibility, method, critical exactness, sagacity, resource, ad- 
dress, eloquent expression’”—these and others are the splendid 
fruits of a liberal education. Therefore its aim is not to store 
the mind with knowledge, but to give it the best possible equip- 
ment for dealing with knowledge of any kind. Intellectual cul- 
ture per se, not primarily as a means towards a further end but 
as an end in itself, is the scope of a liberal education. What 
health is in the physical order, and virtue in the moral order, 
such is in the intellectual order that excellence of mind which is 
the proper result of a liberal education. It is a permanent endow- 
ment, an enlargement, an illumination, a virile beauty of intellect. 

‘Having defined the scope, I pass on to investigate the means 
of liberal education. Which are the tools, as it were, by which 
the rough diamond of the mind is ground into brilliancy? 
Among the instruments of a liberal education the classical lan- 
guages, Greek and Latin, hold a prominent place. The very 
process of learning a foreign tongue is an excellent means of 
mental discipline. The trials of vocabulary and grammar stimu- 
late memory, attention, judgment; the practice, continued for 
years, of translating from one language into another, requiring, 
as it does, the nice balancing and liquifying, as it were, in the 
mind of all the structural elements of a proposition, so as to 
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cast a given thought into an entirely new mould without destroy- 
ing its identity, cannot but produce great mental versatility. 
Translation is an admirable drill of the thinking faculty, and its 
bracing effect is in proportion to the divergency of the idioms 
with which it is concerned. Hence to engage for years in the 
daily exercise of reducing Latin and Greek thought into idio- 
matic English, and, what is even more taxing, English thought 
into idiomatic Latin and Greek, will qualify the mind easily to 
grasp any thought, to turn it every way it wishes, to penetrate all 
its phases, and to give it ready expression. In the Greek language 
logos means both thought and word, and there is, indeed, an 
almost automatic connection between them in the well-trained 
mind. No sooner will a thought loom up in such a mind but it 
will crystallize into fitting language, thanks to the intellectual 
habit formed by thorough practice of many years. Hazy think- 
ing and hazy speaking, these twin defects of many modern 
minds, have become an impossibility to the classically educated. 
The latter may be devoid of deep learning; but what they know 
they know and can express with clearness. 


In some measure the advantages just mentioned accrue from 
the study of any foreign tongue; but the classical languages 
excel them all as instruments of mind formation. The classical 
languages have, through many centuries and by countless educa- 
tors, been sharpened and refined into educational instruments 
par excellence. There is no modern language or literature that 
has received one-tenth of the attention that has been bestowed 
upon the languages of Athens and Rome. Besides, the world of 
thought that meets the student in the classical languages is just 
the food for the minds of the young to thrive on. Says Arch- 
bishop Spalding: ‘The educational value of the classics does 
not lie so much in the Greek and Latin languages as in the 
type of mind, the sense of proportion and beauty, the heroic 
temper, the philosophic mood, the keen relish for high enter- 
prise, and the joyful love of life which they make known to us.” 
Add to this that the Greek and Roman literatures are at the 
bottom of our western civilization. In them we find the first 
principles of our intellectual culture. If we consider it a privi- 
lege to get knowledge at first hand from experimenting scientists, 
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discoverers, inventors, it is certainly an enviable lot to sit at the 
feet of the first schoolmasters of the civilized world. And this 
privilege belongs to these who drink at the fountain of Greek 
and Roman literature. 


If so much in favor of the classical languages suggests itself 
a priori, the weight of the argument a posteriori is not less. 
When a new educational program restricting the study of the 
classical languages was to be officially introduced in Germany 
in 1892, Professor Helmholtz of the University of Berlin, one 
of the leading scientists of the 19th century, protested saying: 
“The study of the ancient languages has so far proved to be 
the best means of imparting the best mental culture.” As a 
proof he gives his own experience in the physical laboratory of 
the Berlin University where the students who had made the 
classical course, after one year’s laboratory work, surpassed 
those who had made the so-called science course (Realschule), 
although the latter had studied much more natural science than 
the former. Professor Vichow was convinced that ‘dropping 
Latin would prove most dangerous and injurious to the medical 
profession.” However, the new plan was put into effect with 
the result that ten years later the complaints of competent educa- 
tors became louder and more numerous. In 1870 graduates 
from non-classical schools were first admitted to the universities 
of Germany on equal terms with classical students. After a 
ten years’ trial of this plan the thirty-six professors of the Philo- 
sophical Faculty of Berlin drew up a memorandum addressed to 
the Ministry of Instruction which is said to be the most powerful 
plea ever made in behalf of classical studies. They character- 
ized the graduates of practical schools, in contrast to the classical 
graduates, as of “slower development, superficial knowledge, 
lack of independent judgment, inferiority in private research, 
less dexterity, want of keenness, and defective power of ex- 
pression.” 

At the side of the classical languages, from the study of which 
the mind is to derive especially versatility, mathematics must do 
its part to insure unerring accuracy to its operations. Mathemat- 
ics is inexorable, pardoning no oversights, and a long familiarity 
with it, in all its branches, cannot but impart to the mind some 
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of its own inexorable character—a quality that will serve it in 
good stead in any search after truth. For it is the neglect of 
detail that leads the investigator on a wrong track, or mars the 
correctness of his inductions. Besides, it is one of the functions 
of the intellect to reason out conclusions from principles. 
Mathematics gives the mind facility in reasoning. Says John 
Locke: “Would you have a man reason well, you must use him 
to it betimes, exercise his mind in observing the connection of 
ideas and following them in train. Nothing does this better than 
mathematics, which therefore I think should be taught all those 
who have the time and opportunity, not so much to make them 
mathematicians as to make them reasonable creatures.” Very 
well said, and to our purpose. Mathematics as a tool of liberal 
education is primarily intended to put our reasoning faculty at 
its best. 

‘Another indispensable instrument of mind culture is history. 
It is no compliment we pay to a person when we say, “he is a 
theorist”. We thereby insinuate that he has not realized the 
important fact that theories have their limitations in practical 
life. It would certainly be a pity if a liberal education could 
offer no protection against unavoidable blundering in this re- 
spect. To be sure the experience of life will have to teach a 
man many things which with the same degree of perfection can 
be learned in no other way; and the experience of life cannot, 
strictly speaking, be anticipated. There is, however, a branch 
of study, Cicero’s Magistra Vitae, by which we appropriate, as 
it were, the experiences of others, and thus through the study 
of history, become old in wisdom before we are old in age. 
Add to this that the study of history widens the intellectual 
horizon. If it argues a defect to be a theorist, it is just as bad to 
be swaddled in provincial notions. We smile at the naivete of 
those who imagine that their country and their time represent 
the acme of human achievements. The “Tous sont fous hors 
nous et nos amis’ is not just expressive of the cultured gentle- 
man, from whom we expect some breadth of view and tolerance 
of mind; and it is precisely the study of history that will effec- 
tively counteract narrowness of mental vision. 

A department of history is biography, and a species of biog- 
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raphy is autobiography. There is a kind of unconscious autobiog- 
raphy which enlists our attention in the present connection. 
Literature has been aptly styled the autobiography of mankind. 
If intellectual culture, which is the aim of liberal education, is 
to yield us power to deal with men, one of its advantages to 
be pointed out in the sequel—literature, as making us familiar 
with the terrain of our activity, must enter into the process of 
formation. By literature I mean here especially the literature of 
our time and our country. For that is the literature that will 
reveal to us the thoughts and aspirations of the society in which 
to move as influential factors, liberal education is to qualify us. 
There is another reason, besides, why literature must figure in 
liberal education. A cultured man is expected to use his vernac- 
ular with facility and elegance. Now, while as I observed 
above, the exercises involved in the study of classical philology 
contribute a great deal towards this result, familiarity with the 
masterpiece of one’s vernacular is indispensable to acquire both 
correctness of idiom and wealth of diction. For, save in the 
case of creative geniuses, speech means largely imitation, which 
again supposes familiarity with the best models. In connection 
with the study of literature the best interests of mind culture 
require frequent literary efforts on the part of pupils. Educa- 
tion is an active process, and there is nothing else quite equal 
to composition in compelling the mind to rouse all its latent 
energy. Writing makes a thorough man. 

The partial effects of the instruments of mental culture al- 
ready mentioned are accentuated, harmonized and crowned by 
the study of philosophy, which accordingly may not be absent 
from a curriculum of liberal education. Mental culture would 
scarcely be an unqualified boon if it did not render the mind 
immune against the most common causes of intellectual con- 
fusion, i. e., against superficiality and onesidedness. Now it is 
precisely philosophy that protects the mind against superficiality 
by enabling and habituating it to go to the bottom of things, and 
against onesidedness by training it, while affording a vantage 
ground, to view things in their coherence and relationship with 
one another. Philosophy signifies essentially a survey of the 
whole; the philosophic view is a world-view, a Weltanschauung 
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Speaking of liberal education in concreto, among Catholics, it 
goes without saying that the philosophic view must be deepened 
and expanded by a thorough study of the Catholic religion. 

With the ones mentioned I do not pretend to have exhausted 
the list of means of liberal educaiton. Let it be observed, how- 
ever, that in the nature of the case they must not be too many ; 
for mental culture is a matter of assimilation, digestion, growth, 
in which process neither crowding nor forcing can avail aught. 
Here it is the multum, not the multa that counts. “Only great, 
concentrated, and prolonged efforts in one direction really train 
the mind,” says Dr. Stanley Hall. There is a deep psychology 
in the name of “school’”—originated by those masters of educa- 
tion, the Greeks—which means leisure. 

A word, however, with a view to forestall an objection, is 
here in place concerning the sciences. As to the position which 
they ought to occupy in a curriculum of a liberal education, it is 
impossible to find consonant views among modern educators. 
That they must receive honorable treatment, all agree; but there 
are those who would largely substitute them, as more practical, 
for humanistic studies. However, this looking beyond the cul- 
ture of the mind to immediate practical consequences, is to mis- 
take the aim of a liberal education. Let general culture come 
before specialized studies. Only thus will the mind of the 
specialist be proof against narrowness, and the special study 
be safe against being pushed beyond its proper limits. In short, 
extensive scientific study ought to suppose an A. B. degree with 
all it implies. The experience of Germany, alluded to above, 
endorses the contention of Archbishop Spalding, who says: 
“However great the value of natural knowledge may be, it is 
as an instrument of culture inferior to literature.” 


On the side of this eminent prelate are wise educators, both 
in the Church and out of it, who with Professor Minsterberg, 
would call many modern school-reforms “school-deteriorations.” 
It would seem that the modern standard college has received its 
form rather from below, from popular pressure that wishes to 
reduce educational results immediately into a corresponding 
value in United States currency, than from above, from the 
experience of the world’s wisest educators. Our standard col- 
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lege, | fear, is rather a college that can stand competition than 
an embodiment of the best educational ideals. What Newman 
said over fifty years ago in reference to European conditions, 
holds good, I am afraid, with increased emphasis in our time 
and country. Said he: 


“T will tell you what has been the practical error of the last 
twenty years. It has been the error of disturbing and enfeebling 
the mind by an unmeaning profusion of subjects; of implying 
that a smattering in a dozen branches of study is not shallow- 
ness, which it really is, but enlargement, which it is not. Wise 
men have lifted their voice in vain; and at length, lest their own 
institutions should be outshone and should disappear in the folly 
of the hour, they have been obliged to make concessions of 
which they do not approve.” 


However, it is not my business to discuss the standard college, 
nor to-essay an opinion to what extent we might be justified in 
making compromises with the modern spirit. Suffice it to have 
protested, in the name of liberal education, against the fallacy 
of measuring the value of an educational curriculum by its rela- 


tion to immediate practical results or by the multitude of studies 
it comprises. 


Before proceeding to the third part of my subject, I find it 
opportune to protect a vulnerable point of my discussion by 
touching upon the question concerning the place where a liberal 
education is to be obtained. Cardinal Newman, in his Jdea of 
a University, certainly a standard work on our present subject, 
maintains that the university is the place to secure a liberal 
education. Likewise, Archbishop Spalding, in his magnificent 
discourse on “Higher Education,” with which he launched the 
project of the Catholic University at the Third Council of Balti- 
more, speaks of the intended seat of learning as a greatl em- 
porium of liberal education. If this be the case it would seem 
that so far I have been beating the air; for the studies which I 
have mentioned as the principal instruments of a liberal educa- 
tion are more at home in the college than in the university. | 
hope to show, however, that the position taken in this paper 
is not really antagonistic to Newman and Spalding; for I cer- 
tainly should hate to be at cross-purposes with these eminent 
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authorities when there is question of educational problems. 
Newman, when speaking of the University as the seat of a 
liberal education, has in view the old English universities con- 
sisting of clusters of colleges in which humanistic studies have a 
favorite abode. Liberal education, then, is in Newman’s plan, 
really imparted at a college, but the college forms part of a 
university. Essentially the same education may be obtained at 
a college locally by itself and apart from others, as is the case 
with most colleges in these United States to which our youth 
resort for gaining a liberal education. But it cannot be denied 
that the physical and intellectual approximation of colleges, as 
exemplified in certain European centers of learning and aimed 
at in this country, has a tendency to create a situation most fav- 
orable to a liberal education, both on account of the great con- 
course of students and consequent friction of mind with mind, 
and on account of the healthy emulation thereby occasioned be- 
tween the various colleges. 

Another consideration obtrudes: itself in this connection. A 
university, in its adequate conception, is of course vastly more 
than a conglomeration of colleges: it is a place where all science 
is taught, and therefore its range is much wider than merely to 
impart a liberal education. It may be said, however, that the 
quality of mind which is to be the product of a liberal education 
is personified in a university. In a university knowledge dwells 
as philosophy, that is, in harmonious relationship of part with 
part. Consequently it stands to reasom that ceteris paribus a 
college in connection with a university is the place to enjoy the 
best advantages of a liberal education. Nay, the very residence 
at a university, where the atmosphere is charged with the ozone 
of intellectual culture, is by itself something of a liberal educa- 
tion. In the light of these remarks I fear no contradiction with 
Newman or Spalding when I maintain that our colleges are the 
places where, with a difference in accessory advantages, the 
youth of our country are to receive their intellectual culture. 
Were it true with regard to our institutions, what Archbishop 
Spalding wittily observes, that students leaving college usually 
divide into two classes—those who have learned nothing and 
those who have forgotten everything—this would be a severe 
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indictment of our educational skill. On the contrary a college 
should send forth its graduates both capable and desirous of 
making a university of the world, with the ardent desire to grow 
in intellectual culture to the end of life. 

After having defined the scope and analyzed the means of a 
liberal education, there remains a third phase of my subject for 
discussion, viz., its advantages. I have excluded an immediate 
utilitarian purpose from liberal education; and yet if it cannot 
hold out a desirable end to be reached by it, it will not be capable 
of engaging the interest and ambition of reasonable men. What, 
then, is it good for? To have a cultured mind is in itself an end 
worthy of man’s efforts, as it is a good thing to possess a healthy 
body. Hence the mens sana in corpore sano would be a sufficient 
recommendation for a liberal education. If the intellect is the 
distinctive faculty of man, its perfection cannot but be the glory 
of man. If a well developed body, fine manners, vigor of con- 
stitution, are a decided boon, what shall we not say of a mind 
that is quick, accurate, versatile, profound, comprehensive? Is 
it a small benefit to have a mind which, in the language of New- 
man, is almost prophetic from its knowledge of history, almost 
heart-searching from its knowledge of human nature, endowed 
with almost supernatural charity from its freedom from little- 
ness and prejudice; that has almost the repose of faith because 
nothing can startle it; that has almost the beauty and harmony 
of heavenly contemplation because of its intimacy with the eter- 
nal order of things and the music of the spheres? Strength and 
beauty of mind are certainly an end worthy of man’s ambition. 

However, as a perfect bodily constitution has the further ad- 
vantage that a person is both fortified against the encroachments 
of disease and well fitted for any task of physical exertion, so 
the cultured mind, on the one hand, enjoys a certain immunity 
from the germs of error with which the intellectual atmosphere 
is charged, and on the other hand, is in the best disposition to 
grapple successfully with difficult intellectual problems. This 
comes in good stead to those who approach professional studies 
from the vantage ground of a liberal education. As a matter 
of fact where educational affairs are well regulated, no one is 
permitted to enter a university for the sake of pursuing profes- 
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sional studies before his maturity has been tested. And the 
maturity examination in question is the crowning feature of a 
course of liberal education. A liberal education, then, is sup- 
posed to give that maturity of the mind to the student which 
lifts him from the state of intellectual minority and makes him 
of age in the commonwealth of letters. I cannot refrain from 
again quoting Newman. 


“The man,” says he, “who has learned to think and to 
reason and to compare and to discriminate and to analyze, who 
has refined his taste and formed his judgment and sharpened 
his mental vision, will not, indeed, at once be a lawyer, a pleader, 
or an orator, or a statesman, or a physician, or a good landlord, 
or a man of business, or a soldier, or an engineer, or a chemist, 
or a geologist, or an antiquarian, but he will be placed in a state 
of intellect in which he can take up any of the sciences or 
callings I have referred to, or any other for which he has taste 
or special talent, with an ease, a grace, a versatility, a success, 
to which another is a stranger.” 


So far I have considered the advantages of a liberal education 


as touching the individual and his lifework. It affects him fur- 
ther, however, in his social capacity as a member of society. To 
the men of culture belongs the sceptre of intellectual leadership. 
Knowledge, or rather the dexterity of wielding knowledge, as 
possessed by the bright and clever mind, is power. Whether in 
speech or writing, whether in the ephemeral product of the daily 
press or in the more pretentious article of the magazine, or in 
the impact of a strong book, the man of culture makes his in- 
fluence felt. But knowledge is power for either good or evil. 
A brilliant mind is a two-edged sword. We often find the finest 
minds arrayed against God and His Church, against virtue and 
the inviolability of the moral code, against the divinely sanc- 
tioned order of society. So much the more have we Catholics, in 
the aggregate, a responsibility to protect our own people against 
the danger to which the ubiquity and subtlety of error expose 
them. We should be able, moreover, to carry the war into the 
enemy’s camp and to silence his guns. But to accomplish this we 
must be a match intellectually for our opponents. We must have 
writers, speakers, editors, scientists, who measure up to the most 
formidable in the opposite camp. 
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Now I contend that the spreading of liberal education among 
us and the improving of its quality, will be the best means to 
develop intellectual leaders in our midst, men who will command 
a hearing for our side of the question, men who will exercise a 
wholesome influence on the intellectual and moral atmosphere 
or our country. It is thus in concreto, that is, in our actual posi- 
tion as exponents of Christian civilization, that I should especially 
emphasize the advantages of a liberal education. Its spreading 
among our young men and to some extent among our young 
women—will multiply the intellectual leaders among us, men 
and women that are able, moreover, to take a part in moulding 
the thought of our country and to produce, by the admixture of 
Catholic thought, a healthier intellectual atmosphere. I am not 
anticipating, of course, that captains and generals will at once 
come forth from the halls of liberal education; but the more 
numerous the army of those who undergo the best mental train- 
ing, the more chance we have of developing numerous leaders 
of first class ability. 


Here I might stop. Still, with your permission, I wish to add 


one practical corollary. We Catholics in the United States have 
spent such an amount of money on primary education that if 
it had been expended on colleges and universities we could have 
the finest in the country. Well, the necessity of Catholic pri- 
mary education has been impressed upon the people and they 
have responded magnificently. Just as necessary, however, it 
is that the higher education of our youth be under Catholic aus- 
pices, and that the urgency of the call to higher education be 
realized by a larger contingent of our population. Let this be 
insisted on in season and out of season. Let young men of 
means be fired with an ambition to acquire a liberal education, 
whether they have an intention to enter higher professions or 
not. Their education will give them momentum in the community 
and make them leaders in spite of themselves. Let it be brought 
home to persons of wealth that one of the best investments in 
behalf of the Catholic cause is to found scholarships for poor 
boys of talent and good character. This is to raise champions 
for the Catholic cause. The time is past when Catholics of Eng- 
lish-speaking countries were handicapped by penal laws. Let us 
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comé to the front and use our opportunities. Though the Church 
has a divine charter for her indefectibility, it does not behoove 
cur faith in her to shine by absence of works; for her .useful- 
ness, both to her children and to the world, is largely conditioned 
by the intellectual and moral worth of her leading members. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. Francis P. DonneELLy, S. J.: Father Stocker has given an ac- 
curate and complete statement of the scope, medium and advantages of a 
liberal education. I wish only to utter a warning against a danger which 
may arise in the process of imparting a liberal education. We oppose, 
and rightly so, early specialization in the scheme of education; we should 
oppose equally any specialization in the means of a liberal education. The 
classics have been and are often subordinated to other purposes than im- 
parting a liberal education. They have been taught in order to inform a 
student upon certain facts, not, as it should be, to form his faculties. 

The purpose of a liberal education, as Father Stocker has told us, 
quoting Newman, is to make man’s faculties work fully and perfectly. 
The teacher of the classics will be true to that purpose when he looks 
upon his students as a group of faculties which must be trained to self- 
expression. Before him are minds to think, tastes to appreciate; imagina- 
tions which are to see visions; the faculties of logic and comprehension 
whicl: are to embrace a subject as a whole and see the dependence of all 
its parts. All these powers can be trained and devéloped if the classics 
are studied as models of expression, if the teacher studies masterpieces as 
if they were just being created before him. His purpose will be to teach 
the various faculties to work, not simply to fill the memories with a mul- 
tiplicity of facts. 

The tendency of modern text-books is to emphasize the facts more and 
the expression less. We must be true to the old principles. So the classics 
will be most utilitarian because they will bestow power, because they will 
make a man efficient for any work. The graduate will be not one outlet of 
restricted energy, but a focus of unlimited energy, a dynamo able to do 
all work. Such a method of teaching, too, will be found more interesting 
and will attract and keep students in the classical course. Such a method 
is humanistic and human. 


Very Rev. J. P. O’Manony, C. S. V.: I feel rather diffident about 
attempting the criticism of the excellent paper Father Stocker has read 
on “Liberal Education,” as I have not had much time to give it proper 
consideration. I shall therefore content myself with a few random re- 
marks in support of the paper we have just heard. 

[ am in hearty agreement with Father Stocker in his advocacy of 
liberal education. I think one of the most deplorable tendencies in 
classics have been and are often subordinated to other purposes than im- 
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modern education is the elimination of the old classical studies and of 
all subjects which have a merely cultural value. The cry of modern 
education seems to be cui bono, and even thoughtful and industrious 
students want to know what value a subject will be to them in after 
years, before they begin to study it. “What is the use of Greek?” stu- 
dents will ask. “What will it bring me in later life?” I do not say 
that they are wrong in asking questions, and I do not contend that 
they should not receive an answer to them, but the difficulty ‘is to 
make them grasp the answer that the paper we have just heard 
gives, namely, that such studies cultivate their minds, increase their 
grasp and efficiency, and render them better able to pursue more utili- 
tarian studies later. Surely no one has been a less efficient doctor be- 
cause he studied Greek and Latin, and no one has failed as a lawyer, 
because he devoted some years to the study of philosophy. There is 
much to be said in favor of vocational training, but can it be said that 
a young man who has decided upon entering one of the learned profes- 
sions, is not training for his vocation when he spends four years in a 
college of liberal arts, studying Latin, Greek, mathematics and philosophy? 
It is a pity that so many reputable universities admit young men to their 
professional schools at the end of their high school careers, that others 
admit them at the termination of the sophomore year of college, for these 
young men begin their professional studies without the mental culture 
so necessary for thorough mental work later. Of course they save a 
few years, they can begin the practice of their chosen professions earlier 
than they otherwise could, but have they not -sacrificed real efficiency in 
so doing? I suppose it is a consummation hardly to be hoped, though 
one devoutly to be wished, that the bachelor’s degree be considered nec- 
essary for entrance into any professional school. This would ensure 
that the young men entering these schools had properly cultured minds, 
and would graduate from the professional schools not merely skilled 
specialists but also educated gentlemen. Have we not a right to demand 
from professional men that they possess the mental culture and refine- 
ment which the study of literature, Greek, Latin, and philosophy alone 
gives? Can it really be said to be a hardship on students to exact such 
requirements ? 

This seems to me to be a subject of considerable importance to this 
Convention. We are interested in the maintenance of our colleges, but 
the fact remains that both in the secular field of education as well as 
in the Catholic, the college of liberal arts, as a separate institution, is 
losing ground, largely owing to the fact that the university is admitting 
students to the professional schools with very little college training. It 
seems to me to be time to agitate the value of a liberal education, to 
bring vividly before the people that the full value of education is not 
to be reckoned in dollars and cents but rather in the spiritual and in- 
tellectual power to be gained from it quite apart from any monetary 
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return. The pleasure the cultured mind gains from its knowledge of 
the classics, from its familiarity with history and literature, from its 
mastery of philosophy, is one above all money and all price. The power 
that such a cultured mind possesses is return enough for the additional 
years spent in study, and I do not think there is a professional man in 
the country to-day, who went through a course in the liberal arts that 
regrets it. 

This is a matter upon which this Convention might take some con- 
crete action, as it is one that must be of great interest and importance 
to our Catholic colleges. 

I personally thank Father Stocker for his excellent paper in which 
he has shown us the great advantage of a liberal education, and may 
his paper have some result in tending to restore liberal education to 
its former high estate, at least in the Catholic college and among Catholic 
educators. 


Rev. MatrHew Scuumacuer, C. S. C.: We are all hoping for the 
day when the student will not take up professional work until he has 
completed a liberal education. I need not remark that it is hard enough 
in many instances to get Catholics to go to Catholic schools for Cath- 
olic training. If we raise our standards higher than those of the general 
run of schools of recognized standing I am afraid we are going to do 
more harm to Catholic education than good. We are trying to meet 
this situation in our Colleges of Law, Engineering and Science at Notre 
Dame practically in this way: We try to crowd in just as much cultural 
work in the courses as the student can reasonably take. By giving 
English, history, economics and philosophy in the College of Law, for 
instance, practically a four year course is crowded into three. In 
engineering and science programs of study similar work is given. That 
seems to be the best that can be done at the present time. This, at 
least, gives the student the idea that there are other things in life be- 
sides the merely technical. 

At the meeting of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools held last March practically this same problem was 
discussed —too much time to grade work and too much time to high 
school and college work before students begin professional work. The 
sentiment there seemed to be six years for grade work, three years for 
high school work and three years for cultural work, then the pro- 
fessional school. I sent out a letter to all directors of colleges and 
schools, asking them to submit their views on this matter, and I was 
favored with only two replies. 

I would like to suggest that at our closing meeting Thursday morn- 
ing we try to do something definite along this line or at least that we 
form a plan on which to work for the coming year. Incidentally, if you 
think of it, tell the director of your school that the letter sent during 
the year is still valid and that a reply will be gladly received. 
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Rev. M. J. Brake, C. M.: I heartily agree with the remarks in the 
paper of Father Stocker. I think he has brought matters to a head and he 
has also made his paper very practical. I must also agree with my good 
friend, Father Donnelly, and as | am more or less engaged in the same 
work as he is I would like to add just a word or two about this subject. 
In his paper Father Stocker has insisted on the value of classics and 
his remarks coincide with the paper read on “Correlation.” We heard 
this morning that subjects must be correlated together, one lesson with 
the other — history with philosophy, philosophy with literature, literature 
with science, etc., and everything correlated to religion. Correlation 
brings out the finest instincts of the human mind. It is only when we 
see things in the proper proportion, in the relations that they have to 
each other, that we can be said to possess science. We have in the 
classics, matter and form blended together with perfect harmony. I 
think that Father Donnelly and I have a perfect right to speak on this 
matter because we have been engaged in this work for a number of 
years. It seems to me this should be insisted upon and it falls in with 
the remarks of Father Stocker that a liberal education frees and opens 
the mind. : 

I think Father Stocker, therefore, is to be congratulated on the definite 
and exact way he has brought out the scope and meaning of liberal 
education. 


Very Rev. B. P. O’Rettty, S. M.: I wish to say a few words on the 
remarks and suggestions that were made by Father O’Mahoney. He 
said the universities should be the seat of liberal education—that the 
atmosphere of the universities should be charged with a liberal educa- 
tion, but unfortunately, as Father O’Mahoney stated, many of our univer- 
sities disregard the value of a liberal education. This is a deplorable 
fact and it seems to me that our Catholic institutions should offer the 
standards that were set years ago for our professional education. I 
believe that in the majority of the large universities in the east the stand- 
ards are higher than those in the middle west. There is no reason for 
the universities in the middle west to stand back. It seems to me this 
will be the most practical means of bringing home to the minds of the 
young men and their families, the value of a liberal education. 





_ TWO ESSENTIAL NOTIONS OF SCHOLASTICISM 


REVEREND R. H. TIERNEY, S. J., EDITOR OF America 


The great system of philosophy commonly known as scholas- 
ticism contains many elements of varying degrees of importance. 
Some are accidental; others are essential. The former can be 
neglected without notable injury to the system itself or to the 
truths that depend thereon. Disregard of the latter works ruin, 
not only to scholasticism, but also to many truths that are 
founded on it. 

To these essential notions are accredited a great variety of 
place aad function. Some occupy a position and exercise an of- 
fice analogous to the place and work of the sun in the solar 
system. They are central and pivotal truths on which others 
depend for sound existence, round which these same others 
must revolve in order to retain their value and exercise their 
respective influences. Men differ in their choice of such ele- 
ments of scholasticism. Some choose one group, some another. 
But all groups should include the definition of truth with its 
more intimate corollaries, and the notion of being. There is 
scarcely room for difference of. opinion about the importance of 
these notions. They are essential; without them scholasticism 
cannot exist. 

Although the time allotted for this paper precludes the pos- 
sibility of &n analysis of scholasticism minute and delicate 
enough to expose its entire structure and its thousand and one 
ramifications, together with the place and part the definition of 
truth and the notion of being occupy or play therein; yet it 
serves my time and purpose admirably to skim over the system 
in a few short sentences that will lay insistence on my thesis. 

The definition of truth stands at the beginning of material 
logic. After it in orderly succession follow treatises on the 
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kind of truth contained in the simple apprehension, the structure 
and validity of the judgment, the nature of certitude, relative 
truth, primitive truths, Kantian epistemology, norms and criteria 
of truth, ending in the subtle and all-important treatise on evi- 
dence. This survey has been rapid, and the intellect has gone 
swiftly through a whole science, jumping from the very simple 
to the very complex, carrying with it all the while the first no- 
tion, the definition of truth. It could not do or move otherwise. 
There are a hundred lacings and interlacings in the fabric of 
material logic; but throughout all is found one indispensable 
strand, the notion of truth. Tear that away and the entire 
fabric is ruined. 

The simple apprehension is useful in so far as our definition 
of truth stands. Invalidate the apprehension, and the judgment 
is destroyed; destroy the judgment and.certitude is annihilated ; 
annihilate certitude and all else disintegrates much in the way 
that a dry Sodom’s apple crumbles under the pressure of a 
finger. The notion of truth is primal. Material logic stands 
with its standing, falls with its falling. As much too, but in a 
different way, can be said of the other branches of philosophy. 
All science in fact, queen theology included, is buttressed by it. 
Scientia est de universalibus; but the universal idea can not be 
had nor understood nor used, unless our notion of truth is real 
and true. The havoc which pragmatism has wrought with the 
“universals” points a lesson here. Such then is the place and 
function of the first elements of scholasticism under discussion ; 
such its intrinsic worth. The passing word which was said of 
its relation to the sciences in general will be developed later on. 
For the present I invite your attention to the second element 
under view: the notion of being. 

As is clear, some phases of this notion are inseparable from 
the notion of truth; others, however, are quite distinet. Such 
claim our attention. “Being,” the 76 dv of the Eleatics, is the head 
and front of ontology. It occurs everywhere throughout this 
branch of philosophy. The treatises on the “possibles,” essence 
and existence, substance and accidents, transcendental attributes 
and so on, draw their chief significance from it. Without it, 
ontology is both a contradiction in terms and a mockery of 
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science in fact. Moreover, by its very nature the notion of be- 
ing laps over into cosmology, inferior and superior psychology, 
and theodicy, supporting all, giving them not strength alone, 
but value. Consider monism, absolute or relative, frankly pan- 
theistic or otherwise, and note how the whole foundation of this 
wretched and pernicious system is the denial of the analogy of 
the notion of being. 

Take a further step, and glance at the objections raised 
against the possibility of a creative act distinct from the creature 
created. Their source is a false conception of this same notion. 
Sweep the whole range of cosmology, the 76 é6v meets you every- 
where; peer into inferior and superior psychology, it is there 
too, not so patently perhaps, but none the less really for that. 
Another glance will lay bare theodicy and the 76 év besides. In 
this last named science no advance can be made without it. Dis- 
cussions on the essence of God lead back to it; the relation of 
the “possibles” to the divine essence and intellect and will, (dis- 
tinct from one another by the Scotistic virtual distinction or 
the Suaresian rationis ratiocinatae cum imperfecto fundamento 
im re — according to ability to keep cool in an argument over a 
profound mystery) — hang on it as do other treatises no less im- 
portant. Such then, is the place and function of the notion of 
being. 

Our analysis is done. Cursory as it was, it was yet quite 
sufficient to show that scholasticism without the notions dis- 
cussed, is denatured or worse, annihilated. There is another 
aspect of this question worthy of consideration, both for itself 
and for the reason that it accentuates all that has been said. 
This aspect is the part which the two notions play in modern 
thought. So great is this that we must be content with a side- 
long glance at it, leaving further investigation to private industry ; 
hopeful meantime that these few halting words may give a faint 
conception of the importance of this topic. 

All of us are acquainted with the history of philosophy as it 
lies in the pages of text-books. Few of us are alive to the true 
significance of the science. We assimilate facts, but never re- 
flect on the effect which the various systems of thought exer- 
cised on the morals and religion of their times. Amusing as it 
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may seem to some, both the morals and religion of many an 
age were good or bad according to the epistemology or ontoiogy 
in vogue. False systems of thought, false shreds of doctrine even- 
tuated in corrupt morals. True, the initial difficulty may not have 
been intellectual. The leaders of thought may have been mor- 
ally corrupt first, and then intellectually foolish. Not so, how- 
ever, their pupils and their pupils’ disciples. These came trust- 
ing to masters who set their intellects awry. Corruption fol- 
lowed. Protagoras said glibly: @yoi yap zov rdvtwv xpypatov peéTpov 
ivOpwrov <ivat, Tov pev OVTwY ws EOTL, TOV sé pH GVTOV ws OvK EoTLY. 
Many took him seriously, believed that man was the measure of 
all things, and acted accordingly. I forbear to draw a rather 
obvious lesson from materialistic monism. ‘These are but two 
of many instances where incorrect ideas about truth and being 
wrought moral havoc. Such examples are useful for future 
reference. 

A second fact is also worth noting. The rugged Carlyle used 
to say that men are born either Aristotelians or Platonists. If so, 
most of them lose their heritage at the dawn of reason. False 
systems of thought are almost innumerable; and they travel, 
comet-like, in orbits. They are here to-day, lost to-morrow, back 
again a hundred years hence. Centuries ago Protagoras elab- 
orated his évrov ypyydtor pétpov dvOpwrov civa. It flourished for 
a while, lapsed again, only to be revived in philosophy—in germ 
at least—by Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason, and in theology 
by Ritschl’s and Schleiermacher’s works. Now, this same idea, 
with the ravra pé of the Ephesian Heraclitus is on the very 
crest of the wave of popularity, owing to the pragmatists and 
other emotionalists. The history of the “universals’, from pre- 
Christian times down through the age of St. Bernard and Abe- 
lard to our own day, is similar. They came, went, and came 
again; and now have no place of honor in much of the current 
philosophy. The same is true of the 7 dv of the Eleatics. At 
this hour, then, we are back to Protagoras; to the Ephesian 
Heraclitus; to Parmenides. Paulsen says, “The problems of 
epistemology are at present the central objects of interest in 
philosophy.” He errs by deficiency. For the battle of to-day 
rages around the notion of truth bound up in the universals 
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and the notion of being. They are not understood; as a con- 
sequence modern philosophy is a farrago of pragmatism, al)so- 
lutism and monism of some form or other. Just here permit 
me to throw your attention back to my remarks about the re- 
lation of corrupt morals and corrupt religion to false episte- 
mology and false ontology. Draw your own conclusions; 
amongst them should be found one on the importance of our 
two philosophical notions. But what in detail is the part which 
these false notions play in modern thought? That is our present 
question. 

You have all heard of pragmatism, Bergsonism, absolutism, 
the “new realism,” the “new physics,” spiritualistic monism, and 
so on. These constitute “modern thought”, and are in great 
part aberrations concerning one or other or both notions un- 
der consideration. Poincaré, Leroy, Blondel, Bergson in 
France; Schiller, Joachim, Tyrrell and the Anglican Lilly in 
England; Papini and the futurist Marinetti in Italy; Simmel 
in Germany; Spittas and Hoffding of the North Countries; 
James, Dewey, Moore, Boodin, Royce and a hundred others in 
the United States :—all fashioners of current opinion—many of 
them voluminous writers—make an initial and great mistake 
concerning the notion of truth itself or some ramification 
thereof. Their ideas are found everywhere; even in the cheap 
magazines, and in “best sellers” like The Inside of the Cup. 


Most of these authors postulate an immanental tendency, a 
shifty, restless, craving, sensitive impulse or appetite which 
somehow or other seeks for something to satisfy men’s minds 
and needs. This something is true inasmuch and as long as it 
matches those needs. Formal logical truth is not an adequation 
of mind and object; formal logical truth is not static, is not ab- 
solute: it is ever changing—ravra péi—ever relative. Truth is 
not inherent in the judgment, it happens to the judgment. These 
are some of the expressions of modernists concerning this all- 
important topic. Turn where you will in literature produced 
by the so-called progressive scholars, and you will find these 
terms. Theologians, scripturists, philosophers, novelists, mag- 
azine writers, use them. Even Poincaré in his New Physics 
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puts down the relativity of formal logical truth as a basis of 
modern physical science! 

Such a doctrine is of course utterly subversive of religion 
and morals and science. It makes truth shifty, whimsical, emo- 
tional, contradietory—anything you wish. The selfsame propo- 
sition may be true for you, false for me; true now for all, false 
again for all or some, and that, mark you, not because of a 
change in the formal object of judgment, but on account of the 
uprising of a new whim or mood or need. Agnosticism or worse 
is the logical result of this. All truth, religious dogma included, 
becomes fluctuating, fallible, “limited partial and progressive not 
by true development, but by transformation, in which the old 
is disregarded for the new.” Is it any wonder that men are 
groping their way through life blindly; their hearts a-hungered, 
talking the while of a dim consciousness of the existence of 
some kind of a being or force for which they feel a longing? 
A false idea of our first essential notion has helped to put them 
where they are, in the desert of agnosticism or in the puddle of 
pantheism. The pragmatists of course are prime offenders here. 
They have popularized and spread the error. James has thrown 
round it pictorial and dramatic elements which make it charm- 
ing to the eye and ear, and seductive enough to his intellect at 
least to induce him to give up “logic fairly, squarely, irrevocably” 
and God too, and just take his moral holidays. But the prag- 
matists, and those allied to them, are not alone guilty in this 
matter. New realists like Prichard are propagating false no- 
tions of truth, so too are the Oxford absolutists, Joachim and 
Bradley, who persist in teaching that the correspondence be- 
tween mind and object is so imperfect that the ultimate truth of 
any proposition may completely transform its original signifi- 
cance. 

Surprising as it may seem, vagaries about this fundamental 
notion, truth, lead also to monism. Royce is perhaps our keen- 
est and most popular spiritualistic monist. His whole system 
is built up on an analysis and discussion of our correspondence 
theory of logical truth. Truth, he declares, is a correspondence 
between mind and object. But correspondence between things 
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supposes likeness of nature. The mind is spiritual; hence the 
object known is also spiritual. Correspondence supposes iden- 
tity, sameness. Hence, the mind knowing and the object 
known,—all things existent,—constitute one spiritual substance. 
Behold the spiritualistic monism taught at Harvard evolved 
from an erroneous explanation of our very simple definition. 
As was hinted before, these errors are not confined to text- 
books as such. They are found in all kinds of literature. They 
are in Mallock’s Reconstruction of Belief; Balfour's The 
Foundation of Belief and Defence of Philosophic Doubt; 
Tennyson’s The Ancient Sage, Van Dyke’s The Gospel for 
an Age of Doubt; Emerson’s  Transcendentalist; Sabatier’s 
La Vie Chretienne; Goethe fairly immortalizes them; Church- 
ill spreads them broadcast throughout our country. I have but 
touched the fringe of this subject, but the touching is sufficient 
to show you what part the first essential element plays in the 
history of modern thought. 

The second element, the notion of being, scarcely falls short 
of the first in this respect. The lamented Dr. Dwight in his last 
book says that pantheism which is based on a false doctrine 
about the analogy of being, is the heresy of the age. There is 
some truth in this. _Monism, whether in the form of pantheism 
or panpsychism, or otherwise, is certainly a very common 
heresy. Many pragmatists are pantheists. Many Unitarians, 
like Dr. Eliot, also are pantheists, so too are many other men 
who were once rigid Presbyterians or Congregationalists. In 
his Heralds of Revolt Canon Barry claims that in the case of 
the last two groups this is not surprising. The step from a di- 
vine pre-ordaining decree to a blind force of which man is part 
and parcel is easy, he thinks. Be this as it may, monism is wide- 
spread in philosophic and miscellaneous literature. The farrago 
known as Bergsonism is pantheistic through and through. 
Therein Creator and creature are not distinct. God is “a con- 
tinuity of shooting out’; His creatures are His parts shot out. 
Paulsen too, a popular author in some of our high class schools, 
is pantheistic. Haeckel, (who has been popularized amongst 
English-speaking folk by McCabe), Carus of Chicago, and a 
thousand others whom time forbids me to mention, are openly 
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monistic. Miscellaneous literature is no better off; essayist and 
poet are infected with the heresy. Nowadays we hear much 
about the new religiosity of French poetry. The new religiosity 
is in great part pantheism in the form of emotional, sentimental 
effusions about the unknown and invisible, who, as it appears, is 
to absorb the poet. De Noailles, Romain, the disciple of Ver- 
haeren, write thus, so too do Regnier, Mendes, Elskamps, 
Cocteau, Larquier, Porche, Bonnard, Magre, all circling round 
Bergson. 

There, then, is the influence of the notion of being in modern 
thought; there is the ill which comes from errors concerning it. 
Surely then, the’ definition of truth with its more intimate corol- 
laries and the notion of being have a value too great for adequate 
calculation in a paper of this kind. Justice has not been done 
them, but perhaps they have been brought before some teachers 
of philosophy in a new light. Maybe they will never again be 
considered playthings of mediaeval minds, far removed from 
the life of real thought and right action. They are essential to 
scholasticism; they are all-important in the training of men of 
this age beset by temptations from modernism, pragmatism, 
monism and so on. Teachers have difficulties and responsibil- 
ities to meet in this matter. May they meet them, and not adopt 
as their own norm of conduct the words of Herodotus battling 
with a genealogical puzzle: yévouro Sav wav ev TO paxpo Kpovo. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. Patrick Cummins, O. S. B.: If we accept scholasticism as the 
philosophy of the Church, and therefore of Christ, I would like to draw 
a practical corollary from Father Tierney’s timely paper. In the history 
of human thought there has scarcely been a more wonderful triumph than 
the transformation Aristotle passed through in the hands of St. Thomas, 
a transformation wherein the hereditary enemy of Christian teaching be- 
came the acknowledged champion of its presuppositions. Christ’s philoso- 
phy must be able, like Christ Himself, to change enemies into friends. 
This transforming activity did not cease with the 13th century. As long as 
human reason remains unextinguished, so long shall new systems of 
thought, partly true and partly false, continue to be evolved in her fruit- 
ful womb. Let us never forget that reason abhors error as error, and that, 
howsoever erroneous the respective system is, still its attractive power is 
due to its elements of truth. To seek out and welcome these elements 
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of truth in the systems that oppose her, is the task of Christian philosophy 
to-day, just as it was yesterday and shall be till toiling reason has run its 
course. I am not prepared to give this thought the development it de 
serves. I would merely suggest that the appealing tinge of emotionalism, 
to which the philosophy of James owes, I think, much of its attractive- 
ness, is derived from the value which this philosopher and his school 
assign to personal endeavor in the development of truth. The exaggerated 
value set on such endeavor is due, as Father Tierney has said, to a false 
conception of the truth. But it is an idea that attracts the age, and in- 
terest and duty urge us to reject indeed what is false, yet to learn from 
our opponents the secret of their popularity. Truth.surely can be garbed 
more attractively than half-truth or error. 


V. Rev. AucustineE Stocker, O. S. B.: Father Tierney has given us an 
excellent paper. He has pointed out the havoc wrought along the whole 
line of thought and action by the misapprehension, in modern philosophy, 
of those fundamental notions: being and truth. Amid this general con- 
fusion perennial philosophy, representing an unbroken path from Aris- 
totle, through the Fathers and schoolmen, to the Catholic philosopher 
of to-day, is the only beacon. While I fully grant the competency of 
reason in its own province of natural truth, I still consider it a boon 
that we have Revelation to safeguard, in many important matters, the 
conclusions of our reason. Nor is it a humiliation for man, even though 
he be a modern philosopher, to learn from God. Faith and reason are, 
indeed, distinct; but it would seem that, in many things, their combined 
. activity improves our intellectual vision even with regard to earthly 
things. 





MATHEMATICS IN HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


BROTHER ADAM HOFFMAN, S. M., ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, 
DAYTON, OHIO 


The executive committee of this Department in asking for the 
preparation of a paper on the subject of mathematics in high 
schools and colleges preparatory to baccalaureate degrees, evi- 
dently had in mind a treatment of the subject along specific lines. 
The subject-matter may be viewed from so many different angles 
as regards quality, quantity, extent, effectiveness, its relation to 
other subjects of the curriculum, its correlation to vocational 
subjects, continuation schools, trade schools, etc., that there is 
surely no dearth of matter for many conventions to come. 

To my knowledge, this is the first time that this topic is spe- 
cifically proposed for consideration and discussion in the College 
Department. It will be our first duty to acquaint ourselves more 
intimately with conditions that obtain in our Catholic high 
schools, academies and colleges. For this reason I believe it will 
be in order to tell you just how information exhibited in the 
course of this paper hds been gathered. We will then add some 
considerations and reflections that may be helpful to improve 
and perfect mathematical instruction. 

Upon the strong and solid foundation of the parochial school 
system we are slowly rearing a superstructure of higher educa- 
tion which gives great promise for the future. We observe in 
the first place, the convent schools or academies which have for 
many years supplied and are still supplying a high school educa- 
tion for girls. A like service, but in less degree, is tendered to our 
Catholic boys in colleges that maintain an academic department. 
Thanks to the strong impetus of the Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation in its meeting at Chicago in 1910, a movement has spread 
by which central Cathofic high schools have been established in 
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the larger cities in order to supply free of charge or at a miir 
imum cost, a high school education to the greater number. In 
justice to the guiding minds of our colleges and universities, be 
it said that they are prime movers in this progress. 

An effort has been made to obtain information regarding the 
status of mathematics in a number of representative Catholic 
schools of all classes in all parts of the United States. A cir- 
cular letter in the form of a questionnaire was sent to one hun- 
dred and twenty institutions with the hope of getting information 
regarding the courses of mathematics professed in the schools, 
likewise soliciting some information regarding the age of pupils 
and the division of subject-matter of the curriculum of math- 
ematics. Suggestions and criticisms were solicited for the pur- 
pose of presenting them for discussion in this meeting. Request 
was also made for a catalogue or program of studies from each 
of these institutions, as well as from the oldest and best known 
universities and colleges, both State and private. Answers were 
received from ninety-four different institutions, and I make use 
of this occasion to thank all concerned very cordially for the 
kindness they have shown in their prompt replies, as well as for 
helpful suggestions and criticisms. Evidently my work lay in 
a study of Catholic institutions only and for this reason these in- 
stitutions, fifty-four in number were grouped as follows: The 
first group comprised all the academies of high school grade, 
central high schools and college preparatory high schools. The 
second group comprised colleges and universities, thirty-seven in 
number. The information supplied by the Bureau of Education, 
together with the report of the American Commissioners of the 
International Commission on the Teaching of Mathematics, al- 
though furnishing very valuable data for comparison, do not 
claim to give the exact status of mathematics in the Catholic 
secondary schools and colleges. 

The study which I made, though not exhaustive, promises to 
be comprehensive enough to give a fair estimate of conditions 
as they obtain among us. Account has been taken of those 
studies only that are required in a course, lest we should be in- 
volved in a function of so many variables as to baffle all at- 
tempts at solution. The studies required in courses, and in the 
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case of college preparatory high schools, the courses required 
for admission to college, together with the courses in the col- 
lege department, have been placed on a percentage basis for the 
sake of comparison with results in our public institutions, as 
well as for comparison with schools abroad. 

I find that of the fifty-four high schools in the first group all 
of them offer and require elementary and academic courses in 
algebra, covering a period of two years and a year’s course in 
plane geometry. Sixty-six per cent require a course in solid geom- 
etry. Schools omitting solid geometry in the academic department 
es a rule offer and require said course in the college section. This 
tendency to omit solid geometry in the high school courses is 
noticed more especially in the high schools for girls. But I 
shall come back to this point later. Trigonometry is required 
in thirty-five per cent of our high schools. This course is usually 
confined to colleges offering an engineering course. 

It seems to be almost uniform practice to place the elements 
of algebra in the first year, academic algebra in the second, 
plane geometry in the third, and solid geometry in half of the 
fourth. In some schools, arithmetic is reviewed in the second 
half of the fourth year, whereas others devote this time to 
trigonometry. There are some, however, who prefer to follow 
the division as outlined by the American Commissioners of the 
International Commission on the Teaching of Mathematics, 
to wit, elements of algebra first year, plane geometry second 
year, academic algebra first half of third year, solid geometry 
second half of third. year. This latter arrangement provides 
either for a reduction of time devoted to mathematics or the 
omission of the same entirely in the fourth year or it furnishes 
time to add courses in arithmetic and trigonometry. When con- 
sidering the requirements in mathematics for the baccalaureate 
degrees, it will be in place to reconsider the extent of the 
courses of mathematics in the high schools. 

In paging through the programs of studies of thirty-seven of 
our leading Catholic colleges I have collected the requirements 
for admission, as well as the courses required for the various 
baccalaureate degrees. Since there are only three of this num- 
ber offering the degree of Bachelor of Letters and only two of-. 
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fering the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy, we can easily dis- 
pense with a ‘complete consideration of requirements in mathe- 
matics for these two degrees by remarking that the extent of 
the program is the same as that for the A. B. degree. The 
degree of Bachelor of Science is offered in thirty-five per cent 
of the institutions and the course required in mathematics needs 
some consideration. Our main effort, however, will be directed 
towards the requirements of mathematics for the A. B. degree, 
because this degree is, par excellence, the college degree and is 
offered by all the colleges whose programs I have examined. 

Regarding requirements for admission to college, I find that 
all required the elements of algebra, academic algebra and plane 
geometry. Sixty-five per cent require solid geometry and these 
offer no course in the college proper. Whereas those not re- 
qufring solid geometry for admission conduct the course in the 
college. This is especially true in the case of colleges for young 
ladies. Twenty-four per cent require trigonometry for admis- 
sion. This is due to the fact that they offer no course in 
trigonometry in the college or because it forms a requirement 
for entrance into the engineering department. As regards re- 
quirements in mathematics for the A. B. degree, there seems 
to be a great diversity of opinion. Thirteen per cent require no 
mathematics beyond the norm of academic algebra, plane and 
solid geometry required for admission to college. Twenty-seven 
per cent require a course in solid geometry, — these being the 
colleges referred to above not requiring such course for ad- 
mission. Forty-nine per cent require a course of advanced 
algebra, comprising permutations and combinations, binomial 
theorem, logarithms, series, partial fractions, determinants and 
theory of equations. Sixty-seven per cent require a course in 
plane trigonometry. Seventy-three per cent require a course in 
plane analytic geometry, forty per cent require a course in cal- 
culus, sixteen per cent require a course in mechanics. 

We notice, therefore, that advanced algebra, trigonometry 
and analytic geometry, form the freshman mathematics, but 
after that there is a sudden falling off and the other courses are 
either elective in many colleges or not given at all. 

. Comparing results above with the norm of college require- 
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ments for the A. B. degree given by the American Commis- 
sioners Committee, No. X, namely, advanced algebra, plane 
trigonometry and plane analytic geometry, we find that forty- 
nine. per cent of our colleges meet this requirement in full, and 
sixty-seven per cent meet this requirement as far as trigonom- 
etry and analytic geometry are concerned.. Before comparing 
American standards for the A. B. degree with those abroad, it 
may be well to dismiss the case of requirements for the B. S. 
degree. As a rule we find that a course in calculus is the only 
additional requirement which in schools of engineering has the 
additional complement of descriptive geometry. But even these 
are dispensed with in the case of candidates selecting their major 
in the natural sciences in which latter case no more mathematics 
is required than that set for the A. B. degree. 

In France the curriculum for the A. B. degree is divided into 
two sections. The first section permits of four alternatives: 


Group A: Greek and Latin. 

Group B: Latin and Modern Languages. 
Group C: Latin and Science. 

Group D: Science and Modern Languages. 


The requirements in mathematics for these groups are not 
uniform. The theory of arithmetic, academic algebra, plane 
and solid geometry, are common to all, but those omitting 
Greek, substitute in part trigonometry and descriptive geometry. 
In the second section, the candidate has choice of two courses, 
both comprising philosophy, languages, history, mathematics, 
physics, chemistry and natural sciences. In the first group, 
philosophy is studied as a major, in the second, mathematics is 
studied as a major in which case it comprises the theory of 
numbers, academic algebra, trigonometry, analytic geometry, 
some notions of the calculus, descriptive geometry, mechanics 
and cosmography. Inasmuch as this latter course is altogether 
a matter of choice on the part of the candidate, we notice that 
the A. B. degree is given for no more mathematics than the 
minimum requirement as it obtains in America, namely, ele-* 
ments of algebra, academic algebra, plane and solid geometry, 
with the exceptions of groups B, C, D, which require besides, 
trigonometry and descriptive geometry. 
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In Austria the requirements in mathematics for the A. B. 
degree, are more uniform and comprise academic algebra, plane 
and solid geometry, trigonometry, plane analytic geometry ; and 
thus we see that our minimum requirement resembles that of 
France, whilst our norm resembles that of Austria. 

If I may venture a suggestion I would certainly be pleased 
to have this Department express an opinion as to what should 
be the normal requirement for the A. B. degree: In fact it is 
a wise policy for any single institution to be slow in making a 
change in its curriculum unless it be warranted and approved 
by those who by reason of their position and office and greater 
inter-relation, knowledge and foresight, have authority to voice 
their opinion and suggest a change. 

In answer to my appeal for suggestions, I was the recipient 
of a number of letters that varied in tone and sentiment. Some- 
times views were in harmony, other times they crossed, but they 
were all welcome, because it is in the clash of arguments that 
convictions grow strong and differences are set aside. Instead 
of taking up these questions separately I will try to answer them 
in a general way by directing your attention to some general 
principles which I gathered in the course of my research. 1 
wish to mention simply that they are not always my own per- 
sonal views but sometimes opinions of others whom we must 
regard as masters, or the expression of a consensus of opinion 
as when offered by the International Commissioners on the 
Teaching of Mathematics. I shall make bold, however, to ex- 
press some personal convictions gathered from experience. 

The American Commissioners, reporting on the teaching of 
mathematics in the United States, state that “the greatest single 
need of to-day in the field of secondary mathematics is the 
better preparation of teachers.” Of course we all know this to 
be true, but those who must supply the teachers are sometimes 
at their wit’s end to find the needful help to fill the de- 
mand. It is certainly gratifying to note the heroic efforts made 
‘by the various superiors of religious orders and communities in 
settling about the Catholic University in order to prepare their 
teichers first of all with a general education, and then offering 
a needed opportunity for specializing in certain fields for which 
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the subject exhibits aptitude. Those who have grown old in 
the service, should encourage the young who are receiving bet- 
ter opportunities. They should impress upon the young genera- 
tion the thought that the future belongs to those who prepare 
for it. And surely the very nature of our lives offers such 
valuable assets that granting equal opportunities, we can attain 
and keep up an excellence of which we will justly feel proud. 

Teachers of secondary mathematics even, should be supplied 
with a fund of knowledge far in excess of what they must 
actually teach. The following is set down as a minimum by 
the American Commisioners of the International Commission: 


(a) Trigonometry, college algebra, analytic geometry. 

(b) Surveying or descriptive geometry or astronomy. 

(c) The differential and integral calculus, with applications 
to geometry, mechanics and physics. 

(d) Modern geometry. 

(e) Elements of analytic mechanics. 

(f{) The elements of theoretic and laboratory physics. 

(g) Algebra from the modern standpoint. 

(h) One or more courses introductory to important fields of 
modern mathematics. 

(1) One or more courses in the history of mathematics. 

(j) One or more courses in the teaching of mathematics. 


This array of subjects may appear to be formidable, even 
exorbitant, but if we grant for the sake of an argument that the 
teacher possesses such knowledge, we will be forced to admit 
that we have a panacea for the many ills that afflict our mathe- 
matical instruction to-day. Notice the interest, the enthusiasm, 
such a teacher will arouse; observe the confidence the pupils 
will have in such a teacher whose every advice and counsel will 
be a law unto the pupil. As soon as the teacher is wholly ab- 
sorbed in his subject, the pupils will catch the contagion and a 
‘ask which in itself is onerous will lose much of its irksome- 
ness. “The teacher who once comes to feel that he has his 
courses in final form, from that time on declines in the quality 
of his instruction. It is only through daily preparation of his 
class-work, through the inner satisfaction that comes from 
learning more of -his science and if possible contributing some- 
thing to its progress, that he can keep his instruction fresh and 
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virile and give to his work in the classroom the zest that kindles 
a love for knowledge in the breasts of his students.” 

This is an age of specialization and the more restricted the 
teacher’s field of operation, the more efficient his instruction 
becomes. At all events it seems to be a wise economy to con- 
fine one person’s teaching to subjects that have a collateral bear- 
ing, as for instance, mathematics and the physical sciences, 
mathematics and theoretical and applied mechanics, mathe- 
matics and astronomy, mathematics, geology and physiography. 

Furthermore, courses of pedagogy are indispensably neces- 
sary, because while busily engaged in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, the teacher must not forget that his function is to impart 
knowledge. For this purpose he must know the laws of 
thought, the laws of mental and psychic phenomena, he must 
observe constantly the processes by which the student is acquir- 
ing knowledge and the mental difficulties he encounters in 
developing mathematical conceptions and thoughts. In my ex- 
perience I have never observed these mental processes so well 
as in the class of college freshman, because then the pupils, as a 
rule, have attained a certain maturity and a determination to 
learn. 

This leads me quite naturally to a consideration of the pupil 
in mathematics. I do sometimes pity the pupils, especially the 
beginners in mathematics, inasmuch as in spite of their earnest 
efforts the subject does not seem to enter their minds. We 
sometimes are unreasonable in asking them to assimiliate knowl- 
edge which is beyond their powers and ability; knowledge for 
which they are unprepared because of a certain lack of mental 
maturity. These are critical stages for the beginner in mathe- 
matics and if the student does not receive proper attention at 
these stages and if basic principles of the science are not brought 
out clearly and adequately, the pupil will acquire a lasting dis- 
gust for the entire subject and field of mathematics. Those 
who have received their first instruction from a master, will 
thank the Lord for having been spared from the hands of an 
amateur. 

In answer to the question of the average age of pupils in the 
various subjects of mathematics, I received little information 
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and in my humble opinion must depend entirely upon my own 
experience with beginners in mathematics and with what I 
could gather from the expression of my immediate associates. 
We have all seen the acorn nestle in the ground and we knew 
that some day it would become a mighty oak. But we never 
doubted that in the interval a certain time would elapse; the 
principle of growth in physical processes seems so evident to 
us. Are we just as ready to admit this principle in intellectual 
processes? We spend seven or eight years in teaching the 
knowledge of numbers to our little ones and succeed at most in 
making of them fair calculators. After that all seems to be 
done in a hurry. It is true, by that time the mind is reaching 
‘a certain maturity, but it is still growing and any attempt at 
forcing its growth will mar and stunt the mind. 

There seems to be a widespread tendency to arouse the in- 
terest of the pupils by choosing the applications of mathematics 
from studies they are to meet, as for instance from mechanics, 
physics, surveying, astronomy, and the like. This may easily be 
overdone. If the new conceptions introduced or the new sub- 
jects undertaken are not known by the pupil or readily explain- 
able, such examples simply present two difficulties instead of 
one, and also produce the false position of mixing universal 
propositions with concrete particular examples, creating an im- 
pression that the mathematical principle learned is used just 
here or there, or in this manner. Besides if examples and ap- 
plications are sought they must be of a nature to appeal to 
everybody and must have some practical bearing on life. 
Furthermore we must bear in mind that of all those studying 
mathematics, how few there are who will use it directly in the 
solution of practical problems in later life. Despite all the ac- 
tivities in educational circles, despite all the attempts to make 
mathematics assume the function of leading to practical ends 
in the manual training schools, trade schools, vocational schools, 
continuation schools and the like, whilst it is true that the ap- 
plication of mathematics gives depth of understanding, strength 
of grasp and freedom of use, and for these reasons must at all 
times be used, it still remains true that mathematics holds its 
position in the curriculum because of the mental discipline it 
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affords, the habits of analytical thinking it cultivates, the close 
logical sequence it produces in thought and speech, the persist- 
ence and concentration of thought it engenders. These effects 
remain long after we have forgotten the greater number of 
theorems, propositions and formulae of schooldays. The sub- 
jects of mathematics are taught preeminently for their cultural 
value. In my mind they will serve their end in this capacity 
more thoroughly if we limit ourselves to essentials and teach 
these intensely. 

Lastly, I wish to devote a little time to a consideration of the 
program and its division. This question I fear has not been 
agitated enough in our educational gatherings. As regards the 
extent of the course, I believe we will be conservative if we re- 
quire elementary algebra and plane geometry of- all pupils. 
Academic algebra should be required of those intending to con- 
tinue their studies. Solid geometry and plane trigonometry may 
be electives, excepting in the case of those who would need them 
for college entrance requirements. 


I was somewhat taken aback when I read returns of the 
question as to whether or no the arrangement of subjects, 
algebra first and second years, plane and solid geometry third 
and fourth years, is satisfactory. The majority seem to be sat- 
isfied with the division. However, a goodly number prefer the 
following: Algebra first year, plane geometry second year, 
academic algebra third year and solid geometry half of fourth 
year. Only a few seemed to hold an opinion I wish to com- 
municate. I remember some twenty odd years ago, in our 
classes of mathematics algebra and geometry were taught simul- 
taneously. It is true we did not cover more ground nor did we 
devote more time to the subject-matter. But in those days we 
had the advantage of developing both subjects during a long 
period, thus facilitating digestion and assimilation, as more ab- 
stract and more difficult portions of each subject could be post- 
poned for later years. This procedure practically eliminated 
the detrimental periods of disuse of either of these subjects for 
a long time. To-day in the freshman class we receive pupils 
who have not seen the inside of an algebra for two years. 

It cannot be denied that the leading nations of Europe use 
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the simultaneous system to great advantage and find the simul- 
taneous teaching of these subjects decidedly preferable to their 
successive teaching. In America we will meet with some dif- 
ficulties. A greater preparedness is required on the part of the 
teacher, suitable texts are woefully lacking, and furthermore, 
unless the movement becomes general, pupils transferred from 
one city to another cannot be graded properly. It seems to me 
the inauguration of the unit system brought about this re- 
grettable state of affairs. The attempt on the part of the 
Catholic high schools to meet entrancé requirements to State 
universities has forced them to alter their programs. It seems 
to me any university should be willing to admit a candidate pro- 
vided said candidate has devoted sufficient time on a required 
program. And should the issue be fought in an examination, 
who has more chances for success? Are not the odds in favor 
of the one who has been cultivating and attending to these sub- 
jects for four years and is in close contact with them right 
along ? 

The need of unifying the courses of mathematics is becoming 
more and more felt. The longer I teach the more I feel this 
need. But I do*not stand alone in my opinion. There are 
private schools in this country that are striking out for them- 
selves and unifying not only a high school curriculum, but are 
extending this work even to the grammar grades. Besides, 
some of the greatest authorities in mathematical circles are con- 
sidering this question. .Professor Felix Klein, to mention only 
one, President of the International Commission on the Teaching 
of Mathematics, in his “Elementar Mathematik vom héheren 
Standpunkte aus,” erster Band, 1908, draws an interesting con- 
trast between two systems of mathematical thought and de- 
velopment: — (a) one with well-defined provinces. (b) the 
other with organic inter-relation. 

Just a few weeks ago I received from a large publishing 
house a text on freshman mathematics comprising the essentials 
of college advanced algebra and analytic geometry. <A fine 
feature of the work was the correlation of these subjects to- 
gether with the introduction of the differential coefficient to 
develop the equations of tangents and normals to the conic 
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sections. De Moivre’s Theorem was used to great advantage 
to develop the theory of the complex variable and to combine 
in an effective way the knowledge of trigonometric transforma- 
tions of multiple and submultiple angles. It seems that this 
blending or confluence of these tributaries into a homogeneous 
stream is well under way, and soon the traditional barriers which 
have severed certain lines of mathematical thinking will be 
broken down and the result will bring about a combination in 
which the characteristic thoughts and conceptions of Descartes, 
Newton, Lobachewsky, Hamilton and Grassmann will pervade 
the whole of mathematical instruction. Some form of con- 
certed study that will focus the best thought of the country on 
the problems relative to the field of mathematics, must be sought 
so as to secure the preparation of recommendations that would 
have a moral authority commanding confidence of the teaching 
profession and assuring their widespread acceptance and 
adoption. 

In conclusion I wish to state that mathematicians should be 
considerate and not attach undue importance to the subject of 
mathematics in the curriculum. Give to it what is its due, that 
is, about twenty to twenty-five per cent of the recitation periods 
per week. In the arts course mathematics play a minor role, 
but must necessarily star in a science course. Whatever is 
essential can be taught within the specified time if only we supply 
efficient teachers. 

DISCUSSION 

Rev. W. E. Carter, C. M.: The aim of the paper just read seems to 
be twofold: To set forth the mathematical requirement in high schools and 
colleges, both here and abroad; and to attempt an interpretation and 
criticism of the same. It was no part of Brother Adam’s plan to give 
details, which in fact are generally neither interesting nor valuable. Yet 
the statistics cited are sufficiently clear and adequate to enable us to form 
some idea of the highly important place which mathematical research must 
have in the curriculum of the Catholic college to-day. 

Two features of the paper occur to me that might be emphasized. 
The first is the excellence of the principles enunciated as to the method 
of teaching mathematics, and the second the absolute necessity of thor- 
oughly competent professors. The simultaneous method which meets 
with Brother Adam’s unqualified approval, did yeoman service in the 
colleges of the east up to some few years ago. It ceased then to be 
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universal, and great difficulty was experienced in grading students who 
had spent a few years of their course at institutions where it was no 
longer in vogue. Again, as much as we would wish to be “uncontrolled” 
by the greater universities, our course in mathematics must be so regu- 
lated in subjects taken and hours spent at each, that when our young 
men leave us to matriculate at Columbia, Harvard or Yale, in the courses 
of medicine, dentistry, or law, they will be found to have the requisite 
number of counts. In view of these facts the simultaneous method is 
impractical. 

The qualifications of the teacher and the requirements set down by 
Brother Adam seem to be ideal. He has really placed his hand, as it 
were, on the wound of our educational system. Capability and earnest- 
ness in the professor invariably captivate the student and inspire him to 
put forth his best efforts. A Catholic college with a faculty of experts 
is ideal, if you will, but an ideal that we must realize if we are to be 
worthy of our forefathers in the field of Christian education. In con- 
clusion I beg to say a word of commendation of the paper, for the labor, 
intelligence and generosity shown by Brother Adam Hoffman in its 
production and presentation to the members of this department. 


WituiAM J. McAutirre, M. A., Cathedral College, New York: Our 
high schools are passing through a process of evolution, gradual at first, 
as all evolutions are, but now quite rapid. We are gradually losing the 
idea that the high school is necessarily a training school for college with 
its curriculum dictated by the college, quite oblivious of the fact that a 
very small percentage of the total high school population reach the college 
course. As witness to this fact we have but to observe the wonderful 
growth of the commercial high school, the vocational high school, and 
even the agricultural! high school. A decade ago the classical high school 
was alone in the field. Even the college is feeling the effects of this 
tendency and there is going on even there a gradual moulding of courses 
to fit the public demand. A study of the catalogue of Columbia, Harvard 
or Yale, etc., unfolds courses that the average college president would 
have called folly less than ten years ago. 

The tendency to-day is to mould the high school education to the locality 
or particular needs of the home town. New York and other large cities 
have experimented with the commercial and vocational high school suc- 
cessfully. Gary has some splendid vocational schools and the agricultural 
high school is rapidly evolving in the west and middle west. The wisdom 
of this tendency is not the subject of this discussion; yet I believe the time 
is at hand when the needs of the thousands who have neither the inclina- 
tion nor the time for a thorough classical training, high school and col- 
lege, must be attended to in order that the State may reap the greatest 
harvest from the investment of brain, time and money on education. 
The honor of toil and the dignity of labor must be recognized in the 
educational system if we wish to woo back to farm and soil the thousands 
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who leave it yearly for the lure of the city. Our professions are over 
crowded and we have reared up a generation of shallowly educated men 
and women, too well educated for clerical work and too little for success 
in the war of brains; and they drift and drift,-of minimum use to them 
selves and the country. We are dimly realizing this to-day and the new 
type of high school is a protest against conditions. We must recognize 
these conditions and the very able papers of Father Muntsch at New 
Orlezns last year and at this Convention, show that we are alive to the 
situation, 

Our courses must be elastic and must endeavor to reach all of the con- 
ditions. They must be practical, and especially is this true of science and 
mathematics. The cultural value must go hand in hand with the practical 
for real efficiency demands the educated workman, not merely the em- 
piric tradesman. How much mathematics should be introduced has been 
pretty well discussed, and the general agreement is, two years algebra, one 
year geometry and one year trigonometry, though there is a great deal of 
discussion as to the sequence. The Illinois system has placed it: Aizebra, 
geometry, this the minimum, then comes advanced algebra, trigonometry 
optional. At first sight this is novel, but if we pause for a moment to 
consider it there is a tremendous opportunity for the concrete algebraic 
problem which visualizes algebra, and makes for a thorough correlation 
between the two subjects very often sadly lacking in mathematics courses. 
In the same way the congruence theorems and similarity theorems on 
triangles, forecast the entire spirit of trigonometry; again the powerful 
bond of correlation is used by the clever teacher to build up a breadth of 
mind and power of thought in the pupil and a tendency to encourage him 
to grasp the correlated in all subjects. 

At this point it might be well to speak of the training of teachers for 
the mathematical courses. This most important phase of the subject is 
very often neglected and the mathematics teacher is too frequently just a 
“ teacher who happens at that time to be spared by some other department. 
Assigned to teach algebra, or-geometry, he brushes up on his subject, looks 
at it as a Separate entity, a task to be done, sees not beyond it, teaches it 
indifferently, is frequently a slave to the text-book and gives no idea to 
his pupils of the intimate relation between the various branches. 

The mathematics teacher should be specially trained. He should be a 
master of the special methods of teaching his branch, he should know the 
history of mathematics and be able concisely and interestingly to intro- 
duce it into his teaching. He should be able to equip a museum and 
laboratory. In other words, mathematics must be made more than a bag 
of dry bones to the pupil, and to do this we must have the trained mathe- 
matics teacher. Not alone should the mathematics teacher know his 
subject, but he ought to have a good working knowledge of the sciences, 
for there ought to be the closest kind of correlation between the i:mathe- 
matics and science department. The great cry of the science teachers 
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is, and it is in a great measure true, that pupils cannot use their algebra. 
It is true because the eternal drill of problem work leads the pupil to 
be unable to solve anything but type problems. In other words, the mathe- 
matics course too frequently leads to the training of automatons. Modern 
industrialism has given a new meaning to science and to mathematics. 
Chemistry, physics, biology and geology, have taken on a new meaning 
for the pupil. The ordinary magazine to-day carries articles on science 
that not very long ago would be relegated to the technical magazine. 

Pure food agitations have given a life content to dry science, and the 
mathematics of science has become interesting. Why not utilize it? 
Show the pupil by actual class-work the power of correlation between 
subjects. He realizes the value of team work on the athletic field, let 
him see it in his training. Knowledge is power only when we can apply 
it, and the love of applying knowledge we have is a powerful incentive 
to effort. These problems must not be of the puzzle variety but good 
practical problems on subjects where the life content is worth something. 
It helps in two ways. It develops power to use mathematics, it destroys 
the notion that all algebra amounts to is the ability to juggle x, y and z 
so as to get number values for them, or that the be-all and end-all of 
geometry is the ability to memorize constructed figures and a jumble of 
letters. Secondly, it visualizes the problems of science in the worka- 
day world and forever kills the notion in the average high school boy’s 
head that science is a pastime for benevolent old gentlemen who delight 
to invent mysterious phrases whose sole purpose for existence is to 
make life miserable for the student. It gives a connection between 
school life and the sharp struggle for existence in the world outside. 
There is a whole university course in mathematics and science in the 
construction of the Panama Canal alone. 

The laboratory and museum are of as much importance in mathematics 
as it is in science. Apparatus is expensive but the resourceful teacher 
can make a large part of his own material. By that I mean he can 
guide his pupils to make it. It may be crude in some cases, its measure- 
ments may lack fineness, but it is developing power on the part of the 
pupil, it is making him think, making him apply practically what he is 
learning and is training the cultured, self-reliant man. 

Text-books are not always satisfactory, their subject-matter is not ar- 
ranged with a view to utility but rather with a view to tradition. Witness 
the elaborate treatment of the theory of limits in many elementary 
geometries aS a case in point. There is field enough right here for a 
separate paper. 

In conclusion I may say that mathematics has a place in the life of 
every pupil. It is necessary for the proper development of his reasoning 
faculties, but its content value depends largely upon the teacher. It can 
be made an integral part of his daily life or it can be made an obnoxious 
memory lesson. We can build so carefully that mathematics will be so 
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related to every other subject that the nexus will be obvious to the pupil. 
We will increase, therefore, his ability to correlate for himself later on, 
we will develop in him the power to bring to bear on his life problems 
every factor in them. A close statistical study in the high school system 
in New York has proven that Latin, mathematics, science and English, 
form the model basic course in any type of high school. The additional 
courses, and the amount of time spent upon each subject in the basic 
course, will vary with the type of the high school and its ultimate object. 
Let us, therefore, recognize the importance of mathematics, secure prop- 
erly trained teachers who will be able to give to mathematics its proper 
value in the training of our future citizens. 


Rev. Bepe Horsa, O. S. B., New Orleons, La.: With all due respect 
to the learned professor from New York I cannot but deprecate the 
advocacy of a method of teaching mathematics which finds favor in 
some quarters to the no small detriment of the study of pure mathematics. 
A teacher acqainted with the long history of mathematics, and who is 
thoroughly versed in his subject, will find no difficulty in kindling enthu- 
siasm for the only science of pure reason. He will not lose time with 
the application of his science to physics and other cognate branches, 
thereby narrowing the vision of the student who is too easily led to 
believe that the almost infinite science can be applied only in the concrete 


instance placed before him by experiment. 


Rev. MatrHew ScHUMACHER, C. S. C.: There was a suggestion made 
at the convention a few years ago that our A. B. degree should never 
lose its character. It is no information to tell you that outside Catholic 
colleges the A. B. degree is very elastic, and it seems to me this Asso- 
ciation should hold to the traditional meaning of the A. B. If other 
courses of study are introduced let us give different degrees for such 
courses. These degrees will make room for whatever subjects we care 
to introduce into our curriculum. When we give an A. B. degree let 
us not try to get away from something that belongs to us by inheritance, 
and let us at the same time show that we are big enough and broad 
enough to welcome whatever is worth while, never, however, departing 
from the traditional meaning of the A. B. 
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It is hard to determine which branch of study in the various 
curricula of our schools is the most important. The Catholic 
system of education has ever been conservative, hence, all must 
be useful to the ultimate end or they would not find a place 
therein. Mathematics gives the mind a grasp on the problems 
of life; history broadens and extends the view beyond the ho- 
rizon of its own little sphere; natural science develops the power 
of observation; and the classics ennoble and beautify the mind. 
Each of these is necessary along the line of general culture, but 
the keynote to their apprehension lies in the ability to read with 
intelligence; while the gift of fluent speaking and correct writ- 
ing shows to the world at large more than any other branch of 
study the result of education, and when such a consummation is 
the product of the Catholic system, it is but one way of heeding 
the Gospel counsel: “So let your light shine before men.” 

The purpose of this paper, then, is to lay special emphasis on 
the study of English in our high schools whenever and where- 
ever English may occur either directly in itself, or indirectly 
when correlated to other branches. 

The object to be gained in the teaching of English is two- 
fold. The first is to teach pupils to express themselves clearly, 
accurately and forcibly both in speech and writing; the second 
is to train them to read with intelligence, and to guide them in 
the choice of books so that they will select only what is whole- 
some, and thus be lovers and followers of the true, the beautiful, 
and the good. 

In the logical order, spoken English would precede written on 
the principle that a person must have something to say and 
know how to say it before attempting to write, though in actual 
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practice, it goes without saying, the two should be concomitant. 
Opportunities for correcting faulty English abound in the class- 
room. That the most of our pupils are woefully deficient in the 
matter of grammatical structure when speaking, is too glaring 
to escape notice. The fault cannot be attributed to the teacher 
in the grades, as no one will gainsay the fact that our teachers 
are zealous, often obliged to contend against circumstances over 
which they have no control, and that the teacher in the eighth 
grade frequently has to accomplish, or try to, the work of com- 
pleting both syntax and grammar. A definite amount of work 
is expected to be accomplished in a given period. Over- 
crowded classes make this possible only for the exceptionally 
brilliant, while the mediocre are left to suffer. Again, the fault 
often lies with the pupil; he knows his grammar to perfection, 
theoretically, can give you even the number of the rule he 
quotes but will make an error in grammar while stating it. He 
has not formed the habit of framing his thoughts before uttering 
them. We would not expect a child of the grades to possess 
such forethought, but the high school pupil has arrived at that 
period of life in which he can appreciate the value of an educa- 
tion and that correct English gives social prestige as well as 
distinction in professional or business careers. If we succeed 
in impressing this fact on the class, urging the necessity of 
thinking before speaking, and permitting no error to pass un- 
corrected, and that by the pupil himself, we will have gone a 
grest way on the road towards the goal of correct spoken 
English. 

Owing to the general lack of the knowledge of applied gram- 
mar, it is suggested that the first year of high school leave 
rhetoric alone and devote itself to a thorough drill in practical 
syntax,—special emphasis on practical,—as most text-books deal 
with errors which do not come within the province of everyday 
life. Common errors arranged in the language heard around 
us, particularly the conversational element, should be placed 
upon the board and corrected both orally and in writing. These 
exercises should occur with such frequency that the non-leaving 
of their impress would well-nigh be impossible. Let the firs} 
year, then, aim only at securing correct expression and it wih 
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thus be laying a solid foundation upon which the others can 
build the superstructure. 

Furthermore, the ability to talk well ranks higher to-day than 
ever. Education has received its proper place, its power is now 
recognized, and the day has passed when man can rise above his 
fellowmen by the aid of sheer pluck alone. The professional 
arena has no place for quacks; the business world opens its 
arms in welcome to the trained thinker, the man who can ex- 
press himself in clear, forcible language. To secure this through- 
out the course, constant attention should be given to oral expres- 
sion, clear-cut enunciation, and correct pronunciation. Like- 
wise, slang should never be tolerated and local barbarisms as 
found among the uncultured should never pass unnoticed. Elo- 
cution is a powerful means of obtaining force and expression. 
Our literature teems with declamatory matter from which selec- 
tions can be taken, a paragraph or so memorized from time to 
time, and then taught with the proper inflection, gesture, and 
facial expression. Class drills of this kind cannot fail to de- 
velop the conversational powers, give ease and grace to execu- 
tion, bring happiness in private life, success in public, and above 
all, bring out the dormant man. 

Another important aid to the subject at hand is the ability to 
talk in debate. All men are beings of thought, creatures of 
feeling; but the difficulty often rises in trying to find a vent for 
the inward rush. Skilled debating is the exhaust valve; for, no 
matter how well a subject under discussion may have been pre- 
pared, the occasion must arise for impromptu speaking in de- 
fending the position assumed, and impromptu speaking is a 
valuable asset in any walk of life. The debate teaches confi- 
dence in oneself; it takes from the pupil that shyness which is 
a drawback in life; it gives him a self-assurance which is half 
the battle that awaits him; and evokes a desire for intercourse 
with his fellowmen, which if properly directed, is a powerful an- 
tidote for sin. 

Important as oral expression is, the written word stands op 
a par with and in a measure exceeds it, as it is more permanent 
and exerts a wider influence. It is an aid to the correct spoken 
thought, for if it is done with sufficient frequency so as to leave 
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its impress on the mind, then improvement in grammar, a larger 
vocabulary, and a logical arrangement of thought, will follow. 
The chief value of composition lies in its power to produce 
thought. If the teacher succeeds in arousing the sluggish mind 
to self-activity, he has accomplished an aim which is the end of 
education, whether it be viewed from a secular or a religious 
standpoint. 


The subjects chosen each year should be such as will evoke 
thought, varying, of course, with the mental capacity expected 
from the year in question. To evolve thought from thought, as, 
building a composition from some gem of thought, is a power- 
ful stimulus to mental activity, which will beautify as well as en- 
rich the mind. The paraphrasing of some stanza of poetry 
which has a suggestive lesson to teach, the reproducing of some 
thrilling incident touching upon the greatness of human acts, 
the writing of current events in the Church, the world of politics, 
letters, and science, an estimate of the world’s renowned, the 
writing on doctrinal and moral truths as outlined in the course 
of religious instruction, are subjects at the teacher’s command 
to develop the man of thought for whom the adage says: “The 
world makes way.” 

The first year’s work in composition should be preceded by a 
thorough drill in punctuation. It should remain satisfied with 
the expression of ideas simply, correctly, and with some degree 
of ease; confining itself chiefly to narration; aiming to secure 
clearness of thought by means of unity and sequence. At this 
juncture of composition work, we might consider with profit the 
paragraph; not as a part of the whole, but as a unit in itself. 
Purpose is apparent everywhere, above and below; precipitation 
mars much that is intended to be useful; every piece of art shows 
design. Writing is an art; hence, to be accomplished, every 
piece of written work must exhibit planning on the part of the 
writer. Successful paragraph writing leads to this, for par- 
agraphing is but the connecting of unit to unit making the com- 
posite whole. The pupil must be taught to avoid a conglomera- 
tion of ideas arranged in haphazard sentences; he must be dis- 
abused of the idea that a mass of thoughts forms an essay any 
more than a pile of brick, lumber, and mortar makes a building. 
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The advantages of exclusive paragraph writing are many; 
errors made in a single paragraph will likely be repeated in sub- 
sequent ones, and as re-writing is necessary to improve in struct- 
ure, the task will not be so laborious; the paragraph in principle 
is the essay in miniature, and by being narrowed to a smaller 
compass, the art of writing is more readily mastered. The 
work being shorter, it can be more fully criticised in class, and 
where classes are large, each can be handled; the transition from 
the isolated paragraph to the many forming the general structure 
of the essay will be an easy one; and the last advantage—the 
consummation to be desired—is, that if the first year were de- 
voted exclusively to paragraph writing, the ground-work of 
the other years would be solidly laid. 

It must not be inferred from the foregoing that the work of 
the grades in this connection has been ignored. In fact it is 
upon their work that the high school builds; and if the method 
outlined seems to savor of beginning, it is because every ending 
is a beginning; and further, the high school student is expected 
to give evidence of more mature thought and greater care in ar- 
rangement of sentences than the child of the grades, even though 
the span between the two be narrow. 

The work of the remaining years, most likely, is common to 
all high schools, and demands little if any comment.. The second 
year continuing the work of the first, should add description and 
aim to secure force as a quality of style; the third year should 
study sentence structure, figures of speech, exposition, and aim 
to develop ease united to clearness and force; the fourth year, 
combining the work of the previous years, should study argu- 
mentation with a view to practice, aiming to produce a wider 
range of thought followed by a discriminating choice of words © 
at the pupil’s command. 

The laborious part of this phase of English is the correcting 
of the work. The methods employed may vary; and should, to_ 
arrest attention, for we are dealing with children of a larger 
growth to whom the novel is attractive and the old, wearisome. 
The errors can be noted, placed on the board and commented ° 
upon; the compositions delivered promiscuously to the class, one 
reads until some one notices an error,—the teacher, if no 
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one else ;—each one may correct another’s; this will train the 
eye to detect errors, hence, to avoid them in practice. If time 
is set aside for composition work during the school period, the 
teacher can call the pupils one by one and correct the previous 
work by having them to point out the errors, and if time does 
not permit his taking all in one period, care must be taken that 
the others are called the next time. Perhaps the method used 
most is that of placing marks in the margin to indicaté mistakes 
in that particular line. This method would be time and labor 
lost both for teacher and pupil unless the composition be re-writ- 
ten either after school or at home. As an incentive to pains- 
taking, if this method is employed, the extra writing could be 
excused for those who had only three errors per hundred words. 
‘the writing of long themes need not occur frequently, as the 
mistakes made in a hundred or a hundred and fifty words are 
likely to be repeated in four or five hundred. 

A monthly high school journal is undoubtedly the best means 
to secure that effort which counts for success in the art of com- 
position. But despite the fact that on the editorial page of such 
journals we find the names of students printed as officiating in 
the capacity of editor-in-chief, associate editors, business man- 
ager, etc., the burden of financing, correcting, proof-reading, 
falls upon the teacher. Only in schools so adequately equipped 
with a staff of teachers that one can be spared to devote his time 
to the publication of a representative journal should such a 
means be contemplated. To proceed otherwise is to over-burden 
one man and cripple his energies which belong first, last, and 
always to the labor of the classroom. However, on the princi- 
ple that “half a loaf is better than none’, a pantomime of a 
journal can be edited in the classroom, the typewriting depart- 
ment being used in lieu of the press. In it can be placed com- 
positions, the embryo poet can give vent to his feelings, locals be 
noted and the “spice of life” column opened for genuine wit— 
that of the school boy. Such will give impetus, arouse interest, 
and take much of the bugbear of writing away. 

Without minimizing the importance of written work, Bacon’s 
words contain a truth: “Reading maketh a full man”. The best 
results of work in composition; the choice of words, the de- 
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velopment of the imagination, quality of style, will come largely 
us a result of our pupils’ having been taught to read with in- 
telligence. This leads to the last phase in the teaching of Eng- 
lish; namely, literature, which can be divided into two parts: 
literature in class, and private reading at home. 

Literature, if anything, is cultural—not only the culture of 
the heart, as is often as far as it tends, but likewise the culture 
of the soul, if the two can be separated. It should be religious, 
for it should be moral; and as we cannot divorce morality from 
religion, neither can true culture be contemplated apart from 
morality. 

No attempt will be made here to map out a course in literature, 
as each high school has its own, best suited to circumstances. 
Certain authors whose works are styled “standard”, are con- 
sidered essential, and receive critical attention in class. This is 
very good as far as it goes, but it does not go far enough. We 
must ever keep in view the distinctive character of our schools— 
the reason of their existence, which is not attained fully by the 
catechetical work of the day’s first period. While our profes- 
sion as teachers calls for standardized work, our vocation as re- 
ligious demands more than the doing as others do; hence, our 
class-reading must extend further than the intellect of Shake- 
speare, further than the heart of Tennyson—aye, it must reach 
to the Heart of God Himself. In other words, the New Testa- 
ment should have a place in our high school curriculum, par- 
ticularly such chapters as deal with the Sermon on the Mount, 
the Divinity of Christ, the institution of the sacraments, and the 
perpetuity of the Church; also, another classic, which none other 
than the Book of Books has such power to teach right living— 
the littlke book which emanated from the glowing heart of 
Thomas a’ Kempis. By introducing these works, our schools 
will be living up to their character as religious schools; we will 
be seeking “first the Kingdom of Heaven, and all things else 
will be added thereto”, among which is not the least important— 
a blessing on our work. 

Incidental to class-work, we must use with profit the Cath- 
olic press. It is needless to enumerate the reasons why our 
Catholic youth, the hope of the future, should be trained to read 
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with intelligence Catholic current events. The trend of the 
times, forecasting the outlook, commends itself. - Are high 
school students too young to profit by the reading of the Catholic 
journal? Are they too young to read the daily? Whether so or 
not, they do; and we may safely assume that the “sporting 
page” for one sex, the “society column” and the “fashion page” 
for the other, are not the only parts read; all are devoured with 
avidity, excepting the editorials. Apart from this, it is reported 
that at a conference during the year at Pittsburgh, one teacher 
stated that the only text-books in English necessary for high 
schools are newspapers and magazines. We need not inquire 
into the nature of said journals, but while treating the state- 
ment as far-fetched, we cannot but see much wisdom in the 
proposition as applicable to Catholic teachers for aiding them 
to extend God’s kingdom on earth for which knowledge is a 
means and not an end. 

In connection with class reading, the study of the thought is 
paramount; for unless the thought which dominates the piece is 
grasped as a whole as well as in detail, the lesson falls short of 
its purpose. True teaching in any branch, even religion, aims 
to evoke thought, not to accumulate facts. To attain this end the 
mind must be stirred to action; and it is here that results often 
fall short of the energetic zeal of the teacher. The high school 
student is at the age of transition; the body is consequently slug- 
gish, and the mind shares in its lethargy. An important factor 
to surmount this obstacle is the teacher’s ability to ask suggestive 
questions. On no account should he explain or deduce for the 
pupil what the pupil should be able to do for himself. Memory 
gems conduce to culture and should come within the scope of a 
course in English, but no amount of memorizing can possibly 
give the training obtained from independent thinking and form- 
ing opinions for oneself. 

The reading in class should not be “dead”. Such a tendency 
is but a consequent of the lethargy aforementioned; to over- 
look it is to enhance it. To read with force is an accomplish- 
ment; to read with feeling is to read with understanding; and 
unless we read intelligently we may as well not read at all. 
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Class reading that is alive will supplement the drill in elocution, 
and if time does not permit such drills for a short period each 
week, it will partially take its place. 

The last phase of literary work to be considered is that of 
private reading. We teachers fully realize that man’s educa- 
tion in the schools is most meagre; that education is a life-time 
process; that consciously or unconsciously man educates him- 
self and obtains it in the school of life. All education worthy | 
of the name is character formation; hence, religious education 
should effect religious character. What is character but the 
revelation of the soul? The soul imbibes the thought and evolves 
the character, and thoughts are begotten to a large extent from 
reading. How important, how imperative, is the duty of the 
Catholic teacher to endeavor to form a correct taste for reading 
in his pupils who are now at the age of habit formation! How 
careful must he be to guard against surface culture being 
acquired at the sacrifice of virtue! Christlike is his task, and 
Christ Himself, the helper and reward. 

Works, to form character, must possess character; works, to 
inspire, must be inspiring; works, to create ideals, must be ideal- 
istic. Only such, those that have souls, should be put into the 
hands of immature pupils. They cry for bread, let us not give 
them stones. Our Catholic literature is not wanting in literary 
style, and is eminently creative of character, for it emanates 
from glowing hearts whose first consideration is not the dollars 
that it will bring, but the good to be instilled in a subtle way in 
the hearts of those who read. If Catholic writers are not sup- 
ported by Catholics, from whom will they receive support? 

It is by no means to be asserted that only works of Catholic 
authorship form wholesome reading, but it is to avoid an indis- 
criminate choice of books at this tender age of adolescence that 
special stress is laid upon them. Later, when habits are formed, 
other authors can be read with interest as well as profit. In 
the natural order, a child’s food as regards quality is in propor- 
tion to the strength of his digestive organs; in the spiritual, his 
mental food should be the same, and as the latter is some years 
later in its development and exceedingly more delicate in 
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structure, we can safely assume that the high school student is 
still in his mental infancy and requires careful watching and 
prudent guidance. 

In this respect as in all things spiritual, we must not drive but 
lead firmly, though gently. A reading club, with all the usual 
club officials to lend dignity to the occasion, could be formed; 
the books read to be discussed at meetings. To supply reading 
matter, a class circulating library would be the ideal; if not 
practicable, the general school library; and if that is inadequate, 
we have the public library. The last named is a fertile field as 
yet uncultivated in many places. We should impress upon our 
pupils that as citizens they have a right to request the librarian 
of the public library to place upon its shelves any authors not 
there. So, in the last analysis, we need never be in want of 
proper material to cultivate a desire for reading the best that is 
in our literature. 

What of spiritual reading, the intention of the League of 
the Sacred Heart some months past? Was it intended for re- 
ligious or seculars? Nowhere should the responsive echo of that 
multiplied prayer be heard more fully than in the Catholic 
school. To create a desire for spiritual reading in the average 
boy, is but a repetition of the Gospel figure of the camel and 
the eye of a needle. With girls it may be different, in whom the 
love of the beautiful predominates more than the worship of 
the heroic. But are not the saints the real heroes? Cannot this 
be brought before the mind? How are we to succeed in this 
important matter? We are not asked to succeed, but only to 
try. How make the effort? First, have the material on hand, 
then use it. The Acts of the Martyrs, the lives of the boy 
saints, make pleasant, instructive reading. Every once in a 
while a spiritual book could be given with one of fiction with 
the exhortation that a portion of it be read on the eve of holy 
Communion. If the boy or girl does not read it, some one at 
home may, and thus good will be effected. Read selections from 
Father Faber, and require the substance in a composition; this 
will evoke spiritual thoughts—our object. Father Faber is sel- 
dom abstruse; in fact, his charm lies in his simplicity. This year 
commemorates the centenary of his birth, and American Cath- 
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olics have been asked to contribute towards the erection of a 
monument in his honor. Far more pleasing to Father Faber 
would be the enshrining of his memory in the hearts of the liv- 
ing, the embedding of his thoughts in their souls as they read or 
hear him read, ostensibly to improve in literary style. 

A written digest of the books read should be required from 
time to time, including character sketch, the development of the 
plot, and impressions received. Intensive reading, or critical 
analysis, are not to be expected from a normal high school stu- 
dent. The fledgeling cannot fly; and if forced to, it does not go 
up, but descends, not to catch the worm, but to meet the cat’s 
paw to its own ruin. As a reward for the labor entailed in the 
writing of the works read, allow proportionate credits in sub- 
sequent examinations in literature. 


To conclude: The Catholic teacher of English has untold pos- 
sibilities for good—the good which forms one end of his con- 
secrated life. In forming literary taste, he paves the way for 
the inception of Catholic truth; he creates a desire for the love 


of the beautiful, the true, and the good—the swmmum bonum 
of religion, God. He enlivens the intellect, develops the sense 
of appreciation and warms the heart, qualities so necessary for 
instructions and sermons to take root and blossom a hundred- 
fold. His work may be laborious; oftentimes he may be dis- 
couraged at the lack of visible fruits; but Archbishop Spalding 
has a message for all disheartened teachers: “If any one devotes 
himself to a noble cause (what more noble than ours?) he may 
at the end of life think that he has failed, but such a life can no 
more fail than God Himself can fail”. 


Rev. J. Leonarp Carrico, C. S. C.: Teachers of English will easily 
recognize that in Brother Julian’s paper on “English in the High School” 
several important and practical points are well made. If I may add a few 
words by way of supplement, I should first question whether the study of 
grammar—including syntax—does not come much too early in the school 
program. Several years of experience with a large number of students 
in the first and the last years of high school and in all four years of col- 
lege English, has firmly convinced me that grammar as now taught to the 
boy of from twelve to fifteen years of age is of no practical consequence 
whatever. In these classes have been students from every part of the 
country and from every kind of grammar school and high school, large 
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and small, Catholic and non-Catholic, public and private. They have been 
uniform in their innocence of English grammar, and most of them hope- 
lessly confirmed in their contempt for it.. I believe the reason is that they 
were entirely too young when they were taught their grammar. However 
well they may have learned the many mechanical details of the subject, 
they were much too immature to comprehend the principles of the science, 
to grasp the fine, common-sense philosophy behind the grammar of our 
language. Thus the one permanent effect of the early grammar is to dis- 
gust the pupil with the subject for life. Briefly, would it not be better to 
spend the English hours of the grammar school in direct training in the 
use of English, in an effort to cultivate in the pupil the habit of correct 
speech, written and ofal, and leave the formal teaching of the science of 
grammar to a much later period when it may do some good—to the third 
or fourth year of high school, with a good repetition of it for college 
students in the sophomore year? Surely the results of the experiment 
could not be less satisfactory than those we are now getting. 

In the second place, I would emphasize Brother Julian’s observations 
concerning the study and writing of the paragraph. This unit of com- 
position is clearly the most suitable for the class purpose of the hizh 
school. The sentence is, of course too short and simple; the whole com- 
position is too long and complex. The organic structure of the goo 
paragraph is practically identical with that of the complete discourse. 
The essential principles of good composition, which are common to the 
two units—the laws of unity, selection, proportion, sequence arid variety, 
the qualities of clearness, force and harmony —are all more learnable in 
the paragraph than in the more complex discourse. Many teachers even, 
do not understand well enough that a number of poor paragraphs can never 
make a good composition of any kind. Until the student is reasonably 
proficient in the theory and practice of the paragraph, in the development 
of the single topic, there cannot be the slightest hope that he will ever 
successfully manage a combination of related topics. There is nothing 
easier than to tell.a student to write a good essay on this, that or the 
other subject, and nothing harder than for the student to do it. The 
production of a good paragraph on a suitable topic is a much more pos- 
sible task; and in time the learner will find the combination and proper 
relation of several good paragraphs on the same subject comparatively 
easy. It is in place to observe here that most of the recent rhetoric texts 
are at serious fault in their order of subjects, in treating first the whole 
composition, in the second place the paragraph, then the sentence, and 
lastly the word. The reverse, proceeding from the simple to the more 
complex, is obviously the natural and rational order. The study of words 
is less difficult than the study of the sentence; the study of the sentence 
is in turn the easiest and best preparation for the theory of the paragraph, 
and the rhetoric of the paragraph is naturally preliminary to the rhetoric 
of the whole composition, In favor of this order it is to be remembered, 
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too, that composition is synthesis, not analysis, Where a text that begins 
with the larger units is being used it will be well worth while to reverse 
the order and begin with the word or with the sentence. This order will 
be found in all cases, I believe, more effective in teaching either the 
science or the art of good composition. 

In conclusion, a few relevant topics may be suggested in the form of 
questions. Is not a minimum of theory with a maximum of application 
and interesting illustration most commendable for the classes in high 
school English? Is not learning to write well the only sure way of learn- 
ing to speak well? Is not early training in oral composition likely to do 
more harm than good? Is there enough formal effort to enlarge the work- 
ing vocabulary of the student? Is the common practice of frequent ex- 
ercises in the correction of faulty grammar the best way of training the 
young mind to correct English? Is not the translation of Latin, and of 
other languages, into no language, which is so common in both the high 
school and the college classroom, very injurious to the English of the 
student? Js there enough efficient effort on the part of teachers generally 
to make the work of the English classes interesting? 

To the members of the Association interested in the difficult work of 
teaching English to the best advantage these observations in connection 
with Brother Julian’s paper are respectfully submitted for whatever con- 
sideration they may be thought to deserve. 

























Rev. Wm. Srncteton, S. J.: It is only stating an obvious fact to 
say, that by far the greater number of the audience attendinz an edu- 
cational convention come to absorb knowledge —not exactly to radiate 
it. And this is indeed a much more agreeable position to be in, though 
relatively a selfish one, than the arduous task of preparing a paper and 
reading it: or even the minor one of discussing it in public. However, 
in a good cause no one can becomingly fail to play his part. And, there- 
fore, in the first place with your approval, we must thank the writer of 
the essay just read and congratulate him on his success. As for my part, 
namely that of discussing the paper, the following points briefly put, 
seem most pertinent. 

Considered objectively, i. e., as a directive and suggestive program for 
the teaching of English, the paper is admirable and quite instructive. 
And I am not so sure but that this result is after all the intent and 
purpose of the papers read. Nova et vetera: the new and the old— 
a summing up of old-time methods and processes and an infusion of 
personal experiences from daily practical observation. We must be 
abreast of the times. 

We all recognize the fact that the teaching of English, whether writ- 
ten or spoken, is‘of paramount importance, and yet with our crowded 
courses of study it is not so easy to assign it a proper place. Now 
it is just in this particular point that the suggestions of the writer are 
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most commendable. He tells us that this branch must find a place, 
indirectly, if you will, and with due subordination, but nevertheless 
an efficient one in all the other branches, whether it be science, or 
mathematics, or-history. In other words, at all times and on all occa- 
sions, in season and out, faulty thinking and consequently faulty ex- 
pression whether written or spoken, must claim the teacher’s attention. 

But now from a subjective standpoint, I presume we may have variant 
views on this matter of the teaching of English in the high school. The 
author of the paper states very properly that in the course of study in 
English there are two distinct features to be kept before the mind. The 
first of these is English composition, i. e., the practice of writing or 
speaking not precisely elegant or polished, but correct, clear, orderly and 
forcible English. And the medium of this instruction as laid down by 
the writer is all that can be desired. 

The second feature of the English course deals with literuture as 
such and aims to develop literary appreciation by stimulating the literary 
emotions, imagination, the taste and critical faculty. Now on this par- 
ticular phase of the subject perhaps we might look for something more 
definite and positive in the paper, as after all these qualities have to 
do with each year’s work, i. e., choice of words, sentence-buildinz, para- 
graph-writing and the forms of composition such as the narrative, de- 
scription, the essay, the argument. In the first place the too sluggish 
imagination of the young must be awakened by vivid mental pictures. 
Then appreciation for the beautiful, the wonderful, the majestic, the 
sublime, in a word, for the ideal, must be cultivated. Again the power 
and beauty of language as the expression of noble thoughts must be 
insisted on—and finally there must always be an advancement from 
the imaginative to the intellectual phases of literature and from _ in- 
stinctive to intelligent appreciation of what is read. 

These four elements, viz.: the emotional, the imaginative, the intel- 
lectual and the formal, are according to the best recognized authorities 
on our subject, essential not only to any sustained literary effort but 
should find a place in every written or spoken statement claiming notice 
and attention. 

But now a discussion of these elements would carry us too far afield, 
even though the allotted time might warrant it; and moreover the paper 
we have just listened to with so much profit at least insinuates and 
hints at the value of these qualities in the teaching of English even 
though the fact is not pointedly mentioned, 


. 





SPECIAL METHODS OF PRESENTING MATHE- 
MATICS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


BROTHER RICHARD, F. S.;C., LA SALLE COLLEGE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


It is my purpose to discuss briefly the various methods and 
aims that have been advocated recently for teaching mathemat- 
ics in the high school. It is deemed essential that this important 
branch be made an interesting study, a thoroughly practical tool, 
and an unrivaled means of mental development. 

There is much criticism to-day of the work done in mathemat- 
ics in secondary schools. That the work is unsatisfactory is 
the opinion expressed on all sides. The number of failures is 
alarming. College professors rarely miss an opportunity of de- 
claring that their students are lacking in the necessary prepara- 
tion. Those students who enter business or technical fields are 
often obliged to attend night school to acquire the necessary 
knowledge that should have been imparted to them in the high 
school. This criticism is not altogether just or fair. I do not 
believe that mathematics is taught more poorly than are other 
secondary branches. College entrance examinations are not al- 
ways true tests of the student’s ability or the teacher’s efficiency. 
Statistics founded on these examinations are somewhat mis- 
leading. However, there is some justification for the criticism. 
We cannot deny that a large percentage of students fail in 
mathematics even in our class examinations. Accuracy in com- 
putation is woefully lacking. The average high school student 
shows less interest in mathematics than in any other subject. 
Many students dislike the subject and some positively hate it. 
The conclusion forced upon us then is that there is something 
wrong with the teacher, with his methods or with his aims. 
Hence, earnest, progressive teachers have been devising special 
methods to arouse interest in this subject, methods for over- 
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coming the difficulties, methods for making it more practical 
and by this means to lessen the number of failures. 

Heretofore the subject of mathematics has been presented to 
high school students in a manner too abstract, too complicated, 
and too far removed from the field of its legitimate operations 
and applications in the world of science and _ industry. 
Mathematical rigor is not fully appreciated by the generality of 
our students. The principal aim in our teaching should be the 
acquiring of facility in the use of mathematics as a tool and the 
secondary one should be the cultivation of this subject as a 
logical science. The good teacher of mathematics should so in- 
terpret its principles and doctrines that they should appeal to all 
the powers and interests of the human mind. 

Before discussing any special method it is well to recall the 
characteristics of a good one according to the principles of 
pedagogy. There really is no one best method of teaching 
mathematics. Teaching must never be made purely mechanical. 
No two teachers follow the same method in every detail. 
Method is individual in many respects. To ignore this individ- 
uality by trying to substitute for it a uniform course of pro- 
cedure is simply to cripple the most effective faculty of the 
teacher. Every progressive teacher will in time develop methods 
peculiarly adapted to his personality and to the circumstances in 
which he may be placed. There are, however, four general prin- 
ciples which underlie every method pedagogically sound. 

1. The method must develop a permanent intellectual interest 
in the student. Mental development being a slow process the in- 
terest must not be spasmodic. The interest must be intellectual, 
not merely mechanical as could easily be the case in geometry 
with protractor, compass and rule. 

2. It must proceed from the known to the unknown, from 
the concrete to the abstract. In algebra for example, we build 
on the student’s knowledge of arithmetic. 

3. It must appeal to the senses according to the well-known 
principle in philosophy: “There is nothing in the intellect which 
is not first in the senses.” 

4. It must develop power or self-activity in the student. It 
must make him think for himself. When properly presented 
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there is no subject in the curriculum more suited to this than 
mathematics. It is not necessary to discuss these at greater 
length. They are axioms in education. 


ALGEBRA 


Three methods are in use for presenting algebra in secondary 
schools —the arithmetic method, demonstrative or scientific 
method and the equation method. 

Arithmetic Method. The teaching of algebra in the earlier 
stages ought to consist in gradual generalization of arithmetic. 
Each principle should first be studied in its application to num- 
bers. Letters may then be introduced as abbreviations for “a 
number” or “any number”. The student who can solve with 
facility 7x-+5—33 may be led to solve ax+b=—c. In this way 
the student learns the solution of problems by simple equations. 
He becomes familiar with the construction of literal formulae, 
such for example, as that for the amount of the sum of money 
during a given time at a given rate of interest. A—p(1-+rt). 
The student tests general algebraic statements by substituting 
concrete numerical numbers. In this method the main purpose 
is the solution of problems rather than the construction of a 
purely theoretical doctrine. It is inductive rather than deductive. 
This method is better suited to the elementary schools than to 
the high school. 

Demonstration Method. If algebra is to be anything more 
than a mere collection of unconnected rules it becomes necessary 
to lay down its fundamental laws, and to proceed deductively to 
discover its rules and formulae. From a logical point of view 
there is a marked distinction between arithmetic and algebra. 
The former is the theory of discrete magnitude, the latter of 
continuous magnitude. The pupil who understands the theory 
need not memorize rules. Principles and not problems should 
be taught. Algebra is essentially a deductive science the logic 
of which should be presented in all its beauty. These are the 
arguments in favor of the demonstrative method of presenting 
algebra. It is now generally agreed that this method is more 
suited to normal schools, to colleges and universities, than to 
secondary schools. High school teachers and text-book makers 
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are endeavoring to strike a golden mean between the simple 
arithmetic method and that of the rigorously demonstrative 
method. e 

Equation, Method. ‘The most-widely adopted method for pre- 
senting algebra in the high schools may be termed the equation 
method. The advocates of this method make the equation the 
very core of the subject, the central theme around which are 
built the theory and practices of algebra. The student becomes 
familiar with algebraic language, with symbols and signs, with 
positive and negative numbers, by means of problems involving 
equations. New topics are introduced only as they are needed 
in extending the use of the equation. Thus the more difficult 
parts of factoring of the form ax*+bx-+c are omitted until 
quadratic equations are reached. Graphs are introduced before 
the study of simultaneous equations and are continued through- 
out the course with increasing advantage. A decided benefit 
derived from this method is that the traditional x and y will not 
be used exclusively to indicate unknown terms and the student 
is better prepared for the practical use of formulae. Many col- 
leges expect that algebra be presented as the study of certain 
functions. The idea of function is to be fixed and emphasized. 
The solution of an equation is simply transforming an implicit 
function into an explicit one. The interest on a note is a func- 
tion of the time, of the rate and of the principal. In the equation 
method and with the use of graphs the teacher may easily pre- 
sent this idea of function. 


These methods are not mutually exclusive. Used separately 
and independently they have advantages and disadvantages. 
They indicate certain portions to be emphasized, a definite goal 
to be attained, a “motive” which aims to keep alive the interest 
of professor and student. Carefully combined, one supplements 
the other. The good teacher uses the pupil’s knowledge of 
arithmetic as a foundation on which to build, and as the student 
becomes more mature in his conceptions, the teacher, by present- 
ing the practical, concrete value of the subject by means of the 
equation, gradually insists on its logic. He will require accuracy 
of computation rather than rapidity of manipulation, he will 
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develop self-reliance rather than mechanical expertness; he will 
drill in mechanical operations without drudgery. 


GEOMETRY 


The teaching of geometry has received quite as much ped- 
agogical investigation as has the teaching of algebra and is de- 
serving of earnest study. “God eternally geometrizes,” says 
Plato. Excepting religion and metaphysics there is no study 
which brings us into closer touch with absolute truth. The up- 
lift of this contact with absolute truth ought to be more appre- 
ciated by the teacher and more impressed on the student. The 
teacher of geometry has a difficult task. To require pupils to 
memorize and recite demonstrations day after day without any 
explanations beforehand is simply a species of school-slavery. 
To prepare the lesson for the pupil by going through the demon- 
stration the previous day may destroy the pupil’s initiative and 
self-activity. In the first case the pupil does all the work, in the 
latter the teacher does all the work; but both methods are ped- 
agogically wrong. It requires the genius of a Socrates to adopt 
the happy mean. 

Two methods of presenting geometry are advocated in recent 
discussions on the subject:—the demonstration method and the 
hueristic or suggestive method. 


Demonstration Method. In this method the student has be- 
fore him for study the entire demonstration, the complete course 
of reasoning from hypothesis to conclusion. He follows the ar- 
gument step by step, continually referring to the diagram until 
he has mastered the proposition. Formal demonstrative geom- 
etry is a valuable exercise in logic. It is a vigorous, thoughtful, © 
manly exercise. It trains the student to visualize, to see things 
for himself. The reasonings and demonstrations have been 
evolved by master minds during thousands of years. There is 
as much pleasure, inspiration, culture and profit in following out 
and studying the reasonings of Euclid, Pythagoras, Archimedes, 
and Legendre as is to be found in Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, 
Shakespeare and Tennyson. There is a tendency to emphasize 
so-called practical or concrete geometry to the detriment of the 
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formal demonstration. Geometry should be presented for its 
own sake and not merely for its practical utility. Of course, 
geometry is more than mere theory but the theory is to be fun- 
damental in the teacher’s mind. To arouse and maintain interest 
theory and practice must be combined. 


Suggestive Method. A method originating in Germany called 
the hueristic or* suggestive method has many advocates in this 
country. In this method suggestions, questions and references 
take the place of detailed demonstrations. Few complete demon- 
strations are given and these are given only to serve as models. 
In fact it has now reached a point where the student has only a 
syllabus with a few definitions and exercises. The teacher by 
skilful questions, suggestions and class discussion, deduces the 
demonstration and formulates the proof which the pupils then 
record in their note-books prepared for that purpose. Quite 
substantial arguments are advanced in favor of this method. It 
renders impossible the memorizing of demonstrations which is 
the bane of geometry teaching. It makes the pupil think, de- 
velops self-reliance, and bridges over the chasm between the 
formal demonstration and original exercises. In studying the 
demonstration the pupil’s mind is receptive and defensive; in at- 
tacking an original proposition the mental attitude must be pro- 
ductive and aggressive. The suggestive method keeps the pupil 
in the right frame of mind all the time. These are some of the 
arguments in favor of the hueristic method. It is not without 
merit from an educational point of view, but it is not entirely 
good. Will not the pupil be tempted to secure a text-book which 
furnishes the proofs? The danger of dishonesty is not to be 
slighted. The hueristic method used continually is not the best 
practice. Used occasionally it will give spice and zest to a lesson. 

The use of colored crayons and of models is a helpful device 
for beginners and for those who are deficient in average talent. 
It would be a mistake to use them continually. The student of 
mathematics must learn as soon as possible the meaning of a 
figure in black on white paper. 


It may be useful to indicate some methods of conducting a 
class in geometry. Experience has shown that in the teaching of 
this branch in particular a uniform scheme of procedure day 
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after day becomes dreadfully monotonous. The hour period 
may be divided into three parts. Ten minutes may be given to 
review the lesson of the previous day, or to revise home work 
or to discuss the difficulties of the present topic, and forty min- 
utes to the recitation of the lesson assigned. The lesson begins 
by a pupil at the blackboard drawing with compass and rule 
an accurate figure while the teacher has one or more students 
enunciate the theorem, define its terms, and distinguish what is 
given and what is to be proved. By careful questioning the 
teacher elicits known facts and leads the students to deduce the 
unknown, while the pupil at the board writes down the essential 
parts of the proof as given in the students’ answers. When the 
proof is thus completed, change the figure or the lettering and 
reproduce the proof this time more rapidly. The last ten min- 
utes may be employed in explaining the lesson and home work 
assigned for the next day. The definitions and principles in- 
volved should be made the subject of this explanation. 
Occasionally the entire period may be employed in a written 
test. Again, a figure and some bearing on it may be placed on 
the blackboard, then the students may be given a limited time in 
which to find other existing relations. The students may be 
required to recite the theorem and give the proof without the 
aid of diagram or figures. The object of this exercise is to train 
the pupil to visualize. Care should be taken that it does not 
degenerate into mere memorizing. A laboratory period may be 
allotted now and then to arouse interest and to make concrete 
and practical the abstract theory. With protractor, compass and 
rule the student may show by actual measurement that the ex- 
terior angle of a triangle equals the sum of the two opposite in- 
terior angles, and similar problems. Laboratory methods are 
_now in vogue in all sciences. They are considered pedagogically 
sound. But they easily merge into the serious abuse of sub- 
stituting amusement for downright work. For training in clear 
thinking and accurate expression, nothing can take the place 
of abstract originals and of formal proof of theorems; neverthe- 
less laboratory exercises have a proper and important place in 
the teaching of geometry. Interest must be kept up at all times 
and the interest must be intellectual ;— the joy of discovery, the 
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pleasure of accomplishment and mastery. The attitude of the 
teacher must be ever sympathetic, encouraging, optimistic, com- 
mending all effort and offering all possible assistance. 


TRIGONOMETRY 


Trigonometry is the other branch of mathematics taught in 
the high school. Educationally considered it represents on the 
one hand a valuable line of application, as in the measuring of 
heights and distances. On the other hand it is a distinct form of 
analysis, resulting in an interesting range of abstract theory, as 
when used to solve the cubic equation. The practical teacher 
tends to emphasize the applications, while the mathematician 
favors the analytic point of view. Both are essential for the 
proper presentation of the subject. The teaching of trigonom- 
etry does not present many difficulties. On the principle that we 
should proceed from the concrete to the abstract, it is evident 
that trigonometric analysis such as De Moivre’s theorem, cubic 
equations, and series should be presented last in the course. The 
student learns the solution of triangles before the manipulation 
of formulae, the use of tables before the construction of these 
tables, but in general, the student must never use a formula 
without having first derived it. Some teachers advocate the use 
of one definition for the trigonometric functions —the ratio 
definition. Two definitions for the same thing should never em- 
barrass the student. In some cases it is convenient to use the 
ratio definition, and in others the line definitions. It is easy to 
show that they are identical. The students should therefore be- 
come familiar with both. The graphical representation of the 
functions deserves a place in the course. A graph frequently 
throws more light on the variations of a function than any table 
or rule. Practical work with the transit and chain as finding 
heights and distances should be frequently used to enliven in- 
terest and as a stimulus to accuracy. 

I have considered separately the methods of presenting these 
three departments. of mathematics, because being distinct they 
have been taught separately. There is serious effort being made 
to fuse, to combine algebra, geometry and trigonometry in the 
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high school course., The question of correlation is not a recent 
one. This is a question of complete correlation or fusion. Can 
algebra, geometry, and trigonometry be successfully blended into 
a single homogeneous science, so as to be presented simulta- 
neously rather than successfully? This is a new and important 
question. Professors Bailey and Woods have blended a college 
course comprising higher algebra, analytic geometry and cal- 
culus in which the “traditional division into distinct subjects is 
disregarded and the subjects developed simultaneously.” Cannot 
the same be done in the high school course? Would it not give 
the student a better grasp of mathematics as a whole? Are not 
the various branches of mathematics pervaded by common prin- 
ciples and connected by common laws? Are they not really 
interdependent? This is a most appropriate question for discus- 
sion. Many advantages would result from this method of pre- 
senting the subject in secondary schools, the chief being economy 
of time and of effort. The mutual relations of the three 
branches may be used much more effectively. The student is 
less liable to forget what he has learned in one subject while pur- 
suing the next. A given subject is spread over a greater period 
of time, and the more difficult portions are presented as the mind 
becomes more mature. 

On the other hand we must remember that each branch of 
mathematics has been developed as a scientific body of principles 
and processes used in solving certain types of problems en- 
countered in the world’s work; each has a dialect peculiar to it- 
self and each has methods of attacking a problem which are 
quite distinct. Trigonometry requires very little preliminary 
work in geometry. It might easily be introduced after the study 
of similar triangles; but the line of reasoning of the two sciences 
is so radically different that its premature introduction would 
impair the student’s insight into geometric forms. 


There is no doubt that it is possible to overcome all difficulties 
in the way of complete correlations and while it will not prove a 
panacea for all existing evils in the present teaching of math- 
ematics, yet it will certainly vitalize the subject, make it coherent 
and concrete, and infuse new life-blood into it. The principles 
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of mathematics are the same to-day as fifty. years ago, but that 
does not necessarily mean that the subject should be treated the 
same to-day as then. 

In conclusion, the effort to improve is apparent in every pro- 
posed reform. All is not bad in the old methods; all is not good 
in the new. It behooves the earnest, progressive teacher in 
every age to seek the best in the way of improvements; to weigh 
carefully the values of proposed reforms, and to adopt the best 
which the science of education offers. 





PARISH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
TUESDAY, June 30, 1914, 2:30 P. M. 


The first session of the Parish School Department was opened 
at 2:30 P. M., Tuesday, June 30, in the Assembly Hall of St. 
Nicholas school. Prayer was said by the President, Rev. Joseph 
F. Smith, who welcomed the delegates, and proceeded with the 
order of business. 

The minutes of the previous meetings were approved, and the 
President was empowered to appoint a committee of five on 
Resolutions and five on Nominations. There being no miscel- 
laneous business, Brother John B. Nichol, S. M., of St. Michael’s 
school, Brooklyn, N. Y., read a paper on “Present Day Ten- 
dencies in Education.” It was discussed by Brother John Wal- 
dron, S. M., Clayton, Mo. There were other discussions by 
Brother Baldwin of New York, and Rev. A. E. Lafontaine, of 
Fort Wayne. 

The following committees were appointed by the presiding 
officer : 

On Nominations: Rev. Thomas J. Larkin, Brother Phillip, 
Brother George Sauer, Rev. J. D. A. McKenna, Rev. John A. Dil- 
lon. On Resolutions: Brother John A. Waldron, Rev. M. J. 
Larkin, Brother Edward, Rev. Hugh Boyle, Brother Baldwin. 

The meeting adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, July 1, 1914, 9:30 A. M. 


After prayer by the presiding officer, those present listened to 
an interesting paper by Rev. Albert. Muntsch, S. J. of St. Louis 
(137) 
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University, on “The Relation of Vocational to Non-Vocational 
Courses.” A comprehensive discussion followed, by Brother 
Bernardine, F. S. C., Christian Brothers, College, Memphis, 
Tenn., Brother Philip, F. S. C., and Mr. Downing of the New- 
man School. 

Brother Pius, F. S. C., Calvert Hall College, Baltimore, Md., 
read a paper on “Efficiency in the Grammar Grades of our Cath- 
olic Schools,” the discussion which followed being participated 
in by Rev. A. F. Hickey, Boston, Mass., Rev. Joseph F. Smith 
and Rev. A. M. O’Neill of Rochester, N. Y. 

A paper by Rev. Edward F. Garesche, S. J. of St. Louis Uni- 
versity on “The Sodality as a Spiritual Factor in the Schools and 
Colleges,” was then read. Discussions followed, after which the 
session adjourned. 


THIRD SESSION 
TuHurspay, July 1, 1914, 9:20 A. M. 

The meeting was called to order and after prayer an important 
paper was read by Rev. Brother Henry, F. S. C., Director of the 
New York Catholic Protectory, on “Influences Affecting the De- 
linquent Child.” This was discussed by Mr. William McAuliffe 
of New York. 

The ordinary business of the session was then carried out. 
The report of the Committee on Nominations was presented as 
follows: 

President — Rev. J. A. Dillon, Newark, N. J. 

Vice Presidents — Rev. Joseph D. A. McKenna, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Rev. A. E. Lafontaine, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Rev. William 
J. Fitzgerald, Hartford, Conn.; Rev. Michael Larkin, New York. 

Secretary — Rev. William J. McConnell, Belmar, N. J. 

Members of the General Executive Board — Rev. J. A. Dil- 
lon, New York; Rev. Joseph F. Smith; Brother John A. Wal- 
dron, S. M., Clayton, Mo. 

Members of Department Executive Committee: Rev. Leslie 
J. Kavanagh, New Orleans; Rev. James Flood, Philadelphia; | 
Rev. Augustine Hickey, Boston Mass.; Brother Ignatius, F. S. 
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C.; Norfolk, Va.; Brother Phillip, F. S. C., Philadelphia ; Brother 
George Sauer, S. M., Dayton, O. 

It was decided, on motion, that one ballot be cast for these 
nominees. This motion was carried and the nominees were there- 
upon declared the officers for the ensuing year. 

Rev. C. J. Holland, of Pawtucket, R. I., then read a paper on 
“The Bible and the Schools,” which was discussed by Brother 
Matthew. The concluding paper was by Rev. John A. Dillon, 
Superintendent of Parochial Schools, Newark, N. J., on “Tech- 
nical Grammar — Its Place in the Elementary School Curriculum 
and Its Terminology.” This paper was discussed by Brother Ig- 
natius, St. Xavier’s College, Louisville, Ky. 

After this discussion the Chair was empowered to appoint a 
Committee for carrying out the resolution embodied in Father 
Dillon’s paper that the question of technical grammar be made 
the subject of close and interested discussion among the teach- 
ers in parish schools. 


In memory of the late Brother Eliphus Victor of the Chris- 


tian Brothers of New York, a eulogy was read by Brother John 
A. Waldron, testifying to the high esteem in which he was held 
by all who knew him. On motion of Brother Waldron it was de- 
cided to print the memorial in the annual Report. The memo- 
rial follows: 


BROTHER ELIPHUS VICTOR—IN MEMORIAM 


During the past year death has taken from the ranks of our 
Association one of its oldest and most esteemed members. He 
was present in New Orleans at our last convention but died almost 
immediately after his return to New York. I refer to the good 
and gentle Brother Eliphus Victor of the community of the 
Christian Brothers of St. John Baptist de La Salle. Those of 
us who worked with him in the Association and knew him inti- 
mately, learned long ago to respect, admire and love him. Every 
succeeding year increased these feelings in us. 

He was broadminded in his study of educational problems, un- 
selfish in planning, wise in council, tactful and prudent in debate 
and action, genial and winning in personal intercourse, and always 
animated with religious zeal. It is fitting and proper, therefore, 
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that this Department give expression to its sense of loss, and of 
gratitude; and to give opportunity for this expression, I move 
that the Secretary of this Department be instructed to convey to 
the superiors and members of the community which Brother Eli- 
phus Victor has so highly honored and so faithfully served, our 
resolution of sympathy and condolence in its loss, with our deep 
gratitude for the services he rendered to this Catholic Educa- 
tional Association and to the great cause of religious education. 

I move also that this resolution be printed in the annual Report 
of the Association as part of the proceedings and labors of this 


department. BroTHER JOHN A. WALpRON, S. M., 


Chaminade College, Clayton, Mo. 


The Report of the Committee on Resolutions was presented 
by Brother John A. Waldron, S. M., and was unanimously 
adopted by the Department. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Holding that all authority comes from God and that the cus- 
todians of authority are the representatives of God, we deprecate 
in the rising generation an increasing disregard for the duty of 
respect and reverence which they owe to their rightful superiors 
in home and State. We condemn the cartoons and comic sup- 
plements of newspapers in which the parent, the aged, the repre- 
sentatives of civil and religious authority, are held up to ridicule, 
and we urge our teachers to cultivate in their pupils an appre- 
ciation of all the virtues imposed by the fourth commandment, 
“Honor thy father and thy mother.” 

We urge parents and pastors to give their support and en- 
couragement to the Catholic newspapers and magazines which 
have done and are doing such valiant service in the defense of 
Catholic education. Let our teachers recognize that a part of 
their religious duty is to train the children of the upper grades 
in an intelligent reading of the descriptions and discussions of 
the great works and movements which our Catholic journals 
provide for us, 

We urge pastors, teachers and parents to react against the 
growing tendency towards impropriety in the dress and amuse- 
ments of our American youth, against extravagance in the use 
of money, and against practices and associations which foster 
discontent with their condition in life and excite envy and jeal- 
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ousy among the less favored. We recommend the teachings of 
Our Lord in the Eight Beatitudes as our sure and only guide in 
the training of Catholic youth. 

We denounce the principles and practice of educators who 
encourage and attempt the teaching and discussion of sex hygiene 
in the classroom. We hold that personal purity is based on the 
principles of the Gospel, that Christian modesty and religious 
helps are the best guardians of chastity, and that parents aided 
if need be by the confessor, are the natural teachers of their 
children in these matters. 

We again urge parents, teachers and pastors to unite their 
efforts for the encouragement and increase of vocations for the 
great and holy work of Christian education. Let children be 
taught to appreciate the nobility of the vocation which devotes 
the best energies of men and women to supplying the needs of 
the Church in her efforts to give religion its proper place in the 
training of youth. 

Wuereas, Christian psychology enables the teacher to know 
the souls of his pupils, which is the primary science of the edu- 
cator; and 

WHEREAS, Secular pedagogy precisely ignores the supernatural 
which is the very reason of the Catholic schools; 

We earnestly recommend to our teachers the study of Chris- 
tian psychology in its application to the education of the child 
and the youth. 

WHEREAS, From the press and private communications has 
come information of the profanation and looting of churches, 
the destruction of schools, and the imprisonment and outrageous 
treatment and banishment of Catholic teaching orders by the 
Constitutionalist forces in Mexico; therefore 

Be it resolved, That the deep concern we feel at this treat- 
ment thus inflicted on our fellow teachers be conveyed to the 
President of the United States and that he be petitioned to use 
his good offices to the end that Christian teachers throughout 
Mexico be saved from further outrage and molestation. 

Wuereas, Catholic deaf children attending the State schools 
receive, as a rule, no instruction in the faith, but on the con- 
trary through unfriendly influence are often times estranged 
from the Church of their parents: 

Be it resolved, That pastors whose parish precincts include the 
said State schools, be earnestly implored to take up the religious 
instruction of these little ones of Our Lord, that the priceless 
heritage of the faith may not be lost to them. 
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On motion of Brother John A. Waldron a rising vote of thanks 
was extended to the retiring officers, who had served the De- 
partment during many years so faithfully and zealously, who had 
brought it to its present state of splendid efficiency, and who had 
established for their successors fine traditions of enlightened di- 
rection, prudence and wisdom. 

The new President, Father Dillon, made a brief address, ex- 
pressive of his earnest conviction of the importance of the work 
entrusted to him, and of his desire to carry it out as ably as had 
his predecessor, and to do this he begged the cooperation of all 
members of the Department. After a few remarks from Father 
Smith, extending his thanks and best wishes to all the members 
of the Department, the meeting was declared adjourned. 

Francis W. Howarp, 


Secretary. 





PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


PRESENT-DAY TENDENCIES IN EDUCATION 


BROTHER JOHN B. NICHOL, S. M., ST. MICHAEL'S SCHOOL, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


A tendency in education, as in all other spheres of human en- 
deavor, is the result of forces that have their birth in the con- 
victions of the men and women who are giving thought and ef- 
fort to the cause of education. Weak and hardly perceptible in 
its beginnings, like a-little stream that grows in strength and ° 
volume as it flows on and on, so a tendency to follow one line 
of educational activity rather than another, may gather force 
until, like the brooklet grown to a torrent, it carries everything 
before it, fierce and irresistible, though the mightiest seek to 
stem its sometimes devastating course. Even the untrained ob- 
server may notice in the field of educational endeavor the shift- 
_ ing of educational forces into paths that will speedily lead us far 
from our traditional goals. It will be too late to try to turn them 
back or even to impede their march, when the public opinion of 
our country has once acquiesced in their adoption. Fortunately 
we may study the trend of coming events by the shadows they 
cast before them. It was the wisdom of lifelong experience that 
prompted an able superior to declare that “to govern is to 
foresee.” In our chosen profession to educate properly, securely, 
wisely, we too must foresee the trend of educational activity, and 
not only must we note the direction of these tendencies, but if we 
are at all worthy of our office we must do our share to shape 
them to a course that will lead to the happiest results in our 
educational efforts for the religious, intellectual and social needs 
of our people. 

The vast scope of my subject with the little time allotted to 
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me, will make it impossible to do more than touch upon the 
most important and noticeable of these tendencies, which for the 
sake of clear treatment, we shall classify as belonging to or- 
ganization, to administration, to the curriculum, and to methods. 


ORGANIZATION 


The most noteworthy tendency in organization is indicated by 
the demand of many and the efforts of some to redistribute the 
time allotments for elementary and secondary studies. Our 
present system calls for eight years of elementary work and four 
years of high school work. For more than a decade there has 
been an increasing demand for the limitation of elementary work 
to the first six years of school, with the assignment of secondary 
work to begin in the seventh and eighth grades. There is not a 
complete uniformity regarding the distribution of work over the 
secondary school period. The present concensus of opinion 
seems to favor a double period of three years each. This gives 
the so-called 6-3-3 period. The reason for this limitation of 
elementary work has been summed up by the present” Commis- 
sioner of Education in his Annual Report for 1913, (pp. xxiv- 
xxvi) as follows: 


Rearrangement of elementary and high school.— The 12 
years of elementary and high school, now grouped into 8 years 
of primary and grammar school and 4 years of high school. 
should be arranged into 6 years of elementary school and 6 
years of high school. The 6 high school years should be sub- 
divided into 3 years of junior high school and 3 years of senior 
high school. I know no valid reason for the present division ex- 
cept the historical one, that the primary school of 3 or 4 years 
was gradually extended a year at a time to 7, 8 or 9 years before 
the high school was generally adopted as a part of the public- 
school system. The following are some of the generally ac- 
cepted reasons for the suggested change: 

1. For most children the beginning of adolescence, marking 
the transition from childhood to youth, comes at 12 or 13. Most 
writers on education have recognized this and accepted it in 
making their plans for a school system. Bishop Comenius sug- 
gested 6 years for the school of infancy or the school of the 
mother’s knee, 6 years for the vernacular school, 6 years for the 
school of languages or the high school and 6 years for tle col- 
lege, university and professional schools. Children entering 
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school at 6 and attending regularly complete the work of the first 
6 grades at 12 or 13 years of age. 

2. In most of our schools, children make little real progress 
in the seventh and eighth grades. There has been much com- 
plaint that this has been a period of marking time. This is es- 
pecially true when the subject-matter and the methods of the 
elementary school are carried through these grades, and when 
all the teachers are women. 

Taking up the seventh and eighth years as a part of the 
high school makes it easy to begin departmental teaching in these 
grades and to adapt the methods of teaching and discipline to 
the changing demands of the children. It also makes it much 
easier to begin work in foreign languages, constructive geometry, 
history, literature, and elementary science where they should 
begin. We lose much by postponing the study of language to 
the later years, when children have grown out of the imitative 
period of life, in which they can most easily learn to understand, 
speak, read, and write a new language. This division also makes 
it possible to introduce vocational education two years earlier 
than is now the practice, and for many reasons it is very de- 
sirable that this should be done. 

4. Our high school work now suffers in comparison with 
that of the Gymnasium and Realschule in Germany, the lycee 
of France, and the public school of England, and much of the 
work in our colleges must therefore be of a veryeelementary 
kind. With the rearrangement proposed here, boys and girls at 
the end of the 12 years of elementary and secondary school 
might have to their credit a much larger amount of effective 
work in languages, mathematics, science, and other subjects 
than they now have. With a little more care in the selection of 
high school teachers and the adoption of the plan of promoting 
the teachers with the children through the elementary grades, as 
explained later in this Introduction, one or two full years might 
be gained. 

5. Only about one-fourth of the children now enter the high 
schools. In most States the compulsory-attendance period cor- 
responds closely to that of the elementary school. Parents and 
children are thereby confirmed in the belief that the education 
of the elementary school is all that is needed. The break be- 
tween the elementary school and the high school, coming at the 
end of the compulsory-attendance period, suggests quitting 
school and makes it easy. If the break came at the end of six 
years of elementary school work, most of the children would 
at the end of the compulsory-attendance period already have 
been in high school two years, doing high school work in the 
high school way, under high school conditions, with high school 
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teachers, in company with those children who would under 
present conditions enter and go through the high school, and 
many more children than now enter the high school at all would 
remain through the entire high school period. 

6. In the larger cities the adoption of this plan would require 
more high school buildings and fewer elementary school build- 
ings than the present plan. The large number of high schooi 
buildings would bring the high school closer to a large part of 
the school population. 

7. The division of the six years of the high school into two 
sections of three years each would make a second differentiation 
and readjustment of work possible and easy. 


In a number of cities attempts have been made to carry out 
this idea, and in most cases where sufficient time has elapsed to 
judge of the results very favorable reports are given. 

There is also an earnest demand for more economy in time. 
The conviction seems to be growing stronger that in America we 
are wasting two years between the first elementary and the last 
professional year. The fact that the same results are secured in 
Europe with two years less schooling places the burden of justi- 
fication on those who are opposed to the elimination of these two 
years. ; 

It would be idle to claim that there is no strong opposition in 
our Catholic educational circles to these two demands for a re- 
organization of elementary and secondary time allotment and for 
the gaining of two years out of the present twenty-year system 
of eight elementary, four high, four college and four profes- 
sional. But a careful analysis of the arguments advanced against 
the changes will show that the opposition is based more on ad- 
ministrative and political difficulties than on pedagogical and 
purely educational grounds. 

The solution of these problems is rendered more difficult by 
the variation of conditions under which our different diocesan 
systems operate. In some parts of the country the Catholic sys- 
tem must conform to the demands made by the State on the 
public school system. In other States the latitude is sufficiently 
great to allow a superintendent possessed of considerable initia- 
tive to make a reasonable trial along conservative lines. 

A. committee of the N. E. A. has made the following sug- 
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gestions -for the saving of time along the lines of the two de- 
mands under discussion: 


1. Principle of selection: Choose most important subject 
and most important topics; make a distinction between first rate 
facts and principles and tenth rate; prime thoroughly; stick to 
the elements of a subject; do not try to teach everything that is 
good; confine the period of elementary education to mastering 
the tools of education. This does not prevent inspirational 
work, which is a demand on the skill of the teacher rather than 
on time. A great secret of education is to accomplish a max- 
imum of training with a minimum of material. 

2. Content subjects should be taught with the methods suit- 
able to the formal subjects; for instance, in the elementary 
period, literature, history, science, should be inspirational; this 
does not mean presentation to pupils of an amount of stuff. No 
doctrine has been more harmful than that one subject of study 
is as good as another, and that all subjects should be taught 
alike; arithmetic is a tool and a discipline in absolute accuracy ; 
literature, history and elementary science in this period are for 
culture. 

3. Include the last two years of the elementary school in 
the period of secondary education and begin the study of 
foreign language, elementary algebra, constructive geometry and 
elementary science and history, two years earlier. 


It would be rash to attempt a forecast of how soon or to what 
extent the present tendency towards reorganization will go. 
Careful experiments based on local needs and conditions will 
probably be made by superintendents who find themselves suf- 
ficiently independent of the public school system to justify their 
attempts to direct the Catholic system along the lines of the 
greatest efficiency. Careful observation of results and com- 
parison of experiences between superintendents will show what 
can and ought to be done, and eventually there will be a practical 
evolution of a reorganized system meeting the needs of the 
changing conditions of society. 


ADMINISTRATION 


In the administration of school systems the most pronounced 
tendency is the centralization of control in both city and rural 
schools. In the best organized system there is a well-defined 
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separation of scholastic and pedagogical control from the mater- 
ial and business side of the administration. The school board 
retains complete control of the financial problems; it selects and 
appoints the superintendent of schools and may on occasion 
outline general policies, but more frequently it exercises only a 
limited control over the executive acts of the superintendent. 
For the administration of strictly professional and academic 
problems the tendency is growing to leave the superintendent 
supreme in their solution. 


The curse of the American educational system was the in- 
terference of political spoils; of men who sought to make the 
appointing power in the schools a means for financial and po- 
litical grafting. Happily a healthy public opinion and a clearer 
conception of the needs of expert direction of the schools, have 
compelled school boards to restrict their activities to such func- 
tions as may be efficiently exercised by the intelligent layman. 
The technical processes of education, such as curriculum mak- 
ing, time allotments, selection of teachers, control of methods 
and program, etc., are properly considered as belonging entirely 
to an expert profession. 

If this tendency is distinctly recognizable in the secular sys- 
tem, it may also be noticed in our own system. During many 
years the pastor was the head of his system. In conjunction 
with the teachers he managed his schools in almost complete in- 
dependence of the neighboring parishes. The creation of 
diocesan school boards composed of pastors who represented 
the various interests of the parishes, was the first attempt to cen- 
tralize the school work and to bring some kind of harmonious 
unity to the educational work of the diocese. The experience of 
years has shown that the ordinary diocesan board cannot bring 
to this work that degree of specialization in purely scholastic 
problems which is needed for obtaining the best results. As a 
consequence we find the tendency spreading over our country to 
have a diocesan superintendent assume the executive control of 
the diocesan system. This change in the administration of our 
schools is by far the most important that has been effected in the 
last two or three decades. We have so many examples of the 
efficient work done in dioceses under the control of competent 
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superintendents that we may safely welcome this feature of our 
systems as one of the best guarantees for future success. In 
both systems the tendency taken in its general aspects will lead 
to greater efficiency in the classroom as well as in the esprit de 
corps of the entire teaching body. 

Closely related to this tendency of centralization and follow- 
ing it almost as a corollary, is the tendency to insure a closer 
supervision of the immediate processes of education in the 
classroom. For this control principals of the schools are held 
responsible to those in charge of the school system. While this 
feature is not universally recognized and accepted, its value 
seems to be so self-evident that we may safely look forward 
to the near future when the school principal will be required to 
keep himself in closest touch with the daily activities of all his 
teachers. Time will not permit me to do more than point out 
the tendencies in school administration to feminization of the 
teaching staff, to paternalism as illustrated in the efforts to give 
free baths, free lunches, free books, free medical care, etc., and 
to hearken to the theorist’s demands for experiments, and make 
changes. Much of this is recognizable in the periodical surveys 
and criticism of a system followed by so many impossible sug- 
gestions and plans. The tendency to feminization of the teach- 
ing staff is based principally on economic conditions in both 
Catholic and public school systems. The consequences to the 
results of the school work merits a discussion of its own. 

The tendency to paternalism is of far greater importance both 
to the State and to religion. The movement is shot through and 
through with socialistic theory and practice and must lead 
eventually to the gravest consequences. It is in its principle of 
action as well as in its application, hostile to the Catholic system 
and merits the strongest opposition which we can bring to bear 
against it. 

THE CURRICULUM 


Changes in the curriculum are closely related to the change in 
organization discussed in the opening of my paper. The ob- 
jection to the present eight-year system is based upon the multi- 
tude of superfluous or secondary topics that have been added 
to the course of studies. In the first place, because compulsory 
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education laws and separate administration of elementary and 
high school departments compelled the heads of elementary sys- 
tems to assign enough work to cover eight years. Then as a 
second cause of this congestion of material is the insistent and 
successful demand of specialists, theorists and faddists to have 
their pet fancies or interests grafted onto the school programs. 

With the reassignment of work it is felt that the omission of 
most of the non-essentials from the first six years will enable us 
to carry out a strictly elementary program during these years, 
leaving to the remaining years the introduction of branches and 
features that have no claims during the elementary period. The 
elimination of non-essentials will always be subject to much con- 
troversy owing to the wide differences of opinion as to what are 
really essentials and what are not. When due attention is given 
to the correlation of kindred branches and kindred topics in the 
same branches, the field of controversy will be greatly restricted 
and eventually it will be found that the differences of opinion 
will be grouped around conditions that make certain topics vary 
in importance because of local or circumstantial needs. There 
is a real demand for greater efficiency and for more intensive 
work in the fundamentals instead of an extended field of knowl- 
edge, which because of its attempt at universality must neces- 
sarily be very shallow in the mind of the child. 

If this paper had been assigned for the last convention, it 
would have been correct to say that there is a tendency to place 
the teaching of sex hygiene on the programs of the secular sys- 
tem. Thank God, at this Convention we may say there was a 
tendency to do so. The tendency was a direct result of the elim- 
ination of the spiritual from the educative process. Naturalism, 
like the ugly monster that it is, would run amuck among our chil- 
dren but the sense of shame and decency in public opinion, the 
innate desire of parents for the virtue of their children, and the 
very brutishness of the attempted instruction, has turned the tide, 
let us hope completely and effectually, though the snake may be 
only scotched and not killed. We know that knowledge of good 
and evil is not the safeguard of virtue. We know that grace, 
the reception of the sacraments, the domination of the spiritual 
over the carnal*in the years of adolescence, are the only means 
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by which the child may have any hope of escaping the seething 
fires of vice and corruption. Where is the religious teacher 
who would face a class of Catholic children and dare to speak 
of things which the Apostle tells us should not be so much as 
named among Christians? As long as our holy Mother Church 
is the custodian of our faith and morals, so long may we rest 
secure in the knowledge that no modern tendency or attempt to 
improve on the methods of the last two thousand years for in- 
struction in virtue, will meet with any success among those whose 
real and sincere aim is to make man more like God and less like 
the animal. 

Every careful observer of the educational field has his atten- 
tion drawn to a movement that is based on the desire to broaden 
the scope of the curriculum so as to include vocational training. 
The development of the last few years and the present stage of 
the agitation place this problem among the three or four most im- 
portant ones that confront all educators, Catholics not excepted. 
The fact that the demands for vocational education are inter- 
woven with those that concern the very existence of our social 
and economic fabric, does not lessen the complexity of the situa- 
tion, especially for those who are responsible. for the administra- 
tion of our Catholic system. From an academic standpoint there 
is much to be accepted from the arguments of the adherents of 
both cultural and vocational training. Even with an agreement 
between these two parties, there remains the difficult problem of 
a practical application to our system. The great danger to our 
discussion of the problem is the bias which almost every one of © 
us brings to the controversy. Environment, professional inter- 
ests and occupations, past experience and education, personal 
influences, are too frequently apparent in discussion. The in- 
ability to see with the opponent’s eye, to appreciate his interests 
when placed in the scale with our own, these are our stumbling 
blocks. 

What should be our criterion in the discussion? Not our in- 
dividual or class interests, but the religious interests of the 
child, the family, the Church. When the great, the fundamental 
interests of the Church in our country are at stake, our motto 
must be: “Its interests must increase, must be protected, mine 
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must decrease, must stand in the background.” In other De- 
partments and by other speakers this important problem is be- 
ing studied in detail. To them I must leave the discussion of 
the factors that will have a controlling influence on the decisions 
we must come to. 

In the secular system and to some extent in our own, there is 
a tendency to. broaden out the field of the curriculum so as to 
include in its benefits those who may need or want to continue 
their education while earning their daily bread. These efforts 
find their manifestation in night classes, continuation schools, 
lecture courses, social meetings, etc. The special nature of this 
kind of work is beyond the scope of this paper, but we are con- 
vinced that, properly directed, it has its merits and may become 
one of our most efficient weapons against socialistic attempts 
among our young people. 

METHOD 


Tt is not so easy to point out the chief tendencies in classroom 
methods, because close observation shows to the experienced 
visitor in a classroom where new methods are supposed to be 
in practice, that they are simply old friends in new garbs. If I 
may signalize the change in methods that seem most apparent to 
the professional I would point out the use of what is termed 
psychological pedagogy. It is recognized that the child’s mind 
is the field of the teacher’s labor and that its development fol- 
lows the laws of a psychology that is entirely different from that 
of the adult mind. It is also recognized that the children of a 
classroom must be classified according to what a writer terms 
the “functional operation of their brain cells.” If we find the 
normal child in whom the development of his intellectual facul- 
ties is proceeding along normal and healthy lines, we find also 
the abnormal child with certain faculties retarded, stunted and 
at times atrophied. Then there are children whose nervous 
systems are in a constant state of high tension. Others have 
defective organs, of sight, hearing, breathing, etc., all of which 
seriously handicap their youthful exertions to keep abreast of 
their more favored fellow-pupils. No teacher is worthy of the 
name who would seek to use for all these various classes of 
children the same methods in discipline, or for instruction. To- 
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day a course in child-study is an essential part of the teacher’s 
professional training. A corollary of this movement to give 
special and expert attention to the defectives, is the growing 
desire to place this class of pupils under the care and instruction 
of a specialist, or under the charge of a teacher whose patience 
and greater experience will enable him to obtain better results 
than would be obtained if the defective is left to struggle along 
in a class of normal children. Frequently only a portion of the 
year is needed to enable the child to resume his work with the 
rest of the class. 

If this is a tendency along right lines, the one which aims at 
making everything easy for the child is not a move in the right 
direction. It finds its expression in the elimination of home 
work, in consulting the pleasure of the child rather than stern 
needs of character-forming and mind-training. It is based on 
an extreme deduction from the doctrine of interest, which in 
spite of many features that are praiseworthy, cannot be accepted 
as the basis of our educational activity. If man shall earn his 
bread in the sweat of his brow he must not grow up to man’s 
estate in the easy ways of least resistance. It still remains true 
that there is no royal road to learning. 

Such are the chief tendencies which reading and observation 
lead me to believe are at work in our profession. All of them 
are important enough to call for careful study which would fur- 
nish interesting and profitable material for separate papers. It is 
one of our most important duties to have our attention fixed 
constantly on movements such as these, which may so easily af- 
fect the most vital interests of Catholic education. 


DISCUSSION 


BrorHer Joun A. Watpron, S. M.: The tendencies of yesterday 
are the facts of to-day. The tendencies of to-day will be the facts 
of to-morrow. At all times facts are stubborn propositions, and 
never more distressing than when in the domain of religion and educa- 
tion they have become obstacles to the fulfillment of our aims and efforts. 
This leads me to suggest that not the least of our important duties is 
that of watching with an analytical.eye the movements which are contin- 
ually in evidence in the educational world. When we have recognized 
the aim or the final consequences of a first and second move towards 
unfrequented paths, our zeal and vigilance will be more effective in 
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action than when we are off our guard and moving in ignorance of the 
dangers that surround us. 

For this reason I hailed with pleasure the assignment of a paper that 
would emphasize the importance-of this watchfulness and call our at- 
tention to the existence of important if not dangerous movements in ed- 
ucation which though only tendencies to-day may be facts to-morrow. 
Brother Nichol chose to treat his subject according to the tendencies he 
has discovered in organization, in administration, in the curriculum and 
in methods. In doing this, he has called our attention to matters that 
touch, some of them, the fundamentals of our own system, and some, the 
basis of success in the classroom. 

Thus the change in the organization and articulation of our elementary 
and secondary classes, the elimination of non-essentials and the addi- 
tional stress to be laid on fundamentals in elementary work, the adoption 
or rejection of vocational training, are bound to bring about vital changes 
in our own work. Whatever movement is made in these directions calls 
therefore for the most careful, intelligent and disinterested study of 
the problem. 

I do not believe we have arrived at the stage of immediate change 
and innovation, nor do I believe either that the apparent difficulties in 
the way of changes should put a stop to efforts along these lines. There 
can be no doubt as to the extent and force of the movement towards these 
changes. Our present duty is to estimate the value of this movement 
as general propositions in education and ascertain how far their accep- 
tance or rejection are vital to the life and success of our own system of 
religious education. 

In this difficult study of estimates we have one blessed advantage to 
help us along. It is the complete final disinterestedness of all our aims 
when once the light has been thrown upon our work. I hold that the 
present question is not, How can wé do this? but, Do the interests of 
religion demand them? Is the success if not the life of our own 
system dependent on their adoption? If the answer is an affirmative 
one our zeal, our devotion to the cause, our combined efforts under the 
enlightened direction of our leaders, will soon find a modus operandi 
for obtaining the desired results. Everyone of these movements ought 
to bring to our aid the best thought, the widest experience and the 
most enlightened investigation of every Catholic educator. 

The writer of the paper under discussion refers to the demand for 
greater efficiency, for the omission of non-essentials and for intensive 
work in the fundamentals. As illustrating the preferences of 830 sup- 
erintendents regarding proposed elimination of certain topics from the 
arithmetic program J may cite the article of Walter Jessup, on “Econ- 
omy of Time in Arithmetic” in the Elementary Teacher for June, 1914. 
Questionnaires were sent to 1700 city and county superintendents. Of 
this number, 830 superintendents in cities of over 4000 population sent 
in their preferences. Mr. Jessup’s chart No. 1 shows the percentage of 
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superintendents in 830 cities who favor “elimination of” or “less at- 
tention to” certain topics. 
Less 

Topics. Elimination. Attention. 
Long and Time 10% 65% 
Cases in % a 20 50 
Aliquot Parts 20 48 
Metric System 20 65 
Compound Fractions 22 65 
Foreign Money 28 
G.-G. 2) 30 
Annual Interest 40) 
Troy Weight 40 
Cube Root 
Survey Tables 
Discount 
Compound Prop. 
Apothecaries’ Weight 
Progressions 
Alligation 


Against this “elimination” and “less attention” we have the demand 
for additional emphasis. 


Addition 
Subtraetion 
Multiplication 


Division 

Fractions 
Percentage 

Savings Money 
Public Utilities 
Public Expenditures 
Insurance 


The emphasis called for in the last five topics will serve as an indi- 
cation of the tendency to provide for the economic and civic demands 
of the present age. It cannot be doubted that similar questionnaires 
applied to other branches would bring out similar demands for elimin- 
ations of non-essentials and for emphasis on fundamentals. If all the 
forces of our system were to cooperate in a similar study of our own 
problems we would soon have the material and data, the lack of which 
is hampering the investigations and studies of our leaders. 

In the study of the tendencies enumerated and discussed in this paper, 
I have been led to examine the aims or the propelling principles back 
of several of these movements and I find that some of them are of a 
kind that no Catholic teacher can accept or use as a guide in his work. 
In the presentation of educational plans and aims in educational papers 
and discussions we find so often the complete omission of any and 
every supernatural consideration. Grace does not exist. The doctrine 
of original sin is denied. The existence of a Creator with the corre- 
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sponding duties of a creature is ignored. Instead the divine brother- 
hood of man is accepted, and is placed upon the throne vacated by the 
Almighty. Man, man’s welfare, man’s liberty in thought, in speech, in 
action, man’s temporal advantages, man’s social uplift, man’s civic rights, 
man’s collective interests as identified in the State, such are the final 
aims that are behind many of the great educational movements of the 
day. Now we are not hostile to any of these interests. On the con- 
trary we are solicitous for their achievement, but only inasmuch as, 
and as far as they are not divorced from their supernatural relations 
with a Creator, a Redeemer, a Sanctifier. 

An educational system that is based on the suppression of the super- 
natural, that makes death the end of all, that takes from man the be- 
lief in a hereafter, the hope of eternal reward, the love of a Father in 
heaven, that places the duty of the child to himself, and service to his 
fellow-man as the highest, the final aim in his lifework must, to be 
consistent, make as its chief aim the betterment of man’s material con- 
dition. In such a system we can understand why better health, better 
eyesight, better homes, better and more food, better digestion, more en- 
joyment through the five senses, more money to procure enjoyments, 
and more ability to earn money, should be placed before the teacher 
and the child as the basis of all their aims and work. In such a system 
too, a place may be found for a personal purity which is inculcated in a 
manner and for a purpose not to make man more God-like but to pro- 
tect him from the material consequences of sin. 

In other lines, but with the same avowed purpose of ignoring the 
supernatural, with many educators the ideals of educational control and 
administration are a pagan supremacy of the State often usurping the 
inalienable rights of parent and child, of the family. In our study, 
therefore, of movements and tendencies in modern education it is most 
important that we be on our guard against these false and irreligious 
motives that underlie the propaganda for changes. The danger is all 
the greater because we, too, strive for the improvement of man’s phys- 
ical and temporal welfare, but only as a means to the end that God’s 
designs in our education may be fulfilled. We would have man, a sound 
mind in a sound body, animated and dominated by an immortal soul. 
We would have as our chief aim the harmonious development in body 
and soul of a man created to God’s own image and likeness. 

Separate papers would be required to define and discuss in detail the 
religious, political and socialistic errors that vitiate the principles of 
action in so much of the present-day educational propaganda. 

In the study of the aims and motives that are back of the various 
tendencies we must not lose sight of external causes that may influence 
their direction and progress. Connected with every movement of human 
activity, in one direction rather than in another, there is a history of 
causes, and conditions and agencies that have influenced and are still in- 
fluencing the movement. I can do no more than merely hint at this his- 
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torical aspect of our work. For instance it would be interesting to out- 
line the influences which the European revolutions of 1848 had upon the 
educational policies of the middle west, or that of the German, and in 
particular the Prussian school system upon our own tendencies to central- 
ization and educational dictatorship. As a matter of more detailed illus- 
tration and in connection with the demand for reorganization, for voca- 
tional work, etc., I may state what I have reasons to believe are some 
of the historical factors in the growth and development of these de- 
mands. 

There is noticeable a sharp distinction between the educational forces 
at work in the eastern States and those in the Mississippi Valley and 
the west. The habitat of the State university is not in the east. It is 
indigenous in the States that have had their educational development 
confined to the last twenty-five or thirty years. The great universities 
of the East have had no practical relations with the elementary systera 
by any logical articulation of an intermediary high school system. In 
the west, on the contrary, the high school system was closely articu- 
lated with the elementary system on one side and directly with the 
State university on the other, the process of elimination having been 
effectively applied to the college. In the ‘East until very recently the 
elementary school entirely, the high school only partially, and the uni- 
versity hardly at all, have been under the control and influence of a 
popular vote. Secondary and higher education was therefore not easily 
affected by popular demands. In the West, however, the elementary 
school, the high school, and the State university were the creations 
of a legislation that was the expression of the popular needs and de- 
mands. The whole system was and is extremely sensitive to public 
clamor and to the popular vote. Depending almost entirely upon the 
voted appropriations of the public treasury for existence, they responded 
more promptly to the needs and cries of the hour. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the educators of these systems have always been closely 
allied to the political forces of these States and that from the State-con- 
trolled university there gradually came into existence and activity the 
university-controlled State. 

Now, the pioneer needs of these States were all material, all based 
on the development of industries and fortunes and institutions that 
grew faster than the provisions for their administration. With such 
a situation repeated in a number of States and all following the same 
line of development, we are prepared to find that from the west and 
the State systems should come many of the tendencies and movements 
that are now pushing older institutions and systems into mere utilitarian 
paths. 

There have been other agencies at work but this illustration will 
suffice to show us that educational influences and factors may vary in 
different parts of our country and may be affected by geographical, in- 
dustrial and other conditions. For our own system, if we wish it to 
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develop harmoniously and beneficially to all interests and localities, we 
must encompass it by a breadth of vision that will save us from pro- 
vincialism and give to our discussions and decisions catholicity in the 
recognition of interests and needs that will make us strong, united, 
progressive. The study of the present-day tendencies in education 
should not end with the reading and discussion of this important paper. 





THE RELATION OF VOCATIONAL TO NON- 
VOCATIONAL COURSES 


REVEREND ALBERT MUNTSCH, S. J., ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY, ST. 
LOUIS, MISSOURI 


with a question of relationship, of the mutual bearing of studies 
long ago set down in the curriculum of the grade schools and 
a more recent type of instruction, most often called industrial 
training. A study in relationship cannot well be carried on 
without a proper understanding of the terms involved. Hence 
I shall briefly define some of the most frequently recurring 
technical terms of this discussion, taking for a standard the 
best possible authority in the land—the statements made by 
the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education 
in a program adopted at its annual convention in December, 
(912. 

Vocational education includes all forms of specialized educa- 
tion, the controlling purposes of which are to fit for useful 
occupations; as industrial education, agricultural education, 
commercial education, and household arts education. 

Industrial education denotes the field of vocational education 
designed to meet the needs of the manual wage-worker in the 
trades and industries and the household. 

Vocational schools include all agricultural, industrial, com- 
mercial, and household arts. schools, the controlling purpose of 
which is to fit for useful occupations, and which deal with pupils 
above fourteen years of age and below college grade, as indicated 
below. 

As is obvious from these definitions, a distinction is made 
between vocational education and industrial education, — the 
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former being more general in scope, including all the various 
forms of training preparing for future lifework, the latter being 
limited to preparation for a trade involving some degree of 
manual skill, especially in the use of tools. I have, however, 
not always observed this distinction, using vocational education 
as practically identical with industrial education. This practice 
is authorized by some of the leading writers on the subject. 

Having thus defined our terms it is proper to state that the 
discussion will be limited to the work of the primary schools, 
that is, to the school with the usual eight grades or years or 
divisions. Before ascertaining the mutual relationship of the 
two kinds of study we must answer a further question: What 
should be the first and main purpose of the work of these 
schools? Should it be cultural, (opposed to the “immediately 
useful”) or practical? Should it have in view future profes- 
sional studies, preparing the boy for law, medicine, theology, or 
aim merely at fitting him for the high school? Should it be 
primarily directed to making him a “useful citizen” for the 
political commonwealth or should it also have in view the 
learner’s eternal destiny as an inhabitant in the City of God? 
Should the course be arranged so as to develop only his animal 
and physical nature or should it also aspire to awaken love and 
appreciation of the things of art? The training of the grade 
school should do all this—but not exclusively. The child, 
especially in a democracy like ours, has a right to all these ad- 
vantages. 

I say the grade school should do all this;—but it shouid do 
more than this. It should prepare the child for life; not only 
for one or another of the multitudinous ways and methods of 
making a living. You will say that this is a large work and a 
large problem for the grade schools. Yes; but it is precisely 
because the work of the grade schools is large and important, 
that we must be careful in shaping the program of studies, that 
we must see that it is well and wisely carried out, and must 
jealously guard against any intrusion on the part of less vital, 
less essential, and—if I may use the term —less purpose-full 
branches, that is, “make-believe” studies, whose introduction 
would in the long run tell against the primary object of the 
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grade schools. We must guard lest we make those subject to 
such “fads and frills and fancies” not pupils for instruction but 
rather victims of experimentation. In fact if you grant that 
the work of the grade schools is important (because it has 
such a wide field) I have already prepared you to accept the 
views I am about to present regarding this late feature — in- 
dustrial training —in our schools. _ 

Now where should we look for a rule and guide in establishing 
a course of studies which is of such importance for pupils in 
the elementary schools? It seems that the experience of the 
race, the testimony of men who have best expressed the meaning 
of education, our own individual conviction, as well as certain 
psychologic truths, should have weight in determining what 
branches ought to constitute this course. Against this combined 
testimony the opinion of enthusiasts and of faddists who clamor 
for the recognition of some pet subject of theirs, may well 
hold a secondary place. 


What then are the subjects which in the light of this fourfold 
authority ought to find a place in a well-regulated course of pri- 
mary studies? Even at the risk of repeating a mere commonplace 
I may say that the time-honored branches — reading, writing, 
arithmetic, history, geography, religion, drawing (as well as 
singing, calisthenics, physical culture) are well suited to pre- 
pare pupils for the further cultivation of their triple endow- 
ments in the moral, mental and physical order. These studies 
taken together, we may call for the purpose of the present 
discussion, non-vocational, because they aim not at preparing the 
pupil for any particular calling or vocation in life, but rather 
to prepare him for life itself —to lead a life as a homo, a man, 
in society with other men, who have kindred intellectual, spiritual 
and physical needs and faculties. And this life—the life 
which the child when fully developed must lead in a society 
of its equals, is after all its real life. The child will not be a 
member of society as a carpenter, or a mechanic, or an electri- 
cian, but he will in after years come in contact with his fellow- 
men as one who shares or should share the same ideas and | 
aspirations which are theirs as members of the brotherhood of 
man. 
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But too well known to need mention is the fact that of late 
years there has come into vogue a new meaning of education 
and that a new duty is to be put upon the schools — not that 
‘of preparing pupils for life, but rather for a “living,” not of 
cultivating their minds and hearts for entrance into the citizen- 
ship of the world, but for entrance into some avocation. This, 
as you know, is the purport of the “new education’ — call it 


vocational guidance, industrial training, education for efficiency, 
or what you will. 

As to the real need and necessity for the former kind of 
training —the training for life, the cultivation of the great 
endowments — intellect, will, memory, judgment, — even in the 
primary schools, there can be no discussion. Training along 
these lines prepares the child to lead a life as a socia! being. In 
fact, one educator (Professor .Schinz in Educational Review, 
October, 1913, p. 238) asserts that: “The aim of primary 
education is to provide a child with the knowledge absolutely 
indispensable in our social life.” While secondary or high school 
instruction should add “the useful to the indispensable.” Are 
there many who will question the fact that the time-honored 
subjects already mentioned are best suited to provide this 
“knowledge absolutely indispensable in our social life?” 

New voices have, however, been making themselves heard, 
especially during the last two decades, clamoring for the recogni- 
tion. of other and more “practical” studies in the elementary 
schools. The arguments for the introduction of these newer 
subjects are so well known to you that they need no lengthy 
exposition. We have been told that according to the statistics 
of the United States Commissioner of Education “less than one- 
half of the children of the country finish well more than the first 
six grades, only one-fourth of the children ever enter high 
school, and less than eight in every hundred do the full course 
of high school work.” We should have in view the needs of 
the great army of children who annually leave the schools with 
only a meagre educational outfit, and little prepared to take 
their places in the ranks of the world’s workers. Again we are 
reminded that education should prepare its recipients for making 
a living, and that a system of training which ignores the con- 
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ditions of modern life and fails to correlate studies with the 
future activities of the pupil is sadly out of place and out of 
date. It is said that this is an age of marvelous industrial ex- 
pansion and that we must try to preserve our nation2l com 
mercial supremacy and our industrial prestige. Again, many 
statistics have been collected to prove that industrial courses 
have a cultural value of their own. Others say that manual 
skill should be cultivated as well as the spiritual faculty, and 
that instruction in the crafts, and elementary courses in wood 
and metal work have kept hundreds of boys at school for a 
longer period, who without such inducements would have 
finished the curriculum at the earliest moment consistent with 
the compulsory education laws. 


All these arguments for the widening of our educational 
program by the introduction of industrial work are timely and 
convincing. Many more could be added to those. given. It 
would ill become an educator to question the value of this new 
feature of modern educational development and to ignore its 


great possibilities. I fully agree with what a member of our 
Association, speaking on this very topic at the Detroit meeting 
in 1910, said: “It is apparent to the superficial observer that 
industrial training, in one form or another, has come to stay. 
Whether or not it should be admitted into the grade schools 
of the country has been definitely settled in the affirmative.” 


But this should not blind us to the fact that in the realm of 
pedagogy there are things paramount and essential, as well as 
things accidental and secondary. I believe that it has been 
sufficiently indicated what the paramount and primary issue of 
education in the grade school must be: the preparation of the 
pupil for complete living. He has a right to such a training as 
will enable him to develop his intellectual and spiritual endow- 
ments, which are as yet in the rudimentary stage. It has also 
been ascertained what studies are best suited for this large and 
vital task. They are those we have called the non-vocational. 
Hence, such studies may from the viewpoint of the purpose they 
are to serve also be called paramount and essential. All other 
branches not directly connected with this first and immediate 
end of the elementary school course, we may call accidental and 
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secondary. With this distinction I have hinted at the relation 
between purely vocational and non-vocational courses. The 
title of this paper calls for a statement of such relationship. I 
may then answer that the relation of purely vocational to non- 
vocational courses is that of things accidental to things essential ; 
it is that of purposes which are secondary to those which are 
of paramount importance. In this view both vocational and 
non-vocational studies find their appropriate place in the pro- 
gram of the grade schools. Having this distinction ever in 
mind the teacher will never be at a loss as to what is his real 
duty towards those under his care, nor will he be tempted to 
lay too much. stress upon certain phases of his work to the 
entire neglect of others, which though not falling directly within 
the scope of elementary training, cannot be neglected without 
serious injury to the ultimate welfare of his pupils. For from 
this point of view both the branches of paramount importance 
—the non-vocational —and those of secondary importance — 
the vocational studies — will find their proper place in the cur- 
riculum. It will be the duty of those who have charge of ar- 
ranging the program of studies and hours of classes, to study 
the needs of their school and to find out whether some forms 
of vocational training could be profitably introduced. But after 
such a need has been clearly verified, the school director will 
not at once proceed to arrange courses in industrial training and 
to install apparatus. He will, according to the wise Scriptural 
suggestion, first reckon whether he will be able to meet the 
necessary expenses. He will take counsel with those who are 
in charge of the various grades and learn just what particular 
form of industrial instruction should be attempted, and 
whether it be at all necessary to provide an elaborate equipment. 
Let us suppose there is question only of the boys in his school. 
The boys themselves, perhaps, have shown great desire for such 
instruction, parents are hinting at its necessity, the public schools 
of the district are attracting many pupils because of their induce- 
ments in the line of the new training. 


It may result after some examination that no special courses, 
no special equipment, not even extra hours and periods, will be 
necessary to furnish the teacher with excellent opportunities for 
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vocational guidance of pupils. In other words, the work already 
being done according to the present schedule of studies, may 
serve as a starting point for finding out inclinations and abilities 
of pupils for future avocations. In this connection I may be 
allowed to amplify certain suggestions made last year at 
the New Orleans meeting in the discussion of the present 
subject. One suggestion was to “direct the individual reading 
of pupils, and to make the work of the English hour occasionally 
bear on the important subject of life avocation.” In illustration 
I referred to a school where this plan has been tried with 
apparently excellent results — the High School of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. Its principal, Jesse B. Davis, explaining this method 
says: “In order to réach all the pupils in the high school this 
work is carried on through the department of English, which 
subject all pupils must take. Brief themes and discussions form 
the basis of the work. Pupils are directed in their reading along 
vocational and ethical lines, and are advised by teachers who 
have made a special study of vocational guidance.” 

A teacher remarked concerning this plan: “It makes the 
teacher feel that she is doing more than teaching English; that 
she is having a share in the wonderful work of moulding lives.” 
I think the suggestions here made are all the more worthy of 
trial as they give our teachers an opportunity of combining in- 
dividual direction and training with this most important feature 
of the curriculum —the teaching of English. An “Outline of 
Work in Vocational Guidance” as followed by a department of 
English is given in Professor Leavitt’s book Examples of In- 
dustrial Education, and this outline offers hints even for those 
whe are looking only for more practical methods of refating the 
teaching of English with the actual interests of the pupil. Again 
we may treat other subjects, now forming part of the work 
in the primary grades, from the “vocational point of view”. 
That is, we may correlate studies like arithmetic, drawing, his- 
tory and geography, more with the needs and demands of life, 
especially with certain avocations in the commercial and in- 
dustrial field. I think even the severest upholder of the cultural 
idea of school work will find little to object to in such procedure. 
How this may be done, is pointed out in a chapter on “Prevo- 
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cational Industrial Training in the Seventh and Eighth Grades” 
in the Eleventh Year Book of the National Society for the Study 
of Industrial Education. We read: 


“Arithmetic and drawing are developed in close correlation 
with shopwork. Much of the reading is selected from Current 
Events. The language work, oral and written, is a discussion 
of current events, descriptions of shop processes, business let- 
ters, so that accuracy of speech will be appreciated. Lessons 
are given in spelling from lists of words occurring in the day’s 
work. Geography is developed naturally from the shopwork 
to materials in use, the sources of the materials, means of trans- 
portation. The pupils are led out by conversation of their own 
environment through the greater complexities of the industrial 
world, and made to feel that school work is a part of life.” 


Nor should we overlook the excellent suggestions made by 
Brother Joseph Matthew, in discussing Father Larkin’s paper 
on “Industrial and Vocational Training”, at the New Orleans 
meeting. His suggestions, which apply primarily to pupils “be- 
tween the ages of twelve and sixteen”, were: 


“To provide a brief, cheap and effective training by promoting 
a general intelligence with regard to trades and industries; sec- 
ondly, elicit and lead choice and capacity through a stimulating 
study of a wide variety of gainful occupations; and _ thirdly, 
start the youth on his lifework by opening up a clear view of, 
and directing him along, the avenue of his supreme talent. To 
accomplish this integral and definite, though not special, prep- 
aration for a life career, two things are required. They are 
vocational guidance, or the direction necessary to an intelligent 
choice, and vocational training. These vocational imperatives 
may be readily adapted to the Catholic system of education with- 
out hurt to organization or curricula as will be presently seen. 
Vocational guidance is primarily in the hands of teachers. None 
has such close observation as he of the young mind’s spontaneous 
activity, none has such vantage-ground to call forth native ten- 
dencies and endowments, and none is so qualified to arouse and 
confirm a judicious selection. The effectiveness of his direction 
in this matter hinges on his attitude of helpfulness and sym- 
pathy, his knowledge of the pupil’s home circumstances, and 
his advisement with the parents. It devolves on the teacher in 
the first instance to bestir an enthusiastic interest in a life career 
motive.” 
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All these suggestions may be carried out without detriment 
to the distinction above made between cultural or non-vocational 
and industrial or vocational subjects. For in line with these 
remarks we merely regard certain studies in a new light and 
treat them from a more concrete, or if you will, a more 
“practical” viewpoint. But another important factor must be 
mentioned before proceeding further. This is that even the 
most enthusiastic defenders of vocational instruction are not at 
all agreed as to the advisability of introducing such work into 
the primary grades. Many hold that it cannot be wisely at- 
tempted until the pupil has reached at least the age of fourteen 
and until he has satisfactorily finished the elementary course. 
Thus in the preliminary report of the committee of the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education, to consider 
the relation of industrial education to the general educational 
system of the country (Report of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for 1909, Vol. I, p. 150) it was stated, that assuming 
the need of vocational training as clearly ‘demonstrated, yet it is 
evident that there are only two groups of our population to be 
considered: the first of these groups consists of “boys and girls 
between the ages of 14 and 18 who leave the grammar school 
and at present have no systematic opportunity for training in 
the industries.” 

In the same Report the attitude of organized labor toward 
industrial education is set forth in an address by Mr. John 
Golden, general president of the United Textile Workers of 
America. In the course of his remarks Mr. Golden said: 


“T believe that we should get right hold of the boy at 14, when 
his mind is becoming impressionable, when he is just beginning 
to feel his wants to do something tangible ; teach him the why and 
the wherefore of certain things and the very best way to do 
them.” 


Again, Mr. Lewis Gustafson, Superintendent of the David 
Ranken, Jr., School of Mechanical Trades of St. Louis, is of 
opinion that boys should not be subject to vocational experi- 
ments until they have reached the age of 14. One of the re- 
quirements for admission to this school is that “candidates must 
be at least fourteen years of age.” 
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But it seems to me an objection may be raised at this point 
by some one saying that there is an apparent contradiction in 
the remarks so far made. It has been said that the so-called 
non-vocational studies ought to be regarded as paramount, 
essential and all-important and yet the advisability of some 
form of vocational training has been admitted. How reconcile 
the seeming contradiction? By simply stating that there are 
other ways of giving this training than by remodeling our present 
course of studies. There is what may be called the “intermediate 
school,” coming preferably after the completion of the eighth 
grade, in which vocational instruction may be attempted. By 
relegating all technical instruction to such a school we do no 
violence to our position regarding the paramount importance 
of. general culture studies in the elementary program, we “take 
hold of the boy at 14”, in the words of Mr. Golden speaking 
for organized labor, and we follow a plan suggested by some 
of our own teachers who have carefully studied this vital ques- 
tion now before the schools. Thus Brother Joseph Matthew 
in his discussion of Father Larkin’s paper on “Industrial and 
Vocational Training,” at last year’s meeting, outlined a plan 
which may have already commended itself to some here present. 
He said: 


“What plan shall we adopt as to organization? Both the 
separate special school and the composite school are out of the 
question, because they require technically trained teachers and 
an equipment beyond our means. What appears to be the most 
practical solution of the crux is what might be termed the inter- 
mediate school, a school of experimentation for vocational choice 
and guidance. This would cover a period of two years beginning 
with the eighth grade and continuing through the ninth. It 
would offer a diversified curriculum including industry as a 
subject-matter and a limited, experience at constructive work. 
Trades and industries studied from the standpoint of method and 
content instead of as ends, with a view to the development of a 
thorough industrial intelligence, would be the express aim of 
this school, which should furnish a preparation for the trade or 
high school and for apprenticeship. Instruction would concern 
itself with the fundamental phases of economic life, and while 
not specific in purpose, it would still be of definite practical 
use. Precisely, the course could contain a modified training in 
manual arts not limited to metals and woodwork, a study of 
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local industries, history, arithmetic, geography, science, civics, 
language, literature, etc., applied as far as possible to economic 
activities. The school itself would be prevocational and experi- 
mental, its object being vocational guidance and helpfulness sub- 
servient to academic instruction. A broad study such as this of 
the fundamentals of a number of trade groups and industries, 
with its extended and exact information as to materials, prin- 
ciples, methods and processes, in the long run is more advan- 
tageous than narrowly specialized skill, unadaptable to any other 
field of labor.” 


I have quoted this paragraph from last year’s discussion in 
extenso because I believe it clearly expresses the position of 
those of our teachers who feel the necessity of introducing 
vocational training. Yet the plan here proposed, though as 
sound and practical as any that has to my knowledge been 
suggested for our schools, will be difficult of realization. For 
there are several all-essential matters which would first have to 
be attended to before launching this “intermediate school, a 
school of experimentation for vocational choice and guidance.” 
In my last year’s paper on this subject I referred to the immense 
expense which would be placed upon our schools in this matter 
of vocational training. Even the intermediate school as just 
described, will certainly lay a heavy burden upon us and add 
to the difficulties under which we now labor in keeping up our 
schools to the present degree of efficiency. Moreover we must 
consider the question of providing an adequate teaching force 
for such schools. Shall these teachers be taken from the mem- 
bers of the religious orders or shall we secure lay-teachers? 
{n either case the item of expense is again a paramount one. 
We should hesitate to begin an “intermediate school” intended 
to give industrial training to our pupils and then provide such 
an institution with the poorly prepared and ill-paid teachers and 
the meagre equipment which our limited funds will allow. 

In this connection I may be allowed to state that the super- 
intendent of one of the best-known industrial schools of the 
country, Mr. Lewis Gustafson of the David Ranken, Jr., In- 
dustrial School of Mechanical Trades, stated to me that what 
our Catholic schools could attempt at present in this new field 
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of education, will have to be confined to vocational guidance in 
its most limited sense. That is, we could try to find out 
aptitudes of our pupils by means at present at our disposal and 
guide them into such avocations for which they seem fitted. 
He realized from his own experience the great outlay required 
for the successful operation of industrial courses, and as these 
funds are at present not within sight we cannot venture upon 
any ambitious project. 

Again if we examine this question of vocational education in 
the light of recent authoritative opinion, we shall find new argu- 
ments for proceeding with great discretion in any contemplated 
change of the curriculum. I am glad to rely for proof of this 
statement on a publication to which all of you have easy access 
—the Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1912. 
Chapter X of Vol. 1 is devoted to “Progress in Vocational 
Education,” and is written by Mr. C. A. Prosser, Secretary of 
the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education. 
It is true that in the section entitled “Progress in Legislation 
and Progress in Public Opinion” we are told of the constant 
activity of legislatures and of influential schoolmen to introduce 
vocational features into the schools. As an example of what the 
public demands we may quote only one sentence from the afore- 
mentioned chapter: “The press fairly teems with editorials and 
signed articles, which indicate an overwhelming sentiment in 
favor of enlarging and extending the scope of education in this 
country to include the training of the great mass of our workers 
for wage-earning occupations of every kind.” 

Again no less than twenty-three societies—commercial, indus- 
trial, social, economic and educational—several of them national 
in scope and in membership, have given “their support to the at- 
tempt to secure national grants for vocational education at the 
last Congress.” 

But with all this emphasis laid upon industrial education (and 
I believe I have quoted Mr. Prosser’s most telling arguments in 
its favor) we cannot overlook that even the most fervent 
enthusiasts see many obstacles in the way before they can realize 
a well-balanced scheme of popular industrial training. Imme- 
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diately after the assurance, which to him must be a consolin 
y g 
one, that “federal aid for vocational education at an early date 
is certain,” he writes: 


“We are rushing into a large program of practical education 
in this country, not only without teachers properly qualified by 
training and experience for the work and practically without any 
successful scheme for dealing with the problem of making the 
artisan and the mechanic a teacher of his own calling, but also 
without even the beginning of well-considered attempts to deal 
with the problem and without even a clear knowledge of what 
a training class could and should do for him. Only by experi- 
menting with schemes which promise well will we learn how 
to face this great and important task.” 


Then follows a statement of policies and principles to be ob- 
served in the training of teachers for boys’ work, which were 
drawn up by Dr. David Snedden, commissioner of education for 
Massachusetts, and C. R. Allen, agent of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Education. Now of these eighteen principles, the first 
seven sound anything but encouraging to the spokesman for in- 
dustrial training. I quote in order these seven principles: 


1. One of the most serious problems of the industrial school 
of the future is to deal with adolescents, taking them as they 
come and fitting them for practical tests of social and industrial 
efficiency. 

2. The ordinary type of pedagogical training given to pros- 
pective teachers will not serve adequately to prepare them for 
successful service in such industrial schools. 

3. Successful teaching must be based upon the real experience 
in the line taught. 

4. Trade training alone will not make good teachers. 

5. The industrial school has problems peculiar to itself, which 
call for special training for teachers in such schools. 

6. We are not likely to secure good teachers for industrial 
schools by drawing teachers from regular public schools and giv- 
ing them additional training. 

7. Pseudo-experience, such as is gained by ordinary students 
in school and shops will not replace actual practical experience. 


Now if these principles be correct — and we may well believe 
they are—having been drawn up by two of the foremost 
authorities in vocational training, then even greater difficulties 
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than those already stated must be met by our own schools. If 
“the ordinary type of pedagogical training given to prospective 
teachers will not serve adequately to prepare them for successful 
service’ —if “trade training alone will not make good teachers”, 
if there be need of “special training for teachers in such schools” 
— should we not hesitate, and first see how the masters in 
Israel solve the complicated problems they have eagerly set 
themselves? Should we not learn from their experience before 
launching upon a sea of unforeseen difficulties? Have we not 
all the more reason to return to that distinction, which no doubt 
you accept — of studies essential, vital and of first importance, 
and others secondary, of inferior rank and power? 


If all this testimony goes to show the many difficulties in the 
way of introducing vocational work into our schools and of 
properly correlating such studies with those now on the program, 


I would have none here believe that I am entirely averse to 
making any provision in favor of such courses, or that I have 
purposely brought together these adverse criticisms merely with 
a view of strengthening any personal opinion on the subject. 
My sympathy goes out not only to our pupils, many of whom 
are said to enter this workaday world inefficient and unpre- 
pared, not only to the parent who may be much dependent on 
the weekly earnings of a boy or girl to eke out the scanty 
family income, but it goes out also to the struggling pastor 
and to the hard-working teachers, who are fulfilling their duty 
under conditions at times very trying. I do not think that I 
would meet with cordia] cooperatiui from all of our school 
directors, were I to have the power to equip for them two or 
three rooms with apparatus, and then tell them: “Now pro- 
ceed, get your teachers, keep up the courses, rearrange your 
program so as to do no harm to the essential subjects, find proper 
situations for your graduates, meet all the objections of parents, 
some of whom prefer instruction for their boys in one trade, 
while others would have instruction along another line,” etc. 
‘In my present study of this question I have, therefore, con- 
stantly held to the distinction above made between studies 
fundamental and essential and those of secondary and accidental 
moment. I believe that this distinction will help us for the 
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present to maintain our position in this urgent question, and 
will justify our adhesion to a purely non-vocational course for 
the grades, with such liberty of change, however, as future con- 
ditiuns may demand. 

I have just referred to the possible difficulty occasioned by 
some parents calling for a kind of industrial training different 
from that contemplated by the director of the school. It 
seems that this difficulty is not a shadowy one and may especially 
confront those dealing with a large class of pupils. One parent 
may see special advantages in having the boy prepared, in an 
elementary way at least, for practical electrical work. But who 
would not pity the poor superintendent or school director who 
should be compelled to equip his classroom, by reason of such 
request, with apparatus for the most diversified phases of 
electrical work and its manifold practical applications in the wide 
range of modern industry? 


Such difficulties, which are liable to spring up once the school 
has been definitely committed to the vocational idea, have been 
met in different ways. In a chapter on “Industrial Training” 


in the Report of the Commissioner of .Education for 1909, we 
are informed that “such schools as may articulate with the 
grammar school for the training of youths will therefore most 
likely assume the form of training schools for particular in- 
dustries. They will be local in their character and will seek to 
serve the needs of a local industry.” But what if parents and 
guardians have plans for their boys, which are not provided for 
in local industries, and insist on other forms of industrial 
training ? 

We may also ask whether those who favor the introduction 
of industrial work into our schools would do so at the expense 
of what we have called the subjects of first importance? There 
has been a complaint that the curriculum is already too crowded. 
It is the conviction of the sub-committee which drew up a 
“Report on Vocational Training” in Chicago that “the cur- 
riculum of the elementary school cannot be covered in eight 
grades by a large proportion of vur children.” Again “our 
elementary school curriculum undertakes more than can be 
accomplished by a large percentage of the children during the 
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period of eight school years.” If these two statements be true, 
how can we consistently introduce still other features? 

As to this important problem of the correlation of cultural 
courses with industrial studies — or vital and essential with non- 
essential — it is worth while stating that in the “Report on 
Vocational Education and Vocational Guidance,’ embodied in 
the Proceedings of the National Educational Association, 1913, 
there were thirty-four questions proposed for solution—questions 
concerning the meaning of vocational education and especially its 
relation with the ordinary program of studies. These questions 
showed the great uncertainty that still exists in the minds of 
educators regarding the place that ought be given to vocational 
training in the schoolroom. I shall cite in illustration a few 
of these questions: 


What is the relation of vocational education to the practical 
arts? 

Why are certain forms of education, as professional educa- 
tion, vocational ? 

Is instruction designed for the duties of the home vocational? 

What are good examples of vocational schools? 


How should the field of vocational education be limited ? 
What varieties of vocational education have come under public 
control and support, with illustrations of each? 


You will agree with me that sufficient proof has been ad- 
vanced, chiefly from the utterances of well-known educators that 
it would not be at all feasible to burden our teachers and con- 
gest our program with this new kind of studies, concerning 
whose importance even the best authorities disagree. I have 
reserved to the last the findings of Dr. Leonard P. Ayres, In- 
vestigator for the Sage Foundation, in the matter before us. 
These findings are thus summarized in an article in New York 
Times (March 22, 1914): 


“That a sound elementary education in preference to special- 
ized industrial training is the crying need of the school children 
of to-day is the startling conclusion arrived at by Dr. Leonard 
P. Ayres, of the Division of Education of the Russell Sage 
Foundation. . . . These facts are significant in the light of 
the present agitation in favor of specialized vocational training. 
They certainly upset the prevailing impression that schools should 
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shape their courses with the predominant aim of preparing the 
children to enter local -industries.” 


And now to summarize briefly. We had good authority for 
the distinction made in this paper between vital and essential 
studies in the curriculum of the primary school, and studies of 
lesser moment. We have excellent reason for looking upon the 
time-honored branches, those whose purport is cultural, as 
the essentials of a well-regulated grammar school course. 
Those studies which supposedly are “practical” and fit the pupil 
for making a living, we have called vocational. The great 
difficulties in the way of modifying the programs of our paroch- 
ial schools so as to satisfy vocational training enthusiasts have 
been stated. Sound thinkers in matters educational fully agree 
that such a program as is now followed in most of our parochial 
schools can meet all the demands that may be made upon the 
grammar school. And who would think that these ideas, which 
some might call antiquated have been defended with vigor by 
one whose utterances are listened to with respect by the teach- 
ing profession of the country? In his annual report for 1913 


as President of Columbia University, Dr. Butler says: 


“The younger generation shows many signs of being too im- 
patient to prepare for life. What is called vocational training 
is being steadily pushed down through the secondary into the ele- 
mentary schools, and presumably it will soon reach the cradle. 
The old notion that a child should be so trained as to have the 
fullest and most complete possession of its faculties and its com- 
petences in order to rise in efficiency, to gain larger rewards, 
and to render more complete service, has given way to the new 
notion that it is quite enough if a child is trained in some 
aptitude to enable it to stay where it first finds itself. Of 
course, under the guise of progress, this is retrogression. Car- 
ried to its logica@ result it would mean a static and a stratified 
social order, It would put an end to individual initiative and to 
individual opportunity. It is not difficult to foretell what results 
would follow both to civilization and to social order and com- 
fort. The basis for any true vocational preparation is training 
to know a few things well and thoroughly and in gaining such 
knowledge to form those habits of mind and cf will that fit the 
individual to meet new duties and unforeseen emergencies.” 
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DISCUSSION 


BroTHer G. Puitip, F. S. C., Ammendale, Md.: The problem of voca- 
tional training is closely allied to the problem of the curriculum which 
has come in for a great deal of discussion in our Association during the 
last three years. 

In an able paper read at our last convention it was proposed that when 
the children complete the sixth year of school work they should be divided 
into five classes to fit them for the vocation they are to pursue for life. 
That would mean the beginning of vocational training when the child has 
completed his twelfth year. At the age of twelve a boy may have some 
serious thoughts concerning his future, but it can not be said that a boy's 
vocation is determined as soon as he begins to think of it. 1 would say, 
let the boy of twelve, his parents, his teachers and all interested in his 
welfare, continue to think, and probably at the end of the fourteenth year 
he may have some definite ideas as to the vocaticn which appeals most 
to him for a future lifework. The character, talents, health and natural 
aptitude of the child must be fully considered before he is directed to- 
wards any particular choice of state. 

The seventh and eighth years of the child’s school life can be very 
profitably spent in acquiring a more thorough grounding in the funda- 
mentals and a greater facility in the use of the vernacular. An increased 
amount of cultural training will be no burden for any boy or girl as they 
enter on their life career. A better knowledge of English, a vitalized 
acquaintance with our national history and a clearer appreciation of ap- 
plied mathematics, will make for mental development as much as any 
vocational course that can be prescribed for children in these years. 
Mental growth reaches its maximum when the child is about fourteen years 
old and it seems that nature has placed this period as a milestone in the 
life of the child. 

Even if it were possible to accept the early period of differentiation and 
put it into practice as far as the boy is concerned, can we say that in our 
Catholic school system we are prepared to put it into operation at the 
present time? I admit that with ideal conditions in our schools it should 
be no difficult task to accomplish in six years what is now being done in 
eizht. But do ideal conditions obtain in our schools? I am sure that 
each one of us knows of some schools where overcrowding and lack of 
equipment hamper the best efforts of many self-sacrificing and devoted 
teachers. Let it be granted that ideal conditions do obtain in our schools. 
Are we prepared to provide rooms, equipment and specially trained teach- 
ers to give instructions in the vocational courses during a period of two 
years? It may be a comparatively easy matter to provide the instructors. 
Our teachiny communities will assume that portion of the burden, but 
when we take into consideration the cost of maintaining these courses, I 
fear the expense is more than most of our parishes are at present able 
to bear. 
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Dutton and Snedden, authors of Administration of Public Schools in 
the United States, (Page 415) tell us “that full time vocational training 
requires an expenditure of from $75 to $300 per year for each student.” 
Granting that under our system the expense would not go beyond the 
minimum amount, the cost of educating one hundred children in these 
courses would necessitate an expenditure of $7,500 annually. In the report 
of the superintendent of schools in the archdiocese of Philadelphia for 
the scholastic year ending June, 1913, we learn that there are 5,016 pupils 
in the seventh and eighth grades in 149 separate schools. If these children 
were engaged in vocational courses it would require, according to the 
above authorities, $376,100 annually to meet the expense of their 
training. At the present time, with the economic conditions in our 
schools, it costs about $75,000 to educate these children. I feel that with 
this number of children following vocational courses we would have in 
Philadelphia an additional expense of $100,000. An attempt to raise this 
amount might prove a difficult problem. I do not question the importance 
of giving some vocational training to our children, but I believe it savors 
of folly to attempt it with children under fourteen years of age. 

If we adopt a course of study for our elementary schools that can be 
completed in six years, what are our children going to do when they have 
finished it? Many of our parishes cannot afford to establish vocational 
courses and will not for years to come. Because of the inadequacy of our 
high schools many of our Catholic children are now obliged to go to the 
public high schools when they have finished the course in the parochial 
schools, If the average pupil were to complete the elementary course at 
the end of the twelfth year many thousands of our children would be 
obliged to go to public schools for their vocational training. These 
children would be entering the public schools at a very plastic period of 
their lives. The new environment would be irreligious. It would in some 
instances be anti-Catholic. In adjusting themselves to their new condi- 
tions our children would be exposed to influences calculated to make them 
forget the religious training they had previously received in the parish 
schools. These are some of the phases of the problem that must be con- 
sidered before we introduce vocational training into our elementary 
schools. 

In the industrial centers of Germany where conditions are different 
from those which obtain here, the problem of vocational training may 
have worked itself out in the elementary school. That does not neces- 
sarily prove that the same thing can be accomplished here. 


BrotHER BERNARDINE, Christian Brothers College, Memphis, ‘Tenn.: 
Without presuming to interpret the mind of this assemblage with re- 
spect to certain incidental issues connected with the subject here in 
question, I think I can safely say that we are all in substantial accord 
with Father Muntsch on the basic proposition that, “the paramount and 
primary issue in the grade schools must be the preparation of the pupil 


, 
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for complete living.” I do not see how we, as Catholic teachers, can 
regard the so-called vocational program of studies otherwise than as 
of accidental and secondary importance in any adequate scheme of 
general education or in any properly organized department thereof. 
In theory, at least, we are the champions of the kind of education that 
fosters in a special way the moral and spiritual development of man’s 
natural endowments with the definite view of turning these endowments 
to man’s service in the pursuit of his final destiny. For us, the query, 
What shall a man give in exchange for his soul, is an ever insistent 
monitor, reminding us that it is our first duty as Christian teachers to 
safeguard above all else the spiritual welfare of our pupils. If then 
our practice is not to belie our professed principles we must reject the 
doctrine at present in great favor which purports that the chief end of 
educating the young is to fit them for the making of a living in some 
one or other of the industrial, mechanical, or commercial occupations 
of the workaday world. 

The time has arrived to do a little self-orienting. Presumably we 
have the courage of our convictions. Now these convictions require us 
to appraise the new education, not by the standard set up by its interested 
proponents, but by the recognized, established norm of educational ex- 
cellence as this norm is accepted by the world’s greatest educators. A 
too great haste to fall in line with the idea as at present developed 
is to my mind a wholly indefensible because obtuse procedure. It would 
be virtually a confession that the burden of proof is upon the Catholic 
teaching body to show that the defenders of education for culture and 
the growth of the spirit have not been, through all the past even up to 
the present hour, mere antiquated reactionaries and the real enemies 
of educational progress. Thus meeting the issue we shall not be over- 
anxious to solve the how of the vocational program before we shall 
have ascertained the essential what and why of the proposed educational 
change. The status of the vocational propaganda is by no means so 
reassuring that we have to regard the fundamental question as com- 
pletely settled in favor of the new program and its advocates. 

Most of us no doubt agree with Father Muntsch that “it would ill 
become an+educator to question the value of this new feature of mod- 
ern educational development and ignore its great possibilities when wisely 
utilized.” The saving phrase “when wisely utilized,” puts the state- 
ment outside the pale of dissent. We may admit also the validity of 
the assertion, not directly made by Father Muntsch, to the effect that 
“industrial training has come to stay,” without impairing our right to 
demand whether or not it has come for the purpose of superseding 
the branches of study which in the common acceptance are believed to 
have a distinctively cultural .value. Following the tenor of Father 
Muntsch’s paper I am inclined to think that if vocational subjects are 
to be incorporated in our future educational program they will be as- 
signed to their proper place in such program; that is, as subordinate and 
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auxiliary to the so-called “cultural subjects” as these latter are found 
in the already existing scheme of elementary and secondary education. 

I am not altogether sure that the line of discussion which I am about 
to take will recommend itself to your judgment as the very best among 
the many variants which the title of the paper affords; at any rate | 
think the course I have adopted, though perilous enough as I am well 
aware, is one that may help us all to get our bearings on the ocean of 
conflicting ideas on which the good ship, Christian Education, and its 
faithful company are wildly tossed. I shall try to hold the balance 
even between the adherents of the vocational idea and those of the 
cultural idea, recognizing all the while the necessity of being as im- 
personal and impartial as the nature of the subject allows, and viewing 
it with a single eye to the discovery of that residue of truth to which 
the respective proponents lay claim. 

The leading expositors of the vocational idea declare that the adoption 
of their program does not necessarily involve the exclusion therefrom 
of the so-called cultural subjects. What they do assert is, that the exist- 
ing economic conditions demand a corresponding change in the scheme 
of study subjects now in force in the grade schools, together with a 
modification of the courses in the ordinary high schools, and the es- 
tablishment of industrial and trade schools to complete the vocational 
courses begun in the grammar grades, They insist that the projected 
plan for the reform of the present public school program is the only 
logical answer that can be given to the universal demand for a more in- 
telligent appreciation “all ’round” of the things that make for a really 
serviceable education. Assuming then that the attitude of the vocation- 
alist is reconcilable with the retention in the amended school program 
of the cultural branches of study, the question arises: What measure 
of recognition is the vocationalist ready to grant these branches in his 
revised program? Some help toward ascertaining the character and 
compass of the proffered recognition may be obtained from the stand- 
ards and programs outlined by Professor Hanus, head of the New 
York City School Inquiry. In the judgment of this educational special- 
ist the public school system should provide the pupils with the kind of 
education that may equip them to pass at once from the school into some 
previously chosen calling in the industrial, agricultural and commercial 
fields of productive work. He insists much on the importance of voca- 
tional guidance from the kindergarten onward to and through the ele- 
mentary and the high school. It is plain that he keeps in view throughout 
his “Formulation” the practical side of American social life, and the real 
needs of the youth of the land, as these needs are related to the progress 
of the nation in material wealth, economic efficiency and prosperity; yet 
it must be said also that he does not lose sight of the “general culture” 
element in education, as is apparent when he reports as follows: 
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“Schools must therefore be so constituted as to provide adequately 
for: The elements of general culture, comprising—(a) a satisfactory 
command of the school arts—the three R’s. (b) An insight into, apprecia- 
tion of, and power to deal with (1) The recorded ideals and experience of 
the race; and (2) All worthy interests of contemporary life so far as 
they can be rendered interesting, intelligible, and accessible to children and 
youth of school age. The school program must cover—history, govern- 
ment, and economics; pictorial and plastic art, constructive art, and music; 
language and literature. (modern and ancient), mathematics; natural 
science; manual arts and domestic arts.’ If this formulation may be 
taken as fairly representing the scope of the vocationalist school program, 
it would be difficult indeed to find therein any serious reason for con- 
cluding that there is an impassable barrier between the respective advo- 
cates of the so-called “cultural” and “vocational” studies. Indeed the 
Hanus “Formulation” is strongly suggestive of the purpose of conserving 
in a new liberal program the elemental cultural values that are commonly 
supposed to be eliminated from the vocational scheme; for it appears 
that in the working of the plan the cultural subjects are regarded 
basic to the courses projected for the distinctively vocational schools, 
and even whére there may be separately organized departments for the 
vocational subjects within the ordinary high schools provision is to be 
made for the teaching of history, language, literature, and the like branches 
of a liberal education. Thus the fundamental character and the cultural 
value of these study-subjects are practically recognized in the suggested 
vocational program and are moreover asserted to be virtually indispen- 
sable to the elementary and high school courses as the latter are now 
constituted. ’ 


Granting then that the Hanus formulation recognizes the so-called “cul- 
tural subjects” as the basic condition of a vocational curriculum repre- 
senting an adequate educational program, the question that is of special 
concern to those interested in the matter is this: Is the recognition thus 
given commensurate with the actual value of the cultural studies? Before 
an answer worth while can be given to this question it will be necessary 
to determine what an educational program ought to contain as its subject- 
matter in the light of the purpose and aims of education itself. 

However specious may be the arguments that may be offered in favor 
of any particular kind of school program, they cannot be accepted as 
conclusive unless they are found to be in harmony with the standard 
of educative excellence represented by the essential constituents of a 
true education. This invariable standard, regarded as such and accepted 
by the most eminent educators of this and all the past ages as the 
adequate aim and end of all true culture, may be thus stated: The 
object of education is to develop and strengthen man’s natural powers 
of body and mind; to give him a clear insight into his origin, nature, 
and destiny; so that having thereby a just knowledge of his relations 
to his Creator, himself, and his fellow-men, he may determine wisely 
the motives, reason, and rule of personal moral conduct and thus be 
guided properly in the exercise of his volitional activities toward the 
effectual pursuit of his destiny as a rational being—the possession finally 





1 Report, Commissioner of Education 1912, p. 19. 
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of the Infinite Good. To one who may be disposed to take a too prac- 
tical view of the educational problem, the true ideal of education as just 
given may seem to. demand the admission into the school program of 
only ethical subject-matter. On the other hand, the too finical “cul- 
turist’”” may think that the ideal therein proposed must exclude those 
study-subjects which admittedly bear only indirectly on the development 
of the pupil’s intellectual and volitional powers-as these latter are con- 
sidered in their specific relations to the attainment of man’s’ final destiny. 
Here as in other cases wherein the conflict of opinion is not so much 
about the substance of the thought as about the words chosen to ex- 
press it, the truth of the matter, like the truth itself, stands in the mean. 

The educational aim as set forth in the formal statement is not con- 
ceived as embracing only intrinsically ethical study-subjects in the school 
program, nor yet as wholly excluding from it, all or the greater part of 
the so-called practical branches. The idea back of the formulation 
given is to assemble a number of study-subjects in a workable scheme 
of instruction, said subjects to be chosen solely with an eye to their ed- 
ucative value in general and to their particular adaptability to meet the 
moral and mental needs of an intelligent and morally responsible being. 

It is apparent to any one who seriously reflects on the nature of 
man and on the character of his relations to his actual origin and end, 
that the essential virtue of a given school curriculum consists in its 
formal recognition of the unifying processes which must be carried on 
throughout the whole course of the pupil’s school life in order that the 
personal efficiency thereby secured may converge upon the attainment 
of the final end for which the Creator intends the use of man’s facul- 
ties. This unifying process is suggested in the essentially ethical tone 
that pervades the plea of the liberalist when he is challenged by the 
practicalist to give a reason for the faith that is in him. He stresses 
the ethical side of the educational program for the very good reason 
that he finds in it the means of welding together in a consistent scheme 
of instruction the elemental powers of the human mind and will, giving 
thereby full liberty to the functional activities of the sensitive, intellect- 
ual and moral life of the individual; while adjusting these activities to 
the mediate purposes for which the family, the State and society exist, 
thus correlating the domestic, civil, and social life of man with the 
ultimate end of his personal life as an intelligent, responsible being, 
thinking and acting with a view to the final end ordained for him by 
his Creator and Supreme Master. 

Now it is precisely on the score of their intimate connection with the 
highest spiritual concerns of man, as well as with those of his domestic 
and social interests, that the “culturist” claims precedence for the study 
of philosophy, history, literature and kindred subjects. He contends 
that the liberal program is adapted to secure the highest quality 
of practical social efficiency in the life of the individual. But this with 
him, although a very positive note of recommendation, is but one of its 
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minor points of excellence. He claims besides, that these studies enable 
the learner to differentiate between social service as a proximate end of 
man as constituted in society, and the final end for which man himself 
exists; they help the individual to evaluate properly the purposes and 
aims of human society with its institutional sanctions in the light of the 
sufficient reasons for which these exist,—that is, as connoting the neces- 
sity of spiritual growth and the progress of the individual toward his 
final end. His advocacy of the culture studies is grounded in the premise 
that these subjects have a definite, practical value not only for the life 
that is here and now, but for the immortal life that is to be. 

Taking the position that man is a creature endowed with Godlike 
faculties through the right use of which, and by which right use alone, 
he can achieve the immortal destiny for which the All-good Creator has 
given him life, the defender of the cultural program holds that the 
scholastic program should be so planned and conducted that it will 
align the mind and conscience of the learner with the real aims and 
objects he must compass before he can wisely pursue the supreme end 
of his existence. To initiate the disciple of learning into the arena of 
his own threefold life, to guide his mind to know the truth of things, to 
admire and cherish what is beautiful in every order of created beings, 
and to desire after and cling to whatever things are righteous and good 
in relation to his spiritual growth and the fruition of his high moral 
aspirations,—such are the proximate aims which are sought to be 
actualized by means of the study-group,—philosophy, history, literature, 
the languages, and their complemental training in moral and religious 
truths along with the general facts and principles of the physical sciences. 

A rightly devised curriculum then, in the judgment of the culturist, 
ought to give the learner access to the treasured wisdom of all the ages; 
it ought to unfold to him the history of the mind’s conquests in the 
broad fields of discovery and invention, the progress of the race in the 
arts and sciences, the trials and the triumphs of nations in the task of 
upbuilding civilization; and above all it should open up to him the 
age-old record of man’s struggle to reinstate himself in the dignity of 
his primal nature despite the heart-breaking pains, sorrows and trials 
of body and mind which overshadow the temporal fortunes of the 
children of men. It should give him self-insight, and thus help him to 
understand the origin of his deep heart-longings to know, to feel, and 
to possess the ultimate good which is but faintly shadowed forth in the 
complex experience of his daily life and held in consciousness as the 
pledge for whatever of future joy and triumph he may attain. 

However indefinite and unpractical the program of culture may seem 
to be, it is none the less certain that studies which have for their sub- 
ject-matter the manifold phases of individual experience and organized 
social activity as presented in the life story of men and nations; that 
lay bare the springs of human striving in the complexities of the laws 
that bind men in social groups and political organizations; that exhibit 
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the intellectual and volitional powers of men centered on the attainmeni 
of ultimate truths in science, in art, in morals, and relizion,—studies 
which furnish the young with the true data for solving the world problem, 
and at the same time help him to self-orientation and self-direction— 
are certainly well adapted to promote practical efficiency in the pupil for 
the discharge of the workaday tasks of the farm, the shop, and the 
business house, while they likewise develop that higher efficiency for the 
fulfillment of his life mission which should be the chief concern of the 
true educator and the standard of every adequate school program. These 
studies approach as near as possible this ideal standard, for they bring 
before the student the motives, intentions, and ends which are basic to 
righteous personal conduct. They teach him to discern and apply in their 
concrete relations to his own life, the criteria of the right and wrong of 
human action and thus effectually influence his mind and will to the — 
prosecution of his divinely appointed destiny. The uniform testimony 
of this world’s best educators validates the conclusions reached’ by the 
culture advocate. All agree that a rightly designed curriculum must of 
necessity provide for the needs of the growing man considered in his 
threefold capacity as a thinking, morally responsible, and free being. It 
must educe the affectional sensibilities and the volitional activities and 
guide them along the lines and toward the objects proposed by reason 
to conscience; it must prove its title to the distinction of master, guide, 
and friend by furnishing the learner with due counsel and guidance for 
the discharge of his obligations to the family, the State, himself, and 
his God. 

On the other hand, while the vocationalist does not deny that culture 
in whatever way it may be secured is not to be despised, his theory of 
culture value is bound up with one set of study-subjects for which he 
claims a practical content far superior to that of the group which looks 
chiefly to the development of the moral character as well as the mental 
power of the pupil. According to the oft repeated creed of the voca- 
tionalist, the school program ought to be planned with the view of pre- 
paring the pupil for the actual exigencies of life. As regards American 
youth, these exigencies are assumed to be the civic and social demands 
which American democracy makes upon the citizen. 

As illustrating this idea a thesaurus of educational dicta might easily 
be compiled in which such phrases as “efficiency that counts,” “social 
service,” “industrial power,” “technical skill” are set over against items 
like “mere book knowledge,” “aimless abstractions,” “narrow scholastic 
dogmatism,” for the evident purpose of decrying the class of studies 
that are supposedly concerned only with the higher ethical interests of 
the learner. Withal the culture factor as interpreted by the traditionalist 
comes in for its share of approval occasionally, in strange contrast with 
the general note of depreciation sounded by the great majority of the 
practicalists. To cite but one instance:—Dean David Kinley of the 
University of Illinois says: “No true vocational course of study is com- 
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plete unless it includes as a foundation a knowledge of the subjects com- 
ménly called cultural.” This is scant recognition enough; but its 
siznificance is heightened by his further declaration as to the cultural 
element in the vocational studies, viz.: “A course of studies that is 
vocational has this aim as truly as a course commonly denominated 
cultural!” 

To appraise rightly the culture element which the conventional pro- 
gram affords in respect of its ethical content, it is of prime importance 
to note in the first place that the practical studies of the vocationalist 
have immediate, not mediate, relation as with the culturist to the physical 
and mental efficiency demanded of youth as positive conditions of en- 
trance into the economic, civic, and social activities of modern democratic 
life. The question of moral fitness for these activities is indeed- not 
ignored; yet if we follow the main lines of the vocational propaganda 
we shall discover a certain tendency to subordinate the principles of 
moral conduct to the methods and aims that mark the success of com- 
mercial, industrial, and financial agencies in a given social environment. 

This tendency runs to the approval of those habits and qualities of the 
individual that make for personal efficiency,—the all-important factor 
in the scheme of a practical education, according to the vocationalist. 
His point of view is that the highly organized conditions of trade, in- 
dustry, and finance, require a corresponding degree of personal. adjust- 
ment. This in turn requires that the school curriculum equip the pupils 
with a fair complement of habits and qualities suitable to the conditions 
under which they are to pursue their various avocations. Therefore 
he insists upon the necessity of honesty, truthfulness, industry, and 
fidelity merely in their relations to, and as indispensable to business 
success. In the language of the cult they are “valuable assets” for 
the development of efficiency in the business and industrial world of 
to-day. Sobriety, industry, self-control, obedience, and patience, are de- 
sirable traits’ of character simply because they contribute to greater 
productive efficiency, not because they befit man’s nature and destiny as 
a rational being. Similarly, laziness, dishonesty, lying, self-indulgence, 
are taboo, not precisely because such vices are opposed to the moral law 
which every one is bound to respect and fulfill as being ordained of 
God, the Creator, but because these vices lessen the productive capacity 
of the individual, and work mischief in the economic world. They entail 
poor workmanship, low wage-earning capacity, waste of time and ma- 
terial, and the consequent decrease of profits on invested capital. Doubt- 
less the advocate of the vocational program does not intend to depreciate 
the worth of the personal character which has for its basic principle 
the sense of personal accountability to God in every condition of social 
environment. It may be that he does not mean to deny that the Christian 
standard of moral obligation represents a more effective regulator of 
the thoughts and ways of men than does that of the “economic” moralist, 
whose practical idea of turpitude in the individual is his failure to make 
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good in the industrial, or business world. Least of all perhaps, does 
he mean to belittle the motives and aims which the Christian ever 
keeps before his mind as the norm of his life duty and the basis of all 
truly effective social service. 

Be that as it may, the moral. attitude of the vocationalist does not 
agree with the Christian view of personal responsibility as directed and 
informed through the reasons and sanctions which support the finality 
. of the moral law. His view derogates from the essential good of virtue 
itself, by investing it with a factitious economic value, holding it up 
for admiration on account, forsooth, of its excellence as a commercial 
commodity—a thing to be emimently desired in this age of keen in- 
dustrial and business competition. The theory is simply unmoral, if not 
actually immoral. A radical defect in the reasoning offered in support 
of the practical program is to the effect that the vocational program may 
be as truly cultural as the program that emphasizes the necessity, not 
only of right thinking on the practical issues of life and proper prepara- 
tion for the lifework, but regards as of supreme importance in the 
educative processes, the formation in the young of right standards of 
moral judgment and the adoption of a practical course of moral con- 
duct that will ensure to the individual the free exercise of his moral and 
religious activities in the field of spiritual self-culture wherein he must 
chiefly labor, if he is not to fail in the quest for the enduring life-suc- 
cess he has been created to achieve. 

Granting then, that vocational studies have some real educational value, 
and are accordingly admissable into the school program, granting even 
that they are desirable as affording the means of gaining a livelihood, 
we are not justified on these accounts in regarding them as of paramout 
importance to the scheme of complete living; and to speak of them as 
essential to such a scheme is to thrust into the minds of the young a 
false, for the true, standard of human thought and rational action; it 
is to set in the pupil’s consciousness a minor and subordinate motive and 
end for the supreme purpose and aim of his rational life. Moreover, 
the arguments adduced in support of their supposed importance in the 
doing of the lifework are wholly fallacious from a psychological point 
of view. The trend of the reasoning on vocational studies is toward 
exalting unduly a kind of knowledge that is concerned with material 
objects and the methods of adapting them to the material wants of men; 
its chief appeal is to the lower sensitive appetite since it holds out as the 
motive for cultivating these studies, the ready access they provide to the 
physical comforts and pleasures which, in the mind of the practicalist, 
indicate the natural evolution of human society; they appeal to the will 
through the avenues of sense perception and physical feeling, to the 
neglect of the higher functional activities connatural to these faculties. 

The habits of thought and action thus induced are evidently ir- 
reconcilable with the rational exercise of man’s faculties in due sub- 
ordination to the final ends for which they are intended by his Creator. 
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Insensibly, but inevitably the consequences are fatal to high thinking and 
to righteous living. The mind, the affections and the will are diverted 
from the higher activities of which they would otherwise be capable, 
and thus instead of becoming conversant with the essential truth, beauty 
and goodness of all things, the man comes to know and in time appreciates 
little else save the material things that minister to the wants of his 
physical nature, or add to the material welfare of society. 

On the other hand the cultural studies are adapted to meet the higher 
wants of man’s intellectual, moral and spiritual nature. They minister 
to his desire to know the ultimate causes and reasons of the truth 
of things; they help him to interpret for himself the meaning of his 
longings after the unseen, but certainly existing Good to the pursuit of 
which he is always impelled amid the transient goods of time and 
the passing interest which money and worldly pleasures excite. They 
focus his thoughts, desires, and volitions on the ways and means of 
achieving the supreme life-task which reason holds before him as the 
immediate term of every worthy thought, feeling, and act. They pro- 
duce in the pupil that spirit of self-helpfulness which is the cardinal 
requisite of the kind of helpfulness which is a most desirable com- 
plement of social service. Finally, we may say that the study of 
these subjects induces the desire for wisdom, as preferable to knowledge; 
for these subjects are in truth the messengers of wisdom bearing to the 
inner consciousness of man the light of Truth, the splendor of the Beauty, 
and the strength of the Good beyond all earthly price. They enable the 
learner to see life whole and to live it completely. Not neglecting the 
practical demands of the workaday life, they put the emphasis where it 
properly belongs,—on the enrichment of the moral and spiritual man, 
that he may have life, and have it more abundantly, Hence the advocate 
of education for culture, while admitting the necessity of teaching the 
young the arts and trades that may enable them to earn and thrive, insists 
that an adequate educational program should do more for the pupil than 
prepare him to make a living; it should inspire him with a lofty faith and 
courage and a fixed moral purpose to so learn and strive that life may 
be worth living. 





EFFICIENCY IN THE GRADES OF OUR PARISH 
SCHOOLS 


REVEREND BROTHER E, PIUS, F. S. C., CALVERT HALL COLLEGE, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


In the science of mechanics we are told that the efficiency of 
a machine is the ratio of the work actually done by it to the 
work that would be done if it had no friction. Concerning the 
grades of our parish schools, efficiency may also be defined as 
the ratio of the work actually done therein to the work that 
might be done if all friction were removed. 

The parish schools were established for the purpose of edu- 
cating our Catholic children. “According to the general accepta- 
tion of the word, education is a stimulation and direction of the 
free activities of man, to lead him to acquire the perfection 
suitable to his nature.” Whatever interferes with the realiza- 
tion of this ideal may properly be called friction, and in so far 
as this interference is overcome or lessened, will efficiency be 
increased. 

That the machinery of the parish school may run smoothly, 
the many parts composing it must be kept in good condition 
and made to fit in well one with the other. The result, under 
contrary conditions, will .be endless jarring, disastrous con- 
fusion and complete lack of efficiency. Deserving due con- 
sideration, are the home with its influences; the school with its 
equipment, and the many personages naturally entering into 
the parish school system. Claiming special attention, we have 
the teacher with his training and fitness —or lack of both, and 
the child with his physical, moral and mental possibilities; his 
defects and faults; his hopes and aspirations. 

The ideal held up by certain parents to their children as the 
avenue to affluence, is a place in the learned professions. Parents 
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should cooperate with their child in making a decision as to 
his future lifework but it is wrong for them to influence him 
unduly toward the learned professions, particularly when nature 
plainly intends him for the simpler walks of life. Again there 
are parents who for utilitarian purposes undertake to curtail 
the school life of their children. Possibly these are even more 
reprehensible than the former. We find also the tendency to 
shift nearly all responsibility to the school. Parents seem con- 
vinced that teachers are, in some mysterious manner, invested 
with the qualities of the philosopher’s stone, and that it is 
their chief business to convert the baser metals into gold. 
Even were teachers thus favored, the principle of cooperation 
on the parents’ part would be none the less imperative if the 
gold would reach its proper degree of refinement. It is the duty 
of parents to see that the child prepares well the work assigned 
by the teacher, that he attends school regularly, and that he 
never fails in respect for the school authorities. It would be 
most detrimental were parents to criticise the teacher or to 


blame him for the slow progress made by their child. A good 
understanding, therefore, between parents and teachers is of 
great importance. 


That adequate results be obtained, the school buildings, to- 
gether with their equipment, should at least approach the ideal. 
The parish schools are truly our peoples’ colleges, since the 
student life of most Catholic children ends with the completion 
of the grades. Consequently the schools should afford the poor 
child every facility to prepare for the battle of life. As far as 
practicable the school building should be remote from the noise 
and bustle of everyday life. It is essential that the classrooms be 
well lighted, ventilated and heated. Sunshine, both material and 
temperamental, must characterize them if we would sustain the 
energy demanded for efficiency. The seating capacity ought to 
be adequate to the number of pupils, and the desks so arranged 
as to correspond with the pupils’ physical development. Over- 
crowding should never be tolerated. Everything necessary or 
helpful for the giving of practical lessons should be found in 
the classroom. Maps, charts, globes, and the like — not to 
mention specimens illustrating nature study, history, geography 
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and other specialties— are adjuncts of importance, since the 
abstract has little claim on a child’s attention. There is a 
marked difference in efficiency between schools provided with 
necessary apparatus and those destitute of the means of illus- 
tration. 


Every possible precaution should be taken to make our schools 
sanitary; the sweeping and cleansing, the water supply, the 
toilets, and the school premises generally must be given constant 
attention. While we may truthfully say it is not the building 
that makes the school, with equal force may we also remark that 
in many instances the building and its poor equipment contribute 
very materially to unmake it. Although the best text-book 
must be made intelligible by the animated teacher, still the 
choice of texts has a great deal to do with efficiency. Uniformity 
should exist, particularly in places where families are likely to 
move from one parish to another. Fads and frills are to be 
prudently and positively rejected, but books that present their 
matter in a clear, forcible manner, with example, outline and 
summary, are of no slight assistance, especially to the teacher 
in charge of more than one grade. To some children, the text- 
book is as dry and uninteresting as one was to the youngster 
on the flyleaf of whose grammar were found these lines: 


“If there should be another flood, 
Then to this book I’d fly; 

If all the world should be submerged, 
This book would still be dry.” 


Many educators, however, condemn the principle that study 
should be made as easy as possible for the pupil. Our efforts 
frequently fail in results because of the modern tendency to- 
turn school work into play. Moral suasion has its weight in 
any well-organized school system, but to put children under 
the impression that life is one long holiday, is to give them a 
handicap that only the most heroic can afterward overcome. 
Hard work is their heritage, and we can impress upon them 
no more valuable lesson than that of making vigorous, persistent 
and thoroughly concentrated efforts. The grades should pass 
through the pupils as well as the pupils through the grades, 
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Recitations are often taken as a criterion by which to judge 
the child’s progress, while his ability to think is given but slight 
recognition. Neither the one nor the other may be taken as a 
final standard of efficiency. The crucial test of our Catholic 
system is the reaction in later life in strong character, pure 
living, lofty thought and generous deed. 

Nothing should be left undone to free the child from any 
physical disorder that might impede his progress. What will 
it profit him to gain much knowledge and lose his health? Is 
it not a greater blessing to enjoy perfect health with the 
capacity to fulfill the purposes of life, than to possess much 
knowledge without the physical energy to make proper use of 
it? The value of wholesome food, sufficient rest, deep breathing 
of pure air, and correct habits of dress, vision and position, 
should be impressed upon our pupils, and they should be warned 
against contagion of every kind. Retardation and elimination — 
prolific sources of inefficiency —are frequently the result of 
bodily infirmity that with ordinary precaution might be avoided. 

Expected to be literally, “little lower than the angels”, the 
teacher should, at least, possess a good physical constitution, 
more than ordinary intellectual acquirements, a strong and 
pleasing personality, and a truly sincere religious spirit. The 
strain of teaching is so great, particularly in the oftentimes 
over-crowded classes of our parish schools, that a strong con- 
stitution is imperative. Our teachers ought, therefore, to be 
lodged in suitable quarters with at least the ordinary con- 
veniences of modern life. They have a right to good, substantial 
and wholesome food, and they should be given time for physical 
exercise and recreation in accordance with the prescriptions of 
their religious rule. Unfortunately, some of our parish school 
teachers are the victims of a system that demands the impossible 
of them. If their work could be so arranged that they might 
experience more of the joy of living, there would be fewer 
broken-down constitutions among the grade teachers and their 
efforts would be more fruitful. That the parish school teacher 
should be specially trained for his work, goes without saying. 
This training ought not to confine itself to methods only; a 
thorough course in academic work should also be afforded. 
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Teachers are, doubtless, in need of those studies that tend to 
develop thought and that suggest the larger educational problems. 
Even those employed in the parish schools need the influence 
of the university that is doing the advanced and more progres- 
sive work in education. 

Practice teaching being very helpful, the beginner would de- 
rive profit from a stated period of experimental work under 
the guidance of an efficient teacher. Advantage should also be 
taken of well-organized extension courses. A teacher who is 
active, who recognizes the responsibility of his position and 
the needs of the coming generation will be anxious to drink 
from the running stream. Study will make him enthusiastic, 
and enthusiasm is contagious. A teacher should possess the 
respect and affection of his pupils. He should, however, guard 
against playing the demagogue and taking for his cue to flatter 
or cajole. Unpleasant and vicious traits must be crushed out 
and often severe measures are necessary. In every circumstance, 
nevertheless, the teacher’s principal thought should be to culti- 


vate the divinity he finds in the child. The school of a successful 
teacher is a pleasant place and such a teacher manifests great 
generosity toward his pupils. His more mature spirit carries 
them over all their little difficulties, and his sympathetic manner 
is a constant attraction to the performance of duty. 


It is a mistake to think that we can carry our classes through 
the year with the amount of steam raised from the opening 
session; each hour will bring its difficulties. Careful prepara- 
tion for each day will prove very efficacious. This holds, par- 
ticularly, in the case of teachers spending many years in the 
same grade; routine is disastrous. If each of our teachers 
recognized that he is the man behind the gun, and that the 
personality of the soldier is of more importance than the 
weapon he uses; if he tried to be possessed of flesh that could 
bleed, nerves that could thrill, and a sympathetic heart that 
would prompt him to spend himself and be spent in the grand 
cause of Catholic education ;—for the rest, little fear need be 
entertained. 

In our parish schools we have the incomparable advantage 
given by religion and its influences. If our catechism lesson is 
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weli prepared and earnestly taught, and if we are zealous to 
train the children to holiness — thereby proving that we seek 
first the kingdom of God and His justice — may we not con- 
fidently hope that, in due season, all things else will be addéd 
unto us? Let us suffer the children to come unto the great 
Teacher that He may work in them both to will and to accom- 
plish that which shall make our teaching really efficient. 

I‘riction in our schools would be very much lessened and 
efficiency correspondingly increased, if each had at its head a 
principal whose sole duty was to supervise, direct and encourage. 
Very often the duties of this office devolve upon the director 
or directress, but if tied down to a class, these are not in a 
position to render any efficient service. The duties of diocesan 
superintendent, generally most trying, are also most necessary 
to the efficiency of the school system. The superintendent 
ought not to look upon our parish schools merely as feeders 
for the institutions of higher learning. It should be his effort 
to arrange the work of the grades that it may reach the ninety 
and nine who are destined to remain in the valley as well as 
the one who may hope to reach the heights. He ought to be 
on intimate terms with the religious superior whom he should 
advise and encourage in the efficient placing of worthy subjects 
or in the mustering out of the incompetent. The improvement 
of teachers under him can best be accomplished by allowing them 
the greatest possible freedom. Genuine teachers will conceive 
their own methods; it is difficult for them to work on a ready- 
made pattern. 

It has justly been remarked that psychology and educational 
philosophy often go through the world unwed to practice. By 
a judicious use of lesson-outlines, and by bringing his teachers 
together for mutual advice and enlightenment, the superintendent 
can do much to reconcile theory with practice. Isolation is not 
good for teachers; each should know what the other is ac- 
complishing. Pedagogical papers, discussions, lectures and 
illustrations will be found of great service in promoting 
efficiency. 

Religious superiors may assist the cause especially by the 
proper training and disposal of their subjects. They are bound 
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to protect the interests of those who are too young to compre- 
hend what is best for them and too weak to defend themselves 
even if wronged. Local conditions may render success difficult 
where a change might insure superior work, but frequent 
changing of teachers is a veritable source of inefficiency. 

Able thinkers and writers have given the subject of vocational 
training serious consideration and many are of the opinion that 
more or less of it should be introduced into our parish schools. 
American children are said to surpass others in their willingness 
to do things and in their unwillingness to think logically, con- 
secutively and deeply. Vocational courses, if properly presented, 
would possibly offer the safest guide to our young people in 
selecting an avocation, but owing to existing circumstances, 
they can be carried on with only limited success in the parish 
schools. We cannot hope to meet the situation without material 
expansion in equipment, courses of study and teaching force. 
The question of finances quite naturally presents itself. Again 
when and where are teachers to be trained, and from what 
source are their necessarily augumented numbers to spring? 
Our normal institutes are, at present, poorly adapted for the 
preparation of teachers for vocational schools, and vocations to 
the teaching orders are not on the increase. In the matter of 
manual trades, the teaching Sisters will scarcely be in their 
element and since the great majority of our parish schools are 
in their charge, the consideration becomes all the more pertinent. 
These thoughts should give us some concern before we launch 
forth on a comparatively unknown sea to seek a port of whose 
whereabouts we are, to say the least, uncertain. 


Something added to the curriculum means also something 
subtracted, but that much unnecessary matter should be elimi- 
nated most educators are ready to admit. In arithmetic, for 
instance, problems such as foxes chasing hares, frustums of 
cones, partial payments, foreign exchange and some others, are 
neither necessary nor important. Again the niceties of grammar 
are magnified by some teachers whose pupils lose much time in 
performing feats of diagram, or in thoroughly exploring dense 
forests of unprofitable technicalities. The weightier things of the 
law, such as the ability to write a good letter or to express one’s 
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ideas clearly and logically, are considered quite beneath notice. 
In the study of geography, map questions are frequently only 
vexing puzzles requiring too much time and energy. The burden 
of meaningless dates in history and the memorizing of un- 
necessary data become daily more unbearable. The revision of 
texts and the introduction of branches more directly in accord 
with present-day requirements, will materially promote efficiency. 

When our parish school system provides the pupil every 
facility that will enable him to come out a_ well-developed, 
symmetrical being — physically, intellectually, morally and 
spiritually; when he develops the attributes of a thoroughly 
self-governed individual, prepared for good citizenship in both 
Church and State, then have we met the conditions of what 
constitutes efficiency in our parish schools. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. A. M. O’NEILL, Rochester, N. Y.: The parochial school of the 
parish in Rochester of which I am rector, has had for several years a 
larger number of graduates than any public preparatory school in the 
city. My opinion is that we are overworking our teachers, and are ex- 
pecting too much of them. I realized this and had three extra teachers 
appointed to do supplementary work. These teachers take the children 
that have missed part of the sessions by sickness, or that are unable to 
do regular classwork, and by individual work with such pupils, supply 
their deficiencies, thereby avoiding retardation. I think that we should 
make a little sacrifice, and should have some extra teachers placed in 
our schools for this purpose, and then the number of our graduates will 
be materially increased. 


THE SODALITY AND THE SPIRITUAL EDUCATION 
OF OUR CHILDREN 


REVEREND EDWARD F. GARESCHE, S. J., EDITOR OF The Queen's 
Work, st. LOUIS, MO. 


Our whole Catholic educational system is the monument of our 
devotion to a principle. That principle, as everyone knows, 
is the supreme importance and value of the spiritual factor in 
education. Yet where is the Catholic educator who has not 
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sighed at times for a more and yet more efficient means of per- 
fecting the spiritual education of our children and preparing 
them against the especial needs and dangers of these times? 
I-ven while we have the children in our hands it is hard to keep 
them safe against the acutely dangerous tendencies of the day, 
and our hearts sink with reasonable apprehension when they go 
forth from the doors of school, and breast, unformed and tender 
as they are, the rude currents of modern life. 


Wanted: Some powerful, organized and efficacious means of 
preparing them for the struggle. Wanted: A training school 
for the lay apostolate. ; 

The dangers of the times which our boys and girls must meet 
are evident enough and may be briefly catalogued. There is, 
first of all, the prevailing atmosphere of religious indifference 
which needs a deep and sturdy spirit of Catholic faith to with- 
stand it. There is worldliness, more acute and dangerous now 
than ever before—because now the world is so much with us all. 
There is the great social unrest to be met by concerted Catholic 
social action. There is the growing hatred of the enemies of the 
Church which must be met by endless explanation, refutation, in- 
struction and denial. Never was there a more acute and urgent 
need for lay apostles nor a more fruitful field for Catholic action 
than opens before us now and here in our own land. Indeed, 
the need is so acute, the field so vast, that no individual efforts 
can ever cope with the need or opportunity. We require the 
concerted action of the whole clergy and laity to fulfill the blessed 
destiny of the Church in America and to save America to the 
Church. It is indeed the age of the lay apostolate. 

But vast as the field is our resources are no less vast and in- 
spiring. We have nearly two million children in our schools. 
If we can deeply educate them in the supernatural spirit, if we 
can touch them with the fire of the lay apostolate and make them 
active and zealous defenders of the Church, then there will be 
tens of thousands of devoted souls ready for the work of the 
harvest. Our hope is in the children. We must make them 
ready for the work before them. 

In the light of these reflections it is a double pleasure to have 
to suggest what will surely appear a providential means for 
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training our children in the lay apostolate, the three-fold apos- 
tolate of personal goodness, of zeal for their neighbor, and for 
the defense of Mother Church. As so often happens, that means 
has been long among us, but from the press of other things and 
from some long-established misconceptions, it has never been ap- 
preciated at its true worth and efficiency. Now seems the ap- 
pointed time to use it with energy and fervor. I ‘need not tell 
you that I speak of the Sodality of the Blessed Virgin. This 
organization has flourished for three hundred and‘ fifty years. 
It has become almost as extensive geographically as the Church 
herself and has gathered into its ranks the flower of the Catholic- 
ity of many lands. Nearly all the great Popes since its founda- 
tion were sodalists, scores of saints, of Catholic patriots, of 
scientists, of men of letters, lived and strove under the banner of 
Mary. There are at a moderate estimate fifteen thousand sodal- 
ities here in America, and their total membership is over half a 
million. What is the present number of sodalities in the world? 
God only knows. Certainly they are numbered by tens of thou- 
sands and their membership by millions. 

Sut like every organization, the sodality is colored by the 
times. In its original plan and’ conception it was a society of 
schoolboys, devoted to the three-fold purpose of fostering their 
personal piety, of helping to save and sanctify their neighbor, and 
of defending the Church. In course of time it spread to various 
classes of society and embraced both sexes in its membership. 
Then, especially in our country, the men’s sodalities decayed and 
grew to be looked on as societies for women and children. 
Finally,, most serious error of all, the weekly meeting and the 
monthly Communion came to be regarded as the sole activities of 
the sodality and its great purposes of working for the neighbor 
and for the Church;— in a word, its mission to be a training 
school of the lay apostolate was almost entirely overlooked and 
forgotten. While the sodality was chiefly used to promote 
monthly Communion the sodalists were still the most pious and 
exemplary members of the school or parish, but they lacked the 
interest and incentive of active, vigorous effort. Then came the 
decree on Daily Communion, in the light of which monthly 
Communion was no longer to be held up for the emulation of 
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the faithful. What wonder that sodalities in some places began 
to faint and fall away?* In view of this widespread miscon- 
ception of the scope and purpose of sodality action, perhaps it 
would be well, before we apply what we have said to the special 
work of the Catholic educator, to establish beyond cavil that the 
sodality is by its nature a school of the apostolic spirit. We 
shall begin with a quotation from the article on sodalities in the 
Catholic Encyclopedia—an unexceptionable authority. 


“It cannot, indeed, be denied,” says the author, Father Hilgers, 
“that these sodalites are by their spirit and entire organization 
better equipped than other confraternities to make their mem- 
bers not only loyal Catholics but also true lay apostles for the 
salvation and blessing of all around them...... While all other 
confraternities have as their chief end a single pious devotion 
or exercise, a single work of love of God or of one’s neighbor, 
the peculiar aim of the sodalities of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
is, by means of the true veneration of the Blessed Virgin to 
build up and renew the whole inner man in order to render him 
capable of and zealous for all works of spiritual love and 


charity.” “Undoubtedly,” he adds, in conclusion, “ a well 
conducted sodality of the Blessed Virgin is in itself the best 
method of spiritual development for the members,........ In 


addition these sodalities are the most universally extended of all 
pious associations and confraternities, for they can be, and are, 
erected separately for each sex, for every age and every station 
in life, so that they include in themselves the advantages of all 
unions for different positions in life. Moreover, as has been 
already shown, they seek to attain as fully as possible in their 
members the two-fold object which all other confraternities 
in a certain sense only strive for partially, namely, to attain to 
true love of God, by the exercises of the Divine Service, prayer 
and reception of holy Communion, and to attain to true charity 
by exercising the most universal possible zeal for souls.” 


The matter is even more authoritatively put by the first rule 
of the sodality itself, as contained in the revised edition of 1910. 
The text reads as follows: 


“The Sodality of Our Lady is a religious body which aims at 
fostering in its members an ardent devotion, reverence and filial 
love towards the Blessed Virgin. Through this devotion and 
with the protection of so good a mother, it seeks to make the 
faithful gathered together in her name, good Catholics, sincerely 
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bent on sanctifying themselves, each in his state of life, and 
zealous as far as their condition in life permits, to save and 
sanctify their neighbor and to defend the Church of Jesus Christ 
against the attacks of the wicked.” 


Nothing could be clearer, then, than the apostolic spirit of the 
sodality and its explicit mission to form its members to the lay 
apostolate. 

The place of the sodality as a spiritual factor in the schools 
and colleges, is clear from this brief sketch of the sodality ideal 
and spirit. An organization which cultivates a sincere and tender 
devotion to the Blessed Mother, which aims successfully at mak- 
ing its members good Catholics par excellence, and at instilling 
into their souls an ardent zeal for personal holiness, the help of 
their neighbor and the defense of the Church, is precisely the 
organization for which our zealous educators have been sighing. 
It is a providential answer to the especial needs of our time. 
But to accomplish these desirable ends we must have fervent, 
well-organized, well-established sodalities, energetic in all the 
great activities of the sodality program and zealous for all the 
objects of sodality endeavor in each one’s proper sphere of effort: 
the children, as befits children; the women, as beseems women ; 
and the men, working like men. 

This naturally leads us to consider what is the especial field of 
the children’s sodality and how these sodalities are related to 
those for older folk. We have seen that the sodality fosters a 
three-fold activity in honor of the Blessed Mother. It seeks to 
promote a zeal for personal holiness, a spirit of apostolic effort 
for the neighbor, and a courageous energy in defense of Hely 
Church. These things, therefore, are to be constantly, earnestly, 
practically inculcated in the minds and hearts of the children by 
instruction, example, and most efficacious of all, by actual work 
along these lines in honor of the Queen of Heaven. Let us not 
misjudge the children and think that they cannot understand 
these things and will not respond to our endeavors. If they do 
not, the fault will be with our own industry and prudence—not 
with their capacity. For ample experience in other countries and 
here, has shown how readily their affectionate and docile hearts 
will repay our efforts along the lines of the sodality ideals. What 
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devotion appeals more tenderly to children than devotion to that 
heavenly Mother whom they have learned to love from their 
mother on earth. And if they are asked to show their love for 
that Mother in heaven by deeds as well as words, by growing 
daily more holy themselves and helping others to grow more holy, 
and by preparing to defend the Church of her heavenly Son— 
what will seem more natural to their minds? For it is in a very 
similar way that they are asked and expected to show their love 
and devotion towards their mother on earth. 

And these three activities, for self, the neighbor, and the 
Church, cover the whole field of the Christian life and should be 
made to fit in with all the young soul’s needs and aspirations. 
They should be taught the excellent virtues of the Blessed Mother 
—her purity, her innocence, her humility, her devotion to duty, 
her hatred of sin; and her apostolic virtues, her charity, her 
courage, her industry, her patience. These things should be 
held up for imitation to them and by simple, homely instances, 
made to sink into understanding and heart. Our memories and 
our imaginations cling best to concrete examples. The example 
of the Virgin Mary is the consummate model of a holy everyday 
life. 

We must be no less practical when it comes to work for 
the neighbor, in honor of the Blessed Mother. There are many 
ways in which even the youngest schoolboy or girl can exercise 
the apostolic spirit. They should be taught a sense of responsi- 
bility for each other and for other boys and girls—to give good 
example, to speak a word of kindness for love of Our Lady, 
to help some backward student in his studies, to be kind to the 
poor. They can be encouraged to gather Catholic literature from 
their family and friends for the poor and sick in hospitals and 
institutions. They can be interested in contributing their pennies 
for the Propagation of the Faith. Some such activity, suited to 
their ability and circumstances, should be kept constantly before 
them—and changed from time to time, lest they grow weary and 
accustomed. A very interesting charity in which even the young- 
est can take part, is that of giving entertainments to the inmates 
of charitable institutions, An elocution contest may supply the oc- 
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casion, as it did in the case of one boys’ sodality, whose director 
conceived the idea of taking all his boys who knew selections, and 
giving an entertainment to the old folks in charge of the Little 
Sisters of the Poor. The entertainment was a grand success. 
The sight of so much youthful life and spirits cheered the old 
folk wonderfully and it would be hard to tell which were pleased 
most, the old people, the Sisters, or the boys who tasted the 
sweet consolation of doing good to others. That director was 
beset with applications from boys who wished to enter his sodality 
and participate in the next entertainment. 

Lastly, there is the sodality zeal for the defense of the Church 
against the attacks of the wicked. How are the boys’ and girls’ 
sodalities to be effective here? We cannot begin too young to 
instil into our pupils’ minds and hearts an active loyalty to the 
Church. Set before them the need she has of the zeal of all her 
sons and daughters to resist the efforts of her enemies and to 
convert the world for Christ. Teach them the meaning of 
intercessory prayer, and train and encourage them for the love 
of the Blessed Virgin, Mother of all mankind, to pray with all 
the might of their innocent hearts for the salvation of the world 
and the welfare of the Church. Teach them to realize the mean- 
ing of those words in the prayers after Mass wherein we implore 
God, through the intercession of the glorious and immaculate 
Virgin Mary, Mother of God, to hear the prayers which we offer 
for the conversion of sinners and the freedom and exaltation of 
our Holy Mother the Church. There is too much selfishness and 
larrowness in our prayers, and not enough of wide charity and 
apostolic fervor. Teach the children sodalists to pray for all men 
and in particular for all the lost sons and daughters of their 
Virgin Mother. And this zeal for the defense of the Church 
may be taught in other ways. Encourage the children to study 
their religion better so as to explain and defend it hereafter. 
Encourage them to pray for sinners and to try in gentle, tactful 
ways to bring them to confession. A little careful thought, ac- 
cording to the circumstances of each particular sodality, will 
soon suggest many developments of these ideas. 

But some one may object: All these things may be done without 
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sodality organization. Why trouble with a sodality to secure 
them? It will be worth our while to try to answer this question 
adequately. Let us begin by citing a helpful observation. 

Some years ago a French Jesuit, writing in the Etudes, made 
a singular complaint, and volunteered an interesting suggestion. 
His complaint was that the French children were no longer inter- 
ested in the childish games they played, at the very age when 
children most need the interest and exercise of games to keep 
them out of mischief to body and soul. And his suggestion was 
that the manly games which children play in England should be 
imported into France so that growing boys might share in the 
sports of older folks. To play the games which men play, said 
the writer, is a training in manliness, and besides boys will 
take a ten-fold interest in their sports if they share them with 
men and can watch the exploits of manly players. Whatever one 
may think of this particular instance, the general principle which 
the writer hints at is deep and true. To partake of the work or 
play which their elders are engaged in is always most interesting 
to the little people, and they gain in thoughtfulness and maturity 
by being associated with the grown-ups. We ourselves here in 
America are seeing some interesting applications of the principle. 
The Boy Scout movement, for instance, owes its great success in 
a material way to the working out of this very principle of as- 
sociation of children with their elders. The boys respond most 
eagerly to the companionship and influence of the young man 
who acts as their scoutmaster and they find their most agreeable 
play’ in imitating the work of their elders and learning to do 
things like men. 

And the Boy Scout movement, whatever one may think of its 
general tendency, has proven a further fact which indeed might 
have been taken for granted. It has shown that those same chil- 
dren can be very useful in helping on with the work of the 
grown-ups. During the Pageant which was held in St. Louis 
during the last days of May the Boy Scouts were employed to 
help direct and control the enormous crowds which flocked to 
Art Hill in Forest Park where the great stage and amphitheatre 
had been made ready for the spectacle. No one, who observed 
how quiet and efficient the little ushers were in the face of many 
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distractions and provocations, could ever doubt again of the use- 
fulness of boys. The same helpfulness has been shown in such 
campaigns as “Safety First,” “The Sane Fourth,” “City Clean- 
ing Up,” “City Gardening,” “Public Health,” etc., largely con- 
ducted by the Boy Scouts. And to make children useful in this 
way is to do them a signal service. By serving others they catch 
the spirit of helpfulness. Their efforts to be useful gives them 
an interest in helping others, and their success encourages them 
to further work. 

These quite obvious reflections lead us very directly to realize 
the special and singular value of a sodality of children above 
other organizations, as an educator for the duties of after life. 
If we can train our children in the impressionable age to a true 
notion of helping others and to a sense of their own power to 
serve their neighbors, we shall have solved the problem of build- 
ing up a zealous and energetic lay apostleship. And this great 
thing can best be done by well-organized, properly developed and 
directed children’s sodalities. We need not delay very long in 
proving the correctness of this statement in theory. The sodality 
of the Blessed Virgin has. every human appeal which the success- 
ful secular societies for children can possibly hold out to them. 
Sodality organization is in its nature social, friendly and intimate. 
It looks both to the supernatural and the natural side. It offers 
unlimited opportunities for interesting the children in their own 
advancement and in the help of the neighbor. The characteristic 
feature of sodality organizations called sections, may be used to 
promote any good and helpful activity, whether old or new. One 
can have a section for such kinds of charitable work as children 
can engage in, a section for promoting frequent Communion, 
another for helping backward students, another for athletics, 
another for special studies in any branch one likes. We may and 
should have sections in the sodality which will take the place of 
the Boy Scouts, and give our children an opportunity for pleasant 
excursions into the country ;—in a word, we may use sections for 
furthering almost any laudable form of activity in honor of the 
Blessed Mother. 

Again sodality organization lends itself wonderfully to pro- 
moting the spirit of helpfulness. Explain the first rule of the 
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sodality’ to the children in terms of their own daily lives and 
you have inspired them with a practical idea of the lay apostle- 
ship. They are to work in honor of the Queen of Heaven, for 
their own holiness, for the help of their neighbor and the defense 
of the Church against its enemies. What more glorious, more 
comprehensive and practical platform for becoming lay apostles! 
And an experienced director who knows the life of children, can 
point out many little deeds of helpfulness and charity which any 
child can do, perhaps many times a day. Make the children feel 
that their little part in life is just as important in the eyes of 
God and of His Blessed Mother as the greater deeds of grown 
up persons. Teach them the truth of the worn but solid maxim 
that the child is father to the man. 


Of course, not a few difficulties will start up in the minds of 
experienced directors of children’s sodalities against the prac- 
tical working out of these ideas. First of all, where are we to 
find work for the little ones to do for their neighbor which will be 
suited to their young powers? But if this seems a great difficulty 
is it not because of our prejudices and preconceived opinions? 
Those experiments which have been made in America and Europe 
‘in interesting children in work for the neighbor, have been sur- 
prisingly successful and the little ones have been found efficient in 
a surprising number of occupations. The Boy Scouts are of 
course a notable example, and if we may believe the press dis- 
patches, they are showing themselves even more useful in time of 
war in Europe than they were in the days of peace. No one 
would have believed before hand how useful boys could be in 
controlling the great audience of the Pageant, and yet who does 
not know how convenient it is in time of any unusual work or 
excitement to have a boy at hand to run errands or deliver 
messages ? 

If the directors of our children’s sodalities will keep constantly 
in mind in their instructions and planning, the second great aim 
of the sodality, work for the neighbor, they will find many an 
opportunity of interesting their young sodalists. Just as the 
grown up sodalists are in so many places the chief dependence of 
the pastor when there is any work afoot, so the little ones will 
have their place too in performing many minor duties. There are 
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other activities for the neighbor which lend themselves especially 
to children’s sodalities. One of these, as we have said, is the really 
great charity of giving entertainments in asylums and public insti- 
tutions. To speak a piece or sing a song is an easy thing for 
the little sodalist, and the poor broken inmates of city institutions 
are cheered and heartened by the sight of so much youth and- 
innocence. Another work which children can take part in is the 
collecting of Catholic magazines and papers to be distributed 
among the hospitals and, institutions. Then too they can run 
errands, address letters, and do such like work in aid of greater 
charitable undertakings. In short, a zealous and energetic 
director can find many an interesting bit of work near at hand 
and not too difficult or dangerous for his childish sodalists. 


But a greater problem arises from the drain which all these 
works will make on the time and energy of the director himself. 
How is he to attend to his other duties and at the same time 
encourage and direct a throng of children in work and play? 
Here again, I think, we may take a page from the experience of 
secular societies for children and use some of our sodalists of 
larger growth to help and guide the little ones. One of the 
main sources of the success of the Boy Scout movement has been 
the energy and interest of the scoutmasters themselves, alert, 
energetic and athletic young men, who have so faithfully kept 
to their sometimes trying duty of watching over and leading 
the bands of boys. Can we not supply from among our sodalists 
in the young men’s sodalities the leaders for our boys, just as 
the Y. M. C. A. and kindred organizations are supplying scout- 
masters for the Boy Scouts? And when we come to girls’ sodal- 
ities, surely it will be even easier to find friendly, zealous, and 
sympathetic members of the young ladies’ sodalities to guide and 
encourage them in their work. It will be easy, too, to find in- 
teresting work for girlish hands. They can do simple sewing for 
the poor. They can help their elders as the boys do by running 
errands or doing little tasks. Perhaps the girls even more than 
the boys need some such occupation to keep them out of mischief. 
“What is the principal end they had in view in beginning such an 
organization?” said the writer to a gentleman in charge of an 
exhibit of the Camp Fire Girls at Columbia University a couple 
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of years ago. He looked at me and smiled. “To tell the truth,” 
said he,—‘“our American girls don’t know what to do with them- 
selves. They need something like this to help them pass the 
time.” . 

But perhaps the most important aspect of sodality work among 
the children is the chance it gives us to start them early aright on 
the holy and fruitful way of Catholic activity and to keep them 
safely in that’path all their life long. If we develop a chain of 
flourishing sodalities for all the ages from childhood on, we 
shall have the consolation of seeing our children pass from the 
child’s sodality to the sodality for boys and girls, thence to 
the young men’s or young ladies’ sodality and finally to the 
married men’s and married women’s sodality, which will keep 
them safe until the end of their lives. In this way the great 
ideals which have been planted in their young minds and hearts 
will be watered and cultivated and trained and brought to fruit. 
From childhood to old age they will be devoted lay apostles and 
fervent children of the Queen of Heaven. 

If all this seems an ideal hard of sissies a dream 
which we can scarcely hope to realize in our day, perhaps we 
shall take courage from the work of non-Catholic organizations 
among their people and our own. If we could take the Catholic 
Boy Scouts from that organization and make them sodalists, 
and win back the Catholic young men and women who throng 
in increasing numbers into the houses and classes and works 
of the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A., we should have already 
enough material and to spare for such a chain of inter-related 
sodalities we have planned. If these organizations with their 
vague platforms, their diluted Christianity and the diversity 
among their members, can work such wonders in the way of 
education and organization, what could not we Catholics do, 
with our strong faith, our unity of purpose, and the bond of our 
common brotherhood in the Church? 

We must never forget, moreover, that! the sodality offers a 
stable, old, proven organization, as widespread as the world, full 
of holy traditions, which will meet the child at the threshold of 
the school and lead him to the threshold of heaven. Again, the 
sodality devoted as it is to parish interests and under control of 
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the pastor, fits admirably the needs of the parish school. It is a 
part of the organization of the parish. It makes for parish 
interests and parish loyalty, yet at the same time it serves the 
interests of the universal Church. Finally the sodality works 
under the mighty banner of the Queen of Heaven. No one who 
reads the history of sodalities during the last three hundred years 
can doubt her special favor and interest in this greatest of all 
lay organizations in her honor. And just now a tremendous 
wave of awaking enthusiasm is sweeping over the earth, in 
Europe and Asia, in Africa and this new world, a mighty move- 
ment to raise to their true ideal the sodalities of the Blessed 
Virgin. It would, be interesting to tell in detail of this new 
movement toward the sodality ideals—but time forbids. Most of 
you are perhaps familiar with the new publication The Queen’s 
Work, which has,been begun here in America as an organ of 
the movement, and in its pages one may find a fuller treatment of 
this theme. 

But we, Catholic educators, will need no lengthy urging or 
persuading to make us see the providential fitness of this sodality 
movement, and to realize the work before us of preparing our 
boys and girls by means of sodality, organizations for the lay 
apostolate. It is a new crusade which we have to preach at this 
day against other and more dangerous foes than those of old. 
And when we have studied this movement in its spirit, its efficacy 
and its purpose, the old crusader’s cry will come spontaneously 
to our lips: “Surely God wills it—His Holy Mother wills it.” 


DELINQUENCY AND ITS REMEDIES 


REVEREND BROTHER HENRY, DIRECTOR OF THE NEW YORK 
CATHOLIC PROTECTORY 
There are at least two different views as to what we mean 
when we call a child delinquent. 
First point:—A certain class interested in child-welfare 
will tell you that a delinquent child is one who has committed 
some serious fault or petty crime, and that he is deserving of 
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retributive punishment. Others tell us that the delinquent child 
is one more sinned against than sinning, who by reason of his 
environment gets into trouble, and who is deserving of com- 
miseration and protection against the evils that surround him. 
Surely, I, for one, agree with this last view, and I consider 
the so-called delinquent rather as a victim than as a petty or 
incipient criminal. 

I say as a victim—first, of the neglect of parental contro) 
and home influences, and second, of the conditions of society 
at the present day. Take the average lad of twelve or thirteen 
years as he stands before the judge of the Children’s Court 
charged with some of the follies of youth or with some 
more serious breach of law. Has that boy had proper care 
from mother and father? Has he been made to realize that 
no one is free from restraint, and that no one can do as he 
chooses unless he chooses to do right? Has that child been 
corrected by the father in a common-sense way and made to 
appreciate the fact that every violation of duty entails its cor- 
responding penalty? I am not making a plea for parental 
severity with the child, nor for the use of the strap or rod for 
trivial childish shortcomings; but I am, most positively against 
the laisses-aller faire, or negligent way, in which too many 
fathers look after the conduct of their young children. How 
often is the training of the child left entirely in the hands of 
the mother, who is apt to indulge the whims and_ fancies, the 
likes and dislikes of the little ones, especially the growing lad 
of ten or twelve years. And then the youngster takes the “bit 
in his own mouth” and begins to do pretty much as he chooses 
because he is not afraid of the over-indulgent mother, and she 
is afraid to tell the father of the peccadilloes of her hopeful 
youngster because the parental wrath waxes strong and un- 
merciful beatings have been the result. So we see that between 
the two, the neglect or severity of the father and the indulgence 
of the mother, too often the young lad has his own way and does 
. about as he wishes. Some few years ago a boy of twelve 
years was brought before a Chicago judge for truancy. The 
judge had the father appear in court and after making the 
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customary inquiries, sentenced the father to thirty days in jail 
“to learn how to make his boy obey.” 

Statisticians versed in juvenile delinquency say that about 
ninety per cent of the classes of youthful offenders can be traced 
directly to negligence in the home, the other ten per cent to 
the child himself. If this be true, and I believe it is, then where 
should we try to apply our remedies for reform? Is it with 
the child or with the family, the home? The stream will not 
rise higher than its source—the child usually will be as are 
the conditions in the home circle. The problem, then, practically 
resolves itself into this: make the home, the father, the mother, 
what they ought to be. I know that I will be anticipated in this 
matter and may be asked: “Well, what are we to do when 
there is no father, no mother?” and I therefore ask for your 


patience a little till we get to that phase of the subject. I am 
convinced that the majority of the parents of juvenile delinquents 
are in a state of self-satisfied ignorance as to their obligations 
in the matter of caring for and training their children, and as 


a result I would modestly suggest that the Church attack this 
condition with the vim and vigor which has ever characterized 
this redoubtable champion of all true reform. 

It is not for me to offer methods in a work of this nature. 
The pastors of the Church are too well versed therein to need 
any instruction from us; and we can dismiss this point by merely 
insisting upon its necessity and urging all interested to bring 
home to the parents in no uncertain tone of advice and warning, 
the grave responsibilities resting upon them, and the awful 
calamities resulting to their children by a neglect on their part 
to train them by word and example to be law-abiding young 
Catholic citizens. Is it not the experience of us all here to-day 
that from good Catholic homes: we have very few recruits in 
our correctional institutions; that the vast majority of our 
delinquents come from homes that are such more in name 
than in reality, where either father or mother or both neglect 
the most essential duties of caring for and training their 
children? The moral of it all, then, is too evident, entirely 
too obvious to need more than the statement reiterated, “Make 
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the home what it ought to be and the child will generally be 
what he ought to be.” 

Let us go further and emphatically urge that where 
religious motives and influences fail to awaken the parents to a 
realization of this most urgent obligation, properly to guard and 
train their children, that the strong arm of the law take hold 
and reinforce the Church in her efforts in this direction. Is 
it not safe to say that if the parents were held to account be- 
fore the courts for misdemeanors of their children, and were 
either fined or otherwise made to realize their own neglect in 
the matter, we would soon see a much-desired diminution of 
the petty offenses of our young generation? Does it really seem 
reasonable to blame a boy for having contracted a contagious 
disease in his own family through the neglect of mother or 
father to take the necessary precautionary measures? It is 
just as reasonable as it is to blame him for moral obliquity or 
lack of upright conduct that results from the same parental 
neglect, or even sometimes from their direct bad example. In 
such cases (there are many), place the parent on probation — 
for it is the surest way to help the poor child. 

Second point:—The number of juvenile delinquents is 
daily augmented from the ranks of the truants from school. 
The causes of truancy are numerous and varied; but no matter 
what may be the cause, one thing is certain, and that is, the 
truant will not take very long before he comes in conflict with 
the law and is brought before the Juvenile Courts. And here 
again, is not the parent largely to blame? Are not weekly re- 
ports sent regularly to the home by our Catholic schools? Are 
not absentee cards faithfully mailed every day the child is 
absent from class? Then how comes it that there are any truants 
at all? How is it that, even with the aid of the truant officers, 
we still find it impossible to keep certain children from truancy? 
We find that it is generally from families that neglect their 
children that we have the most troublesome cases of boys who 
play truant. Such lads usually have their own way about the 
home and when they take it into their heads they- will roam 
the streets instead of attending school. 
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Parole:—And worse than all else, many of them become 
emboldened in their dangerous practices by the leniency of the 
parole system, by which the judges of the Juvenile Courts seek 
to reclaim them. Surely I am not seeking to condemn their 
good intentions — far from it; but does not our experience show 
that frequently paroling the same offender tends to make him 
sin with impunity along these lines? To be paroled twenty- 
three times in succession is just a little too often, though it has 
been done. And does not one truant in a class make another 
truant, and these two in turn exert a powerful influence over 
the other pupils who may be weak in this matter? If this parole 
system were adequate, how comes it that in New York City 
some of the District Superintendents of the Public Schools are 
obliged to devote one-third of their entire time to the problems 
and cases involved by the truants. I would earnestly advise that 
the New York Compulsory Education Law be rigidly enforced, 
and I am convinced that by such a procedure we would thin 
the ranks of our juvenile delinquents. 

Special case-—There is a class of truants to whom special 
attention should be given, viz.: those from fourteen to sixteen 
years of age, who get their working papers and who lose their 
job or give it up after a few weeks and do not return to school. 
They roam the streets during school hours and form the nucleus 
of the dreaded gangs. They usually have some old shed or 
cellar in which they congregate and hatch their plans. Too often 
they coax, bribe or scare the schoolboy to join them, and thus 
augment the number of truants. No necessity for urging 
stringent measures with such a condition of things. Leniency 
with them is interpreted to mean weakness, they develop their 
criminal tendencies with impunity, and thus the ranks of our 
youthful delinquents are being replenished day by day. Boys 
between the ages of fourteen and sixteen should be either in 
school or at work, and all concerned in the matter, truant officers, 
principals and parents, should work hand in hand to see that 
they are at one or the other. 

Third point: —It may be asked, how far are the school, the 
teachers, to blame in the matter of truancy. There may be 
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some causes for it that can be justly attributed to the school and 
the teachers — for example: 


(a) Undue and useless severity in matters of discipline. 

(b) Excessive requirements, such as too much or too difficult 
home work, especially from those children whose homes afford 
no facilities for such study. 

(c) Carelessness on the part of principals in the matter of 
dealing with cases of truancy. 

But these cases do not exist to any great extent in our Catholic 
schools, for it may honestly and modestly be asserted that earnest 
efforts are made to attract the child to the class and his studies. 
We know, however, that there are some children whom no attrac- 
tion will keep in school. It would be of incalculable benefit if 
it were possible to have an ungraded class in every school. Into 
this class we could put overgrown and backward lads who are 
unable to follow in the grades, and thus keep them off the streets. 
We know that there are boys who, while not totally defective 
mentally, are nevertheless not capable of doing the ordinary work 
of the graded class. As a result they are either kept back year 
after year till they are with boys several years younger than 
themselves, and they feel out of place, or they are promoted 
year after year, and are with boys so far ahead of them in 
studies that they become discouraged. In either of these cases 
they naturally seek to avoid the humiliations they suffer and 
easily fall victims to the habit of truancy. Now, the ungraded 
class in charge of a capable teacher would considerably lessen 
the necessity for promoting boys who are deficient and could 
readily give such children work better suited to their varying 
limited intelligence. That this is not mere speculation is proved 
by the fact that in schools where at least one ungraded class has 
been in operation for some time the list of truants has become 
very much smaller than before its inauguration. Let us not 
forget that the Compulsory School Law throws a heavy burden 
upon some teachers who are obliged to keep boys in class who 
neither want to be there nor are able to follow in the class 
lessons. The presence of such overgrown and backward boys 
in the graded class taxes the ingenuity of the teacher to its utmost 
limit, and is frequently a direct menace to the smaller and 
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younger boys in the room, who too often are led by the bigger 
ones into the habit of truancy. Here again we see the wisdom 
of having an ungraded class in the school, into which such boys 
may be put and where they may receive the attention and care 
necessary to keep them in school till they are of an age that 
will permit them to go to work. 

Reading—The newspapers and all the trashy, sensational short 
stories figure very largely as a factor in the delinquency of 
many of our truants. The imagination of the boys is unduly 
stimulated by the contents of many of the newspaper reports, 
and the immature mind of the youngster is too often given a 
wrong impression by what he reads. Censorship of the boy’s 
reading matter would prove a blessing to him and keep him from 
many a false step that leads directly to delinquency. And here 
it may be apropos to say that every school should have its library 
of good Catholic books and each teacher should supervise the 
reading of his pupils. The principal of the school should see 
to it that his boys take none but good books from the public 
libraries — books that as a minimum requirement contain nothing 
against faith or morals, either directly or by insinuation. We 
know too well what kind of reading matter is within easy reach 
of our children, not alone in reference to the faith, but even 
more so against their morals. And it will not do for us to 
simply warn our little ones against such, but we must supply 
their place by the right kind of books and mazagines, for our 
boys and girls will read and will be influenced for good or for 
evil by what they read and assimilate. 

Cigarettes—A few weeks ago Magistrate Crane of the New 
York Police Court, stated that ninety-nine out of every hundred 
boys ranging in age from ten to seventeen years that were 
brought before him charged with delinquency, varying from 
simple misdemeanors to burglary, had their fingers yellow with 
the discoloration that results from the use of cigarettes. These 
tell-tale marks of moral weakness in the boy show equally well 
the process of mental deterioration going on. And in very fact 
is not our young delinquent almost invariably a slave to the 
nicotine cigarette? From personal experience I can deduce that 
above go per cent of the truants in our schools are addicted to 
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this most pernicious habit. Boys who smoke are easily led into 
evil by older ones—their will power is weakened and their 
moral fiber greatly impaired. They wil! steal in order to get 
the means to satisfy their morbid cravings for the cigarette. 
Why do we permit our boys to be ruined by junkmen or others, 
who buy stolen goods from thieving children? The boys get 
a few pennies from them for stolen lead pipe, brass, copper, 
rubber, etc., and these pennies then go for the favorite cigarette 
or tobacco, or the movies. Such dealers are the real offenders, 
and should be dealt with in accordance with the gravity of their 
offense. And neither should leniency be shown to those who 
sell cigarettes to the boys who are under legal age in this 
matter, even though it be claimed that such dealers sell them 
with the understanding that they are for the grown-up friend, 
even the father or older brothers of the boy. We hold up our 
hands in horror at the man who knowingly contributes to the 
increase of the cocaine or opium habit among the young, and 
the law deals with such with very little mercy, and rightly so. 
Then why should we be so apathetic in reference to the selling 
of cigarettes to the inexperienced youngster? 

Gangsters——We have alluded to the street gangs and the 
evils they lead up to. Have we a complete notion as to what 
are the prime factors in bringing about the existence of such 
gangs? It is said upon very reliable authority that it is playing 
upon the streets without any supervision that is largely respon- 
sible therefor. An unfortunate young criminal executed recently 
in New York State for murder, said that he was brought to his 
pitiable condition by the unbridled license afforded him by his 
associations on the street corners. Young children are in too 
many instances practically turned loose from parental control 
and driven out into the streets and alleys to play. Here they 
come in contact with older and at times vicious boys and are 
soon led into mischief, petty thieving, window-breaking, having 
fun with the street venders, and not infrequently into picking 
pockets. Ninety percent of the offenders in the juvenile courts 
are brought there because of their misdoings upon the streets 
or from what they have learned from street associates. 
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Now we know that the children, especially the boys, cannot 
be kept all the time in the few rooms of a tenement house 
under the eye of the mother or father. They must have play 
and exercise and fresh air, and the question to solve is, how 
are they to get these without having their morals endangered 
by coming in contact with undesirable companions? At least 
a partial solution is found for this difficult problem in the public 
parks and playgrounds, under sufficient restrictions and proper 
safeguards. In New York City there is an organization entitled 
the “Association of Parks and Recreation Grounds,” supported 
by membership fees and voluntary contributions, that during 
the summer of 1913 had thirty-four centers for playgrounds 
for poor children. Each of these recreation centers is super- 
vised by competent instructors and by persons interested in 
child-welfare, who leave large liberty to each individual child, 
while at the same time carefully guarding him from the dangers 
that lurk so abundantly in the streets and alleys of the city. 
In 1913 this one association alone cared for 250,000 poor chil- 
dren in these playgrounds, in centers of population from which 
normal modes of play for little ones have long since ceased to 
exist. To be sure I do not contend that the playgrounds are a 
panacea, a cure-all for the evils caused by delinquency; but I 
still may be permitted to suggest that this question be taken up 
for discussion, and I feel justified in saying that a step in the 
direction of properly providing our little ones with safe, healthy 
recreations will tend greatly to minimize juvenile misdemeanors. 

Laws enforced.—Though it may seem paradoxical, I will say 
that the most effective and practically the only method of curing 
juvenile delinquency is to prevent it. It has been pertinently 
asked if we would go to an insurance office to insure our home 
while it was being burned up. Is it wise to wait to cure the 
disease that has eaten into the very vitals of youth until there 
is little hope left of a recovery? It is useless to make more 
laws on the subject. There are enough and to spare of such, 
and it is not encouraging to find that the cases of juvenile 
delinquency do not diminish in proportion to the increased 
statutes devised to legislate all misdemeanors out of existence. 
The best laws left unenforced tend to invite only contempt and 
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ridicule of the evil-minded or wayward child. Therefore, while 
we must advise moderation and prudence in the execution of 
all just laws, we must be careful in this matter, or we may 
increase the very evils we strive to prevent. 

Religious Aids.—We are Catholic educators and we know the 
raison d’étre of our Catholic schools. We know their necessity, 
and the good they are calculated to accomplish. We realize 
that without religious training our children will inevitably go 
astray, become delinquents. Parents send us their little ones 
in the hope that we shall so indoctrinate them with moral and 
religious principles that they will grow up staunch, loyal, 
practical Catholic young men and women. We know that nearly 
two-thirds of our entire population here in the United States 
never enter a church of any denomination or creed, and that as 
a result there must be a decadence in honesty, probity and 
morality in general. And we know that our young boys and 
girls will be obliged to mingle with those of their own age who 
have no religious training of any kind, and will in consequence 
run the risk of being influenced by such associations unless they 
are well grounded in the teachings and the practices of our 
holy faith, We must keep our Catholic schools thoroughly 
Catholic in reality as well as in name, and while we must not 
allow the secular branches of study to suffer, we must, however, 
aim constantly to make the exercise of religion more and more 
attractive and practical for the child. We know the ardent 
wish of our present Holy Father, Pius X., in regard to daily 
holy Communion for the children — and will you consider me 
guilty of hardihood if I venture the statement that daily Com- 
munion, as understood by our beloved Pontiff, would in itself 
do away almost entirely with the vexed and perplexing problem 
of juvenile delinquency, at least as far as our Catholic children 
are concerned? 

How I would like to dilate upon this most interesting and 
vital question! How I would be pleased to recount my own 
experience in this matter with wayward boys under my own 
immediate jurisdiction! How I would like to tell you of the 
wonderful change wrought in young lads who had gone far 
down the evil pathway of juvenile crime, and how they became 
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models in all respects by frequent and fervent holy Com- 
munion! The thousands of boys who have passed through the 
New York Catholic Protectory within the past five years, have 
by the practice of often receiving holy Communion been trans- 
formed into good, promising youths, with courage and strength, 
power and grace, to fight successfully against the terrible odds 
that had handicapped them, as well from the associations of 
their environment as from the sad inheritance bequeathed them 
by a tainted heredity. 


Cnce again let me repeat and emphasize the desire of our Holy 
Father “to restore all things in Christ,” and if we carry out his 
wishes in this manner of daily Communion for our little ones, 
we will all soon be of one mind, namely, that, as I stated in my 
first sentence, “the delinquent child is more sinned against than 
sinning.” 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. Witt1aAm J. McAuttrre, M. A., Professor of Science, Cathedral 
College, New York City: The spirit of unrest is abroad. We find it 
everywhere, in the pulpit, in public life, in the ranks of capital and labor, 
and in the school. The anarchistic and socialistic propaganda is mani- 
festing itself in every nook and cranny of our beloved country. We 
have it even in the schoolroom, for in our big cities we have men in the 
public school systems and men in responsible positions, who are not 
citizens of the United States, who have respect for neither God nor 
man, nor any love for law and order. How then can we hope that the 
children under their care whose hotme influences are governed by the 
same tendency, will do else but show their contempt for law, order or 
restraint. They follow their own inclinations, aided and abetted by 
influences which Brother Henry has enumerated. To my mind truancy 
is the prime cause of juvenile delinquency, and delinquency in thousands 
of cases is incipient crime. 

There is no question confronting the school man of greater importance 
nor fraught with greater danger than this same question of truancy, 
because not alone is the future usefulness of the citizen at stake, but 
there is the greater and more important question of the moral future of 
the. truant. Many elements operate to make the truant and delinquent. 
Some of them are obvious and admit of quick elimination; others lie 
deeper in the social fabric, far beyond the ken of the teacher, and are not 
so easily diagnosed, much less treated. The problem for the teacher is 
a perplexing one, for at best he has the child but 25 to 30 hours out of 
168 hours in the week and that only for 40 school weeks. In this time 
a host of things must be done. We must teach, help to build character 
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and give impetus sufficient to counteract environment and downright 
parental neglect. 

The first and easiest reached cause in our problem is the small 
stationery and cigar store which is to be found in the neighborhood of 
almost every school in our cities. These stores furnish a haven for both 
truant and delinquent. He is hidden from truant officers and police, 
supplied with cigarettes, frequently with liquors and even with narcotics. 
Money for these things must be forthcoming and frequently the easiest 
method of obtaining it is by theft. At first this theft is a few pennies 
from the parent and when this supply is not sufficient for added needs 
the delinquent is ready for petit larceny or even the career of the pick- 
pocket. These schools for crime, as I call them, should be driven out of 
our cities. Firm and uncompromising measures should be taken to gather 
evidence that will hold in court, (and it is not hard to get), and then 
we should wage a war of extermination. Parish school authorities should 
unite with public school authorities, and together they can drive from 
business every store-keeper who sells illegally to minors, either cigarettes 
or liquor. 

A second factor in the development of the delinquent is the lack of 
play facilities. Children of to-day are being robbed of their childhood by 
our modern industrial system with its child labor and by our big cities 
with sorely inadequate play space. Educational experts in the last century 
were committed to the proposition that education was merely a thing of 
books, and we are to-day just beginning to realize that besides books and 
manual training there is another element, the play element, that can be 
used effectually as an educational force. This powerful aid to interest 
in education offers a field in the special method of ungraded classes 
which the educator of to-day is beginning to use with great effect. But 
in our study of the subnormal and abnormal children we have over- 
looked the normal child. Where else but the streets has the city child 
to play, and the streets with all the opportunities they offer for evil are 
not the places to convert into playgrounds. To quote Thomas Chew: 


“The boy living under bad moral and physical conditions lacks incentive 
to be good. The right examples are not there. What’s the use? Who 
cares? Why should he make himself a target for the ridicule of his 
companions—become a sissy boy. If a clean face or a clean collar make 
him conspicuous, add a little dirt and all is well. If morally clean, swear 
a little, smoke a little, and the job is done. He is fit then for membership 
in the gang. The rooms of tenements are small and there is no place for 
children to play but the street or alley, where they at once become violators 
ofsome ordinance or law. If ycu add to this description a dismal, dirty 
railroad station, freight yard, or coal dock and then people your district 
with the unfortunate poor, a large percentage of intemperate people, and 
a sprinkling of immigrants from south-eastern Europe, you get some idea 
of hundreds of districts where character of the wrong kind is made.” 


Let us open our schools from three to six in the afternoon and use 
them as play grounds, Permit the youngsters to romp and run, to play 
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games to their hearts’ content under supervision, then we know where 
they are; we have them far from the miasma of the streets in a whole- 
some atmosphere. Open the schools from 8 to 10 in the evening for 
the older boys and girls, and for the working men and women. Give 
them some other place besides the street corners and cheap “movies” 
to go to and you will reduce considerably the size of the gang which 
produces the unfortunate “gun man” type which infests certain sections 
of our big cities. Our public systems are doing this great missionary 
work and are doing tremendous good. Can we afford to be behind them 
in this wonderful work of saving souls to God? We have an aid that 
the public recreation centre man lacks, we can appeal to the religious 
side of the boy and we can lead him along paths of probity where others 
fail. If we open our schools we'll find them crowded, and the extra work 
will not be over-burdensome. 

Physical defects and subnormal conditions are a frequent cause of 
truancy and delinquency. Intelligent medical inspection and treatment 
are now helping to remedy these defects where medicine or surgery 
can help, and institutions for the harboring of the incurable defective 
are all working toward the proper care of the unfortunate. The 
unsympathetic teacher can do incalculable harm among these poor 
youngsters on the shadowy border line between normal and subnormal, 
and will frequently drive them into the juvenile criminal class. I know 


it is hard to be sympathetic at times, but eternal nagging will frequently 
drive the child to the streets for sympathy which it can get neither at 
school nor at home. Once in the streets your subnormal or even normal 
child is not long getting into police toils. 


I agree with Brother Henry that the critical age is from fourteen to 
sixteen years. At this age the child is neither baby, boy nor big boy, and 
frequently under inefficient parenthood he has lost his fear of home 
authority. He is at the age where he wants to match his wits against 
his elders. At this critical time the law helps us make truants. The 
compulsory education law permits the issuing of work certificates at the 
age of fourteen. The child, very often not a graduate, holds his job a 
few weeks, loses it and then roams the streets. His schoolmates can’t see 
why he can and they can’t, so the ranks of the truants grow. It is but 
a short step to join the gang from whose membership is recruited a large 
percentage of the population of the reformatories, workhouses and jails. 
The gang leader, generally vicious, rules first by fear and then by force 
of the evil habits he has inculcated. The gang is a city problem. 
Generally the boys start innocently enough playing in the street. They 
break a window, overturn a push cart and are in the toils. Arraigned 
in the juvenile court, a reprimand, parole or very small fine, and they 
are released. When this has happened two or three times the ease with 
which they got free from their troubles with the police breeds a contempt 
for the law. Petty thievery, rapidly progressing to petit larceny, a chronic 
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indisposition to garner by hard toil what can be produced by easier 
methods, and you have your typical gangster, preying upon the toiling 
masses, and generally under the leadership of some degenerate gun- 
man, too frequently enjoying a quasi-protection from the law for favors 
given to political parties in power. Thank God, not many of our 
Catholic schoolboys come under this category, but our problem goes 
beyond the schoolroom door and we must rescue every Catholic boy 
from this influence by every means in our power. ‘Church societies, 
afternoon playgrounds, evening playgrounds, and recreation centers, which 
can be turned into clubrooms, all will help in the work of reclamation. 

To sum up therefore, our principal causes of delinquency are: 

Subnormal conditions, e, g., mal-nutrition, defective vision or hear- 
ing, organic weakness, cigarette habit; 

Inefficient parenthood; 

Degraded parenthood; 

Vicious associates, generally engendered by the street habit. 

The street habit is formed in many cases long before the child enters 
school. I have known cases where youngsters were locked out of their 
homes at 6:30 in the morning when widowed mothers had to go out to 
work, and who were unable to return until 6 or later at night. Seeds of 
the street habit are often formed right here and with nowhere to go the 
children foliow older ones. If we establish nurseries open from 7 A. M. 
in conjunction with our schools, we will help this problem immensely. 
The public school system is fast heading in this direction now, and many 
Catholic schools and parishes have these nurseries and are making 
wonderful successes of them. ] 

Lack of sympathy: This item is the biggest indictment against 
teachers. We have here an opportunity to practice applied psychology 
which after all is more than a mere name or the equivalent of a few 
university credits. Know boy and girl nature if you ever hope to be 
successful teachers in the full meaning of the word. Many have read 
Owen Kildare’s experience. He says: “Very seldom as a child did 
anyone ever say a kind word to me. One day a woman patted me on 
the cheek, shed one of the sunniest smiles on me and put a penny in 
my hand. She was gone before I realized what had happened. Some- 
how I felt if she came back I should have said, ‘say lady, I haven’t got 
much to give, but I'll give you all me poipers, me pennies and me 
knife, if you'll do that agen.” Take your own classes. Heartache 
will cause sullenness as frequently as a poorly fed body. Be liberal 
with your kind words and kind deeds to the worst cases in your class 
and watch the changes that will come. That will be your own reward. 

Now for a brief moment let us consider the more obvious cures for 
truancy. 

Adequate truancy laws and the centralization of truancy problems 
into one bureau as advocated by the Teachers’ Council of New York 
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City is a great step forward. As it is now four city departments ‘in 
New York are necessary for the proper enforcement of the compulsory 
education law: Department of Education, which ascertains truancy; 
Magistrates Courts, where proceedings are instituted against parents, 
who may plead inability to control the child, when the case goes to 
Special Sessions, children’s part. Here the child is convicted, paroled 
and sent back to school, or if parent signs blank for commitment to 
the truant school, the proceedings must wait for weeks until the Board 
of Health examines and reports upon the physical condition of the child. 

It is a pitiful commentary on administration of the law to have the 
school authorities so hampered in dealing with truancy. The whole 
machinery should be centered in one bureau with power to act. Special 
legislative enactments will be necessary, so we should all work to that 
end. I would let this department try all truancy cases, commit truants 
to parental schools, provide partial support of truants of pauper parents, 
secure medical attention where needed, and finally I would permit it to 
issue work certificates; then I would require all those obtaining them to 
report monthly revoking or suspending such certificates where the holder 
was chronically unemployed. The present juvenile court could be kept 
for delinquents who are not truants, but I imagine its work would be 
very largely reduced. 

The next thing to do is to cooperate with the police. As it is now 
the truant can roam at will, without molestation from anyone except 
the truant officer whom he generally knows. Make every inch of his 
way hard by having police officers stop and question every child of 
school age found on the streets during school hours. A special card or 
colored paper difficult to imitate and changed monthly (samples being 
given to the police authorities of the district) should be provided those 
legitimately out of school. All others should be taken into custody. 
This would surely discourage truancy even among the absolute 
incorrigibles. 

Lastly we have the greatest help of all to the Catholic child, religious 
training. Let the Brother or Sister in charge of the class visit the 
home of the truant; if that does not suffice let the priest in charge of the 
school visit the home of the truant on his parish rounds. He can do 
a tremendous amount of good and often reclaim the incorrigible. Let 
us encourage rather than discourage the public school authorities in 
sending us Catholic boys who are chronic truants just for this very 
reason. The problem is ours and we can solve it through the influence 
of the Catholic school. The Catholic Church stands for law and order 
and is the greatest force in the world to-day for good, and as it is true 
that the Catholic Church is the hope of the nation, how much more true 
is it that the hope of the Church as well as the nation lies in the efficient 
administration of the Catholic school. 





THE BIBLE AND THE SCHOOL 


REVEREND C. J. HOLLAND, S. T. L., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
There is now going on among the professing Christian bodies 
outside of the Catholic Church a very earnest and widespread 
agitation to have Sacred Scripture introduced into our public 
schools. As Catholics we are unalterably and most vehemently 
opposed to the aim of this agitation and that for many sound 
reasons which it is not necessary here to specify. But while ab- 
solutely opposed to the aim of the agitation, we are not uttterly 
devoid of sympathy with many of the articles and addresses 
which carry it on. Indeed, when these articles and addresses are 
put forth by such men as the former British Ambassador, Vis- 
count Bryce, or Governor Baldwin, the present chief executive 
of Connecticut, we go so far as to reproduce them on the first 
pages of our Catholic weeklies, and even refer to them approv- 
ingly in our pulpits. But it must be said that such sympathy is 
manifested only insofar as these articles and addresses, as a 
whole, indicate the extent to which non-Catholics have come 
over to our point of view on the question of the necessity for 
religion in education. With the detail of the addresses and 
articles, that is, with the specific arguments set forth in them to 
bring about the actual introduction of the Scripture into the 
school, we are very little concerned. 
. Even when these arguments are taken up by Catholics as 
sometimes happens, and are insisted on with a view to inducing 
us to introduce the Scripture into our own schools, the majority 
of us remain unmoved. We acknowledge indeed the sincerity 
of these men and admit that their arguments set forth with 
power and beauty the great value of Scripture from the literary, 
cultural, historical, moral and dogmatic points of view; but we 
are not at all persuaded by them. In fact, the mental attitude 
of most Catholic educators towards the question of introducing 
(220) 
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the Scriptures into the parochial school seems to be something 
like this: 

It is all very well for non-Catholics to insist on the vital char- 
acter of Scripture instruction; and if they were simply speaking 
for their own children and for schools which they themselves 
had erected and were supporting, Catholics would applaud their 
efforts. Scripture is the be-all and the end-all of Protestants, 
and if religion is to be taught by them at all it must be done 
through Sacred Scripture’s agency. But the Catholic position 
is very different. Catholicism does not rest on the Bible, but on 
the teaching of the Church. Now the Church’s agency for mak- 
ing its teaching known is the catechism. Hence the catechism, 
surrounded as it is by the religious atmosphere of the parochial 
school and by the still greater religious influence that radiates 
from the beautiful lives of the noble men and women who teach 
in those schools, is amply sufficient now as it has been in the 
past to supply Catholic children with all the religious training 
that they need. Therefore, though the Bible may be introduced, 
if individual authorities see fit to do so—and many here and 
there have seen fit— and though no one will question its many 
excellent training qualities, still there is no more vital need now 
than in the past of making it an integral, much less a necessary 
part of the Catholic school course. And this feeling is intensified 
when one reflects on the amount of time it would take from 
other really necessary branches for which even now there is 
scarcely sufficient time. 

Such, I submit, is a fair statement of the position commonly 
held by most of our authorities in the educational field as re- 
gards the question of introducing the Scripture into our schools. 
As to the worth of that position under conditions heretofore ex- 
isting, I am not now concerned; but as regards its worth under 
conditions actually obtaining, I make bold to say that it is not 
only unsound but positively dangerous. I maintain that there is 
in our day a vital need of Sacred Scripture in our schools, not 
only for its religious training but also for at least one other rea- 
son which I shall mention later. Furthermore I maintain that 
the question of the time it would take offers no real objection to 
its introduction. 
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And first, as to the vital need that there is of Scripture for 
the religious training that it can give. Heretofore the generality 
of men and women no matter how bitterly they might protest 
against our distinctively Catholic doctrines and no matter how 
vigorously they might differ among themselves in the practicai 
expression of their own various forms of worship, all agreed 
with us and with one another in professing a sincere belief in 
what may be called the fundamental principles of religion. Be- 
lief in the existence of God, His divine Providence, His intimate 
concern in every act of His creatures, His rewards and punish- 
ments for faithfulness or unfaithfulness in His service, pervaded 
everywhere like an atmosphere. Now this fact, whether we 
were actively conscious of it or not, really affected the structure 
of our catechetical form. We reckoned on the one hand, with 
the danger that existed for our children in the widespread op- 
position by Protestants to their Catholic teachings, and we pre- 
pared them to meet it; but on the other hand we took into con- 
sideration the pervading atmosphere of fundamental belief and 
we counted on its sustaining influence. Nor did we count in 
vain. That widespread fundamental faith was indeed a sustain- 
ing influence, reacting on our children in the world in somewhat 
the same way, though of course in a much smaller degree, as the 
atmosphere of a religious home reacts on the members of the 
family who dwell within it. i 

In our day, however, the religious environment has greatly 
changed, and it would seem, for the worse. Belief in the fun- 
damental truths of religion is fast dying out of the hearts of 
men; and our children, on leaving our schools are entering a 
world which is not only opposed to their distinctively Catholic 
teaching, but is also becoming opposed, if not positively then 
negatively, to all religious belief. In a word, the old sustaining 
influence is disappearing. 

Hence, new conditions require the adoption of new methods. 
We cannot continue to depend solely on a form of religious in- 
struction which was designed, no matter how effectively, to meet 
a condition that no longer exists. We can no more afford to 
stand still in our methods of religious instruction than we can in 
our methods of teaching the secular branches. And, just as in 
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the latter, we do all that is necessary to fit our children to meet 
the technical demands of the changing industrial world, so in the 
former we must do all that is necessary to fit them to meet the 
religious demands of the changing spiritual world. In other 
words, we must now furnish our school children as never before, 
with that substratum of religious truth which formerly they 
found in the very midst of life. 

To do this adequately, we must employ, not merely the cate- 
chism, but also the Bible itself. Of course, the catechism is, and 
will ever coatinue to be, our most effective means for teaching 
the doctrines of our Catholic faith as contradistinguished from 
those of non-Catholic beliefs. Still it does not possess, and it can 
never be made to possess, the ability to teach fundamental relig- 
ious truths, with a force equal to that possessed by the Scrip- 
tures. This all must admit. For, after all, what is Scripture, but 
the means that God himself took to teach these same truths to 
the race when in its childhood it was groping and struggling 
to know Him? The incidents therein set down are the incidents 
that He himself deemed peculiarly suited to the purpose. Their 
transmission was compassed and hedged about by the saving 
guidance of His own inspiration. Their presentation was ac- 
complished with a force of conviction, a directness of appeal, 
a vividness of impression, a beauty and force of diction that are 
without parallel in the whole range of human language; whilst 
their adaption to the understanding and mental conditions of 
childhood is unapproachable by any means that any uninspired 
agency could possibly devise. 

“But,” some one may say, “are not Protestant children, who 
are taught these same truths from the Scripture, now losing 
their faith in them: Yes, they are; but that does not really 
affect the case. Nay, rather, it was the simple reading of the 
Scripture — unregulated and misguided as it was — that enabled 
generations of Protestant children to retain a belief in these 
truths centuries after every other God-given means of religious 
guidance had been cut off from them. If it is not doing the 
same work now, it is because the authority which was behind the 
Protestant Scripture formerly, that is, the belief that every word 
of it was the very word of God, has been destroyed and there 
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is nothing to take its place. But such a fate cannot befall our 
Catholic children; for they have a true teacher to regulate and 
guide their reading and a divinely constituted authority outside 
of the Scripture to uphold its inspired character. Thus they will 
not only secure a grasp of those truths which Scripture is able, 
as nothing else, to give; but they will be assisted in retaining that 
grasp, notwithstanding the untoward circumstances of the world. 

So much for the need of Scripture as a means of religious in- 
struction. ‘There is, however, in the present day, another need 
that calls for its introduction —a need arising from the serious 
danger that is now menacing the inspired character of the 
sacred text itself. 

As a consequence of the workings of the pernicious principle 
of. private interpretation, as a result of the misguided practice of 
scattering the complete Bible, by the millions, among people that 
were totally unprepared to interpret it, and still more, by virtue 
of the desecrating work of the higher critics, the Scriptures 
have completely lost their sacred and inspired character and have 
come to be regarded as no more worthy of reverence than the 
world literatures of many another ancient people. Nor is this 
attitude confined to scholars. Indeed it has been so largely as- 
sumed by the different classes of the learned and near-learned 
that it may be said to be the prevailing state of mind in the 
great body of non-Catholic men and women. Nay, worse still; 
as a consequence of its propagation in vulgar songs, coarse jokes, 
moving picture films, and barbarous colored supplements in the 
Sunday newspaper, even the children are coming to share in it. 
This is no scarehead statement, nor the figment of a pessimistic 
imagination, but a plain, sober statement of fact, and a fact so 
obvious as to need only to be mentioned to conjure up in the 
minds of those who hear or read it numberless instances in 
attestation of it. 


Now the Church has not been blind to this development, nor 
has she beheld it with indifference. True, she has had nothing 
to fear from it as regards her own position; for her every 
teaching does not require a supporting text to prop it up. Still 
she has dreaded it for the coxsequences it might have on some of 
her members. Hence, from its very inception she has done what 
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she could to offset its influence. In its early stages, and while 
it was still mainly concerned with the matter of translating and 
circulating the Scripture, she contented herself with safeguard- 
ing her text from the corrupting influence of the Wycliffes, 
the Coverdales, the Matthews, and the Cranmers of the day, and 
in seeing to it that her subjects were not affected by the same 
contaminating influences. In fact, her efforts in this line, un- 
justly pilloried as they have been by those who failed to under- 
stand them or to see their motives, have enabled her to preserve 
and hand down a text which for faithfulness and correctness is 
now acknowledged by all to stand alone among existing versions. 
Nay more, she has been able to preserve and hand down through 
the changing centuries a reverence and love for that text which 
is peculiar only to those who are members of her fold. 


But with the opening of the floodgates of doubt and unbelief 
consequent on the dissemination of the views of the higher 
critics, she has seen that her former methods would no longer 
be adequate; and with an energy characteristic of her perpetual 


youth, she has in our days begun to employ other methods better 
adapted to the new conditions. A special congregation for the 
consideration of vital Scripture questions has been established ; 
an institute for the pursuit of scientific Scripture investigation 
has been organized; methods of study have been laid out for 
the seminaries; momentous Papal documents dealing with mod- 
ern Scripture errors have been written; and the faithful at large 
have been urged by means of a special indulgence to devote 
themselves to a daily reading of the sacred text. As a result 
of these methods a great deal of lasting good has been accom- 
plished. Scholars everywhere are putting forth their ablest 
efforts in behalf of Scripture, whilst the practice of daily reading 
the Bible is spreading widely among our Catholic laymen and 
women. However, there is still much to be done — particularly 
for the children. Indeed, I contend that until the children are 
looked after in this matter, the situation which now confronts the 
Scripture cannot adequately be met, nor can the end which the 
Church has in view be securely gained. In other words, the 
reading of the Scripture must be introduced into the schools, and 
for many weighty reasons. 
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First of all the school is the place to which our people natu- 
rally look for a training, at least elementary, in all matters inti- 
mately related to their faith, especially when those matters are 
the object of adverse questioning and criticism in the world. 
When they fail to find those matters treated there, they begin to 
suspect that, after all, there may not be anything of a construct- 
ive character to be said in their favor. This is in harmony with 
the normal workings of the human mind, as has been so pointedly 
set forth by Dr. Pace in his article on education in the Catholic 
Encyclopedia; and it is corroborated by everyday experience. 
Only recently I was asked by a young man who had been edu- 
cated in one of our schools in which Scripture was not read, if 
it were true, as had been thrown up to him, that the Scripture 
was not read because the Church wished to keep it away from 
her subjects lest a reading of it might reveal its absurdities and 
inconsistencies and thereby weaken belief in its sacred and in- 
spired character. Now the very asking of such a question indi- 
cated the existence in that young man’s mind of at least a sus- 
picion that there might be some grain of truth in the allegation. 
In a word, the first drop of poison has been successfully admin- 
istered to him by the world; others will be more easily given and 
absorbed later; and the result is likely to be deplorable. Yet 
his case is only one of a great and growing number. Denials 
and explanations only half satisfy the questions of such an in- 
quirer. The only successful way to prevent their origin abso- 
lutely is to introduce the Scripture itself into the schools. 


Secondly, the Scripture is vitally needed in the school on 
account of the great importance that attaches to first impressions. 
The first accounts that many of our children get of Biblical 
events, particularly those of the Old Testament, come to them 
through such channels as the so-called comic supplement, the 
moving picture show, or the daily newspaper — channels that 
they cannot possibly ignore. In these accounts the supernatural 
element is either. exaggerated or distorted, or it is left out 
altogether. The result is either a caricature that provokes ridi- 
cule of the sacred text, or a very ordinary anecdote that robs 
it completely of its religious character. Now, first impressions 
are deep and powerful. Knowledge controverting them received 
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later on seems, somehow or other, to be incapable of utterly 
eradicating them. They persevere and influence, even after in- 
formation is received which, by nature, should seem calculated 
to make their existence impossible. Hence, if we would save 
our children from receiving and retaining pernicious and de- 
structive views of the Bible incidents we must see to it that they 
receive their first impressions from the Bible itself, and in the 
midst of reverential and religious surroundings. This means that 
we must have the Scripture in our schools; for in no other way 
can these necessary conditions be effectively realized. 

Finally Scripture is needed in the schools on account of the 
evil consequences of common misconceptions. In our day there 
is an almost universal discussion of the simpler decisions of 
scientific Scripture investigation; such, for example, as what is 
to be understood by the seven days of creation. Erroneous 
opinion as to what the Bible demands in these points are very 
prevalent among our young people; and when in one way or 
another, it is found out later on that such opinions are manifestly 
opposed to admitted scientific facts, there is a consequent weak- 
ening of respect for the sacred text. This is especially true in 
the case of many young men and women who on graduating from 
our Catholic schools enter non-Catholic institutions of learning. 
A very interesting case of this kind was, a few years ago, 
strikingly brought to public notice by Dr. Fox in the pages of 
the Catholic World. Now if these false conceptions and their 
deplorable consequences are to be avoided, our children must be 
prepared beforehand. To this end the Scripture itself must 
certainly be in the school; for only in such a way can the nec- 
essary instruction be furnished— not indeed by elaborate or 
controversial discussion but by the simple exposition of the 
Bible narrative. 

Now if it be admitted, as I feel from the foregoing it should 
be admitted, that Sacred Scripture is really needed in our schools, 
the objection of lack of time, that is commonly brought against 
sucha course, should offer no serious difficulty. We seem to 
have no difficulty in finding time for new secular branches. Not 
long ago we said that our school course was crowded to the full; 
and yet, just because the educational fad of the moment seems 
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to demand it, we manage to wedge in courses in domestic 
science and manual training. Now in the face of this indisput- 
able fact it would seem little less than disgraceful if we could 
not find time for a branch of religious instruction as important 
as we have seen the Scripture to be. 

Or are we to permit it to be said, as it has been said, that we 
are generous enough with our time when it is a question of the 
secular branches, but niggardly when it is a question of religion, 
the very branch for which our schools have been erected, and 
for which annually we are spending millions of dollars? Of 
course it must be admitted that many of the secondary secular 
schools, to which the greater number of our children are obliged 
to go after graduating from our Catholic schools, exact a prep- 
aration in branches which, had we secondary schools of our own, 
would not be required. Even so; let us in our efforts to meet 
these requirements do our best, but never at the cost of religious 
instruction. We cannot afford to neglect, not even to curtail, the 
teaching of the very thing for which our schools exist. 


In this connection, I take great pleasure in quoting some 
words from the splendid address of Bishop Canevin, on the 
opening of the Catholic Educational Convention in Pittsburg in 
1912. He said: 


“In all schools, the science of religion must hold the place of 
honor. The course and method of religious teaching have not 
yet reached the terms of complete development. While all real- 
ize that it is of supreme importance, some have been so eager to 
excel in secular branches that the culture of the spiritual man has 
not yet received its full measure of attention. Let us never 
abridge the course of religious instruction in our schools in 
order to devote more time to the secular branches.” 


However, allowing the question of time to assume whatever 
magnitude it may, there should be still no difficulty in making 
Scripture an integral part of our school course, because Scripture 
is literature. Do not misunderstand me. In speaking of Scrip- 
ture as literature, I have no more intention of degrading its sacred 
character than I would if, in speaking of Our Lord, I should 
call Him a Man, our Brother. Scripture is the Divine Word. 
It is the sacred revelation of God, who “in sundry times and in 
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divers manners spoke by the prophets, and by His Son.” It 
is this, always this, unequivocally this; and it may never be 
treated as any thing else. To treat it differently were fatal to 
its inspired character. This is evident from many facts, but 
from none more clearly than from the fact that in secular schools 
where it is treated as a literature, it has come to be regarded 
with no more reverence than the Iliad of Homer or the folk-lore 
tales of Scandinavia. But while it is solely a religious work, 
and will not admit of treatment under any other head, its liter- 
ary character can no more be separated from it, than can heat 
and light from the sun. Its marvellous beauty, based as it is 
on the great variety and wonderful unity that run through it, 
shine forth with a glory and a lustre which captivate the im- 
agination no matter what the language be in which it is trans- 
lated. Now it is this literary feature that makes its admission 
as an integral part of our school course easy; for as a conse- 
quence of it Scripture is justly entitled to receive some of the 
time ordinarily allotted to the study of literature. Thus, for two 
periods each week the reading book or classic under considera- 
tion might be set aside and the Scripture substituted. These 
classes would be known specifically as Scripture classes; and 
to emphasize their strictly religious character a special prayer 
might be said at their opening and closing. Nor would this 
practice of substituting Scripture involve the slightest break in 
the literary training. For even when the literary side of the 
Scripture is utterly ignored, as of course it would be in the 
plan suggested, the pupil could no more help being beneficially 
influenced by it, than a man, who in climbing the Alps for view, 
could help being benefited by the exercise which his climb to 
the summit necessitated. Thus, without overcrowding the cur- 
riculum, and without doing the slightest injury to any course 
already existing, opportunities would be had for an adequate 
and satisfactory Scripture training. 


Naturally, however, much of the value attaching to such a 
training would depend on the character of the text-book supplied 
to the pupils. The Bible as a whole, could not, of course, be 
used. The large portions of it which are either entirely outside 
the compass of the child mind or wholly unsuited to child con- 
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ditions, as well as the formal and sometimes unintelligible divis- 
ion of it into chapter and verse, make it impracticable. No; to 
make Scripture serviceable, the Bible must be abbreviated and 
arranged after the style of modern book-making. 


The abbreviated form now most commonly adopted is that of 
the Bible history. Such complications, however, though not 
without merit, are far from being capable of meeting the re- 
quirements of the situation. As Father Goodwin so keenly ob- 
serves in an admirable article in the Ecclesiastical Review tor 
November 1898: “Bible histories are for the most part dull 
reading; their illustrations are devoid of the elements which 
develop good taste or make the subject-matter attractive; whilst 
from the Bible position, which they purport to summarize and 
present in a more popular form, they are in many cases worth- 
less because unreal.” As well bring a man to a corpse and tell 
him to admire in it the chief glory of God’s handiwork, as to 
expect that our children will rise to the true appreciation of the 
Divine Word from a study of these Bible histories. The fact 
that they have been adopted so widely in our day and Sunday 
schools, is but a striking commentary on the degree to which 
this important department of religious training has been neg- 
lected by us. No; the events as told in Scripture, are vivid 
narratives of the doings of real men and women; and ‘if they 
are told in modern, simple phraseology, as no- doubt they will 
have to be told for our smaller children, let that telling be done 
in pure, chaste, literary style, wherein is retained as much as 
is possible of the breathing life of the original. That such work 
can be produced is evident from the many really excellent books 
on Scripture written for Protestant children. And we are happy 
to be able to say also that in recent years several meritorious 
books of the same character have come from the pens of Cath- 
olic authors. 

However, for the larger children of our parochial schools 
there is no need to change the language of the Scripture, 
although, of course, pudoris causa, a word and verse here and 
there may have to be omitted; and the language of our present 
version will serve the purpose admirably. For notwithstanding 
the disastrous influence that Protestantism has had in the forma- 
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tion of the common estimate of the literary value of our Catholic 
translation of the Bible, it is now quite generally recognized that 
the Douay version of 1609, which is the groundwork of all 
our editions, “is written in terse, close, vigorous English, of the 
very best era of English literature.’ And by practical tests. 
wherein the same stories, written in Scripture language and in 
the language of modern literature, were read to children of the 
same age as those in our seventh and eighth grades, it has been 
found that those that were written in the Scripture language 
were far more captivating and interest-holding. As long ago 
as 1898, Father Goodwin, in the article already referred to, 
argued for a text-book of this character. He wrote: “The text 
book that I should advocate is parts of the Bible itself, or a 
book containing selections taken literally from the Bible.” Nat- 
urally there would be room for some differences of opinion as 
regards just what parts should be selected. No doubt it would 
be impossible to make a selection that would please everybody, 
if indeed one could entirely please himself. However, providing 
that the ends for which the book was intended were kept con- 
stantly in mind, there would be no real difficulty in providing a 
volume that would be truly serviceable. 

Two things would appear to be certain. First, since the book 
is prepared for young people, the story element should dominate ; 
and secondly, since the stories, though complete in themselves, are 
integral parts of a progressive whole, they should not be allowed 
to remain isolated and unrelated, but should be so connected to- 
gether as to leave on the young mind an impression of Bible his- 
tory which, if scanty in detail, would be complete at least in out- 
line. This outline could be further filled in and rounded out by 
the assistance of notes. This matter of notes would form an im- 
portant factor in a volume of this character. Of course, in books 
for the lower grades, which would be written mainly in the words 
of the author himself, all necessary information and explanations 
might be introduced into the body of the work. But in the case 
of books for the higher grades, where the text would be made up 
entirely of the language of Scripture, that method would not be 
possible. If such books were to furnish the best of service, there 
should be some notes dealing with the dogmatic and moral sig- 
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nificance of the text, others with the meaning and demands of 
certain words and phrases, and others still with matters of a 
historical, geographical, and archaeological interest. These notes 
would naturally be of an elementary character, and would be 
intended for the children chiefly by transmission through the 
mind of the teacher. In preparing them one should bear in 
mind that there is more real danger of sinning by excess than by 
lack. “Our first duty to a story is to love it; and nothing in the 
way of discussion is legitimate that interferes with the prerog- 
ative of the young mind to absorb the story and reproduce it in 
his own way.” 

Indeed, this whole question of dealing with the Scripture in 
such a way as to win our children’s interest in the stories and 
make them love them, is so important that its influence should 
be allowed to extend even to the details of the book’s material 
workmanship. Illustrations, maps, binding, printing, paper, 
type —all should be in good taste and of good quality. These 
factors constitute a highly important pedagogical element that is 
not lost sight of in the preparation of books intended for the 
training of our children in the secular branches. Too often, 
however, in books designed for religious teaching, the question 
of shape, size, quality and illustration is made subservient to 
price. Is it too much to say that this kind of economy has only 
too often resulted disastrously —that it has made our children 
regard with indifference, and sometimes with repugnance, those 
very subjects which it is our special desire to have them love? 
The question of price is, no doubt, a most important consid- 
eration, but it should not be permitted to wield a greater influence 
on the workmanship of our religious text-books than it does on 
those intended for secular studies. Especially ought it not to be 
allowed to do so in the case of the books designed to familiarize 
the children with the Word of God, and to introduce them into 
the history of God’s dealings with His people—more particu- 
larly when those books reproduce that grand old English ver- 
sion, which, as has been said so eloquently, “is environed with 
a halo of martyred priests, and invested with the sanctity of a 
relic.” 
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And now to conclude:— Pope Leo XIII of glorious 
memory, in that immortal Encyclical, Providentissimus Deus, 
which has wrought such wonders for the cause of Scripture 
investigation and study, terminates a series of momentous utter- 
ances with a burning exhortation. The exhortation is made 
to Bishops, to whom of course the Encyclical is addressed. 
But though made to Bishops, it is not utterly without point and 
application to all to whom have been committed the education 
and training of our youth. So I shall repeat it here and with 
that repetition I shall close. 


“Exert yourselves,’ wrote the Holy Father, “with willing 
alacrity, and use your authority and persuasion in order that 
these (Scripture) studies may be held in just regard and may 
flourish in seminaries and in educational institutions which are 
under your jurisdiction. Let them flourish in completeness and 
in happy success under the direction of the Church in accordance 
with the salutary teaching and example of the Holy Fathers and 
the laudable tradition of antiquity; and as time goes on let them 
be widened and extended as the interests and glory of the Church 
may require — the interests of that Catholic truth which comes 
from above, the never failing source of man’s salvation.” 


DISCUSSION 


BROTHER MatrHEw: Whatever may be our opinion as to the means 
to be adopted to further Biblical instruction in the schools, we all recog- 
nize the absolute need of such instruction in the grammar and primary 
grades. Father Holland has so carefully and lucidly exposed the funda- 
mental reasons for such Bible teaching that any discussion as to its 
necessity is quite out of place here. We will, then, briefly indicate 
some few meags of making it an integral part of the school curriculum. 

A favorable occasion for incidental instruction in holy Scriptures is, 
of course, afforded in the regular work in Christian doctrine. In the 
daily catechism lesson numerous opportunities are presented wherein we 
may enforce a point of doctrine or illustrate a moral by narrating a 
Scripture story. The life of our Blessed Lord, the stories of the 
patriarchs, the history of the kings and the prophets, teem with ma- 
terial of this sort. Besides, children can learn Scripture texts in con- 
nection with the catechism lesson. These texts, if grasped in their 
proper spiritual sense, are more profitable for esthetic and moral de- 
velopment than most of the literary gems that we require our children 
to memorize. Yet the illustrative Biblical narrative and the memorized 
Scripture text are decidedly inadequate as means of teaching holy 
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Scripture. They present the Bible not for its own sake, but merely as 
subsidiary to something else; and they give the pupils only a number of 
unrelated stories and isolated texts. Not much more can be said in 
favor of the practice, so prevalent in certain schools, of learning by 
heart the gospel for Sundays throughout the year. 

To be taught adequately, holy Scripture should, as outlined by Father 
Holland, be substituted for some other grade subject. It would not be 
advisable to drop a catechism period for this purpose; but it would be 
profitable to encroach an hour or two each week on the time given to 
English lessons in order to teach holy Scripture. The periods allotted 
to story-telling in the primary grades, to English classics in the gram- 
mar grades, and to supplementary reading in both, affords, by retrench- 
ment in these subjects, ample opportunity for Bible teaching. 


Story-telling is an essential branch in the primary schools throughout 
the United States. In these grades the child’s sense of history is 
awakened by the vivid oral narrative of great events and heroic lives; 
his feeling for literature is stirred by the folk-tale and the myth. The 
Homeric story and the Scandinavian saga are found to furnish material 
for interesting and instructive narrative. Can we not substitute for 
these latter the pure and simple, and much more interesting and in- 
structive Bible story? The development of the child’s intellectual and 
esthetic faculties will thus be accompanied by the awakening and unfold- 
ing of his “God-consciousness.” Nothing so easily reveals God to the 
child as the narrative of God’s relations with the world; and herein 
lies the supreme value to childhood of the Bible story. 

Another opportunity for Biblical instruction is afforded by what is 
known as “supplementary” reading. I refer to reading in history, lit- 
erature, or science, undertaken outside of class hours sat the suggestion 
of the teacher, and accounted for by some sort of quiz or examination, 
though a Scripture reader may be profitably used in such a way. I 
have in mind a practice in vogue in many schools, and regarded favorably 
in all educational circles —the practice of setting apart, twice or thrice 
a week, fifteen or twenty minutes of the reading period for class reading 
in a set of “supplementary” books. These readers, adapted to the re- 
spective grades, are provided by the school authorities, or are loaned by 
the public library. It has been found that such supplementary work 
broadens the pupils’ interests, develops their taste for reading, and gives 
point and zest to the other class lessons. Lack of time has, indeed, 
been pleaded; but the success attending the adoption of this plan seems 
to be a sufficient guarantee of its utility. Let us, then, have on hand 
a set of Bible readers, and use them as supplementary reading follow- 
ing, of course, the suggestions of Father Holland as to the relative 
emphasis to be placed on matter and form. Such admirable texts as 
The Divine Twilight and The Divine Story, both by Father Holland, 
serve the purpose splendidly. 
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Moreover, a whole class period every week should be devoted to 
Bible teaching. This period is needed to give a definite care to the 
matter learned. A text-book of the kind outlined by Father Holland 
should be placed in the hands of the pupils, assignments made for home 
study, and a careful recitation required of the pupil. Then the Scripture 
period should be devoted to the proper ordering of the facts learned in 
the assignment, and their correlation with those of the supplementary 
reading and the story-telling, so that holy Scripture may gradually 
unfold itself before the child’s mind as a unified and coherent narrative 
of God’s dealings with mankind. 





TECHNICAL GRAMMAR, ITS PLACE IN THE ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM AND 
ITS TERMINOLOGY 


REVEREND JOHN A. DILLON, SUPERINTENDENT OF PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOLS, NEWARK, N. J. 


I have been asked to discuss in the present paper the place 
of technical grammar in our curriculum,— when it should be 
introduced, to what extent it should be taught, what we can do 
to make for uniformity and avoid confusion in the terms used. 

The time seems ripe for such a discussion. We have arrived 
at that stage of progress in the teaching of grammar when the 
prospect of a definite and efficient plan, while imperative, is 
bright and encouraging. In grammar, as in other subjects, 
views have undergone a change, and corresponding methods 
followed in their wake. They have swung from one extreme to 
the other; they have passed through those inevitable phases of 
over-emphasis on the one hand and undue neglect on the other, 
which invariably precede in practical matters a sound and sane 
judgment. An old method whose results were unsatisfactory 
has been discarded and replaced by another radically different, 
where results, however, have been no less unsatisfactory. The 
old method failed of its object, but the new has not borne fruit 
in keeping with its promise. In actual achievement then, in 
the installation and successful working out of an efficient plan, 
we stand to-day only where we stood when dissatisfaction at the 
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old drill and grind of grammar first paved the way to a radical 
change in method; but in the hope and promise of a happy 
solution to the problem, we stand on higher vantage-ground. 
We have to help us now the added light of experience and the 
clearer notion of what is meant by English grammar; and what 
is to be looked for in the teaching of it which has come to the 
surface in the clash of conflicting opinion. 


We shall see more clearly the necessity of such a discussion 
if we trace the change of method and the change of views in 
regard to the teaching of technical grammar in the schools. We 
shall see that to-day there is an unsettled mind on the question. 
There are those who would do away with it altogether; those 
who would bring it back and restore it to something of its 
former prominence and importance; and those who would intro- 
duce it sparingly. 

Historically we may distinguish three periods in the teaching 
of grammar: the period of technical grammar; the period of 
reaction; and the period of counteraction. 

Until a few decades ago, technical grammar was made much 
of in the schools. From the early primary through the grammar 
and more advanced grades we find it filling up more than its just 
period. The children learned the parts of speech, gave defini- 
tions, analyzed sentences, with no thought beyond the technical 
knowledge gained. Thought gave way to rule and rote; the 
means became the end; the things of greater moment gave way 
to things of less importance; essentials were lost sight of in 
the memorizing of definitions, rules, declensions and _ con- 
jugations, and much formal word-parsing work, a considerable 
portion of which is merely mechanical, and of little value in 
determining the pupil’s use of language or in developing his 
reasoning faculties. Some years later educators asked them- 
selves if the object sought for by such teaching of technical 
grammar was really attained. The object seemed to be to teach 
the children to use their mother tongue more correctly, and that 
object was manifestly not attained. Children who had been 
drilled through grade after grade and could formulate the rules 
of correct speech and analyze most intricate sentences, were 
found at the end of their course to make egregious mistakes in 
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actual speech and writing. These reactionaries: at once set to 
work to remedy this defect by doing away with technical gram- 
mar as a distinct or separate subject. The object for which 
it has been taught, they claimed could be more easily, more 
efficiently secured by combining technical grammar with the 
study of language. Language study was to be the golden key 
of correct speaking and writing. It was heralded as a panacea 
of all the ills of the world grammatical, and that there were ills 
the language as it is spoken to-day only too clearly proves. 
What was meant to be a happy blending of technical grammar 
and language, turned out to be merely a change from one 
fanaticism to another, — the fanaticism of grammar to the fanati- 
cism of language study. 

We come now to the third period which I have called the 
period of counteraction and which is characterized by unsettled- 
ness. Men to-day who have studied the question closely are 
unsatisfied as to the results, and divided in their opinions. All 
seem to agree that in the first period technical grammar was 
over-emphasized. Not a few claim that in the second period 
it is greatly under-emphasized. The pendulum, they say, has 
swung to the other extreme. If the object has not been attained 
in the first period, neither has it been attained in the second. 
In addition, they point to the confusion that exists because of 
the multiplicity of texts and their variety of terms. There 
is not a month but a new text-book is in the field with a number 
of lucid but heretofore unused terms. Where do we stand? 
In a maze of bewilderment. In a Tower of Babel in the midst 
of confusion of tongues. 

From this brief survey, it is clear that some effort ought to 
be made’ to arrive at a definite conclusion, and if possible, to 
formulate a consistent plan. To do this let us distinguish be- 
tween grammar as an art and grammar as a science. As an 
art, grammar teaches the correct use of language; as a science, 
it gives the underlying reasons. We know that in all branches 
of knowledge one may be found without the other; while all 
will admit where both are united or possessed, the knowledge 
is the more perfect. A man may know the science of a loco- 
motive, to take a homely example, and yet be unable to run it; 
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while an engineer, without any true scientific knowledge of the 
locomotive, that is, without knowing, for example, why if he 
pulls a lever or opens a throttle certain results invariably follow, 
may run it with far greater skill. Manifestly the man who 
knows the how and the why will be the most efficient. The 
same holds true of grammar. One should be able not only to 
speak correctly but to know the reasons. 

Again, we must distinguish technical or formal grammar 
as such from the fundamental notions of grammar when given 
in an untechnical way. I would put forward the plan of teach- 
ing grammar as an art and what I have called untechnical 
grammar in the very beginning of the elementary school cur- 
riculum, and begin the teaching of technical grammar as such 
in the fifth grade. Moreover, I would suggest that a uniform- 
ity of grammatical terms be adopted because the present state 
of things is deplorable. “In the very desire for betterment” — 
quoting the Report of the Joint Committee on Grammatical 
Nomenclature, appointed by the National Educational Asso- 
ciation — “we have reached a multiplicity of terms, even for 
grammatical relations about the nature of which there is no 
real difference of opinion, as for example, those seen in the 
italicized words in ‘John is good’; ‘This is John’; ‘I admire 
John’ ; ‘We made John president’. For the first of these, there 
are nine different names in twenty-five of the English Grammars 
in use in the United States to-day; for the second, ten; for the 
third, seven; for the fourth, eighteen. Thus ‘good’ in ‘John 
is good’ is variously called, according to the grammar used, 
attribute, complement, predicate adjective, subject complement, 
attribute complement, or predicate adjective, subjective com- 
plement, complement of intransitive verb, predicate attribute, 
adjective attribute, and predicate;’ when all of these can be 
covered by the simpler terms, attribute and object. The Report 
continues : 


“The result of such a state of affairs is almost hopeless con- 
fusion to the student as he takes up a new text-book in passing 
from year to year, or when a new book is adopted, or when he 
changes his school. Even the strongest students are bewildered. 
And the teacher’s burden is likewise heavily increased, since she 
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often has to deal with students who do not understand one an- 
other’s answers to a grammatical question, even if every answer 
is right. The situation as we now have it is wasteful from the 
point of view of accomplishment, pitiable from the point of view 
of the needless inflictions which it puts upon the unfortunate 
pupil, and absurd from the point of view of linguistic science. 
As long as it exists, it will make the ideally successful teaching 
of English grammar in our schools impossible”. 


What is the object of grammar teaching? It is not as those 
claimed who first found fault with the teaching of technical 
grammar,— merely to teach the correct use of speech; but 
according to those whose authority is of the greatest weight in 
the matter, it is the reflective study of language for a variety 
of purposes of which correctness in writing is only one, and 
a secondary or subordinate one— by no means unimportant — 
but best attained when sought indirectly. Accepting this as 
true, it seems to me to follow that technical grammar should 
have its place in the school curriculum, and that place should 
not be too early, but when the child’s reasoning faculties are 
somewhat developed, which is about the fifth grade. Every 
language has a technical grammar as a distinct subject; then 
why should the English language be an exception to the general 
rule? Is it because our language can have no scientific basis, 
is it because it is so composite, is it because it is less inflectional, 
is it because better results have been obtained without it? Why 
must it be a combination study? We can no more dispense with 
technical grammar as a separate subject in building up language . 
than we can do without the structural framework of our sky- 
scrapers, which though hidden is so necessary. 

I maintain that technical grammar so-called should follew, 
not precede grammatical reasoning. But you will say, as others 
have said, to spend four years upon language study, and then 
other years upon technical grammar, ignoring their connection 
and mutual helpfulness, does not produce the best culture nor 
prove an economical use of time. It is here and now that I 
must defend my position and explain concretely what I mean, 
when I distinguish between informal and formal grammar, or 
language as an art and language as a science. 
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It is taken for granted that educators are agreed that educa- 
tion along any or.all lines should be progressive; that the child 
should be led by easy, natural and gradual steps from easy to 
difficult, each lesson preparing him to understand the more 
difficult ones which follow; that sudden transitions should be 
avoided and discouraged. All statements, principles, definitions 
and rules on the part of the pupil should be merely the expres- 
sion of what he already clearly understands; in a word, that 
work be so planned as not merely to teach this or that branch 
of the school curriculum, but rather to train the intelligence of 
the child. I believe that in the primary grades informal gram- 
mar can be treated clearly, definitely and with reasonable fullness 
in a minimum of time by using the daily reading lessons as the 
basis of the work. Throughout the first four years of school 
life the pupil is acquiring familiarity with correct forms of 
speech — punctuation — capitalization — paragraphing. The 
question and answer method of the reading lesson may become an 
easy advance from the simple to the complex. Thus in the 
primary grades can be laid a foundation on which can be built 
slowly, carefully and thoroughly, the principles and rules regu- 
lating the classification, government and relation of words in 
technical grammar. 

It is assumed from the beginning that the teacher knows 
thoroughly what she is to teach and that she has the information 
necessary to enable her to present her knowledge to her pupils; 
that she knows, moreover, the relation of each branch she is 
to teach to the other branches; also the relation of the different 
divisions of each subject to the other; and above all, that she 
knows the law of mental developement, the content of the pupils’ 
minds and the mental powers to which she can most successfully 
appeal in presenting the different subjects. Without such knowl- 
edge she will waste much valuable time and fail to awaken the 
pupils’ interest. Indeed this dislike which so many pupils have 
for technical grammar is largely if not wholly due to the technical 
manner in which the subject is presented. The reading lesson 
as a basis of grammar can hardly be over-valued. Besides the 
genuine thought-getting and thought-giving from sentences, 
which alone is reading, the teacher can, by timely suggestions or 
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questions, make of it an unconscious entrance into a study suffi- 
ciently dry in itself and often rendered forbidding by the un- 
necessary formality with which it is clothed. 

A most helpful exercise in this direction is that in which the 
teacher questions the class upon the lesson studied so as to lead 
the child to recognize and become impressed with the idea in 
the word. The teacher’s questions — clear, definite, searching — 
should lead to clear, definite thought on the part of the child, 
serve as an excellent test, awaken interest in the lesson, and 
become the stepping-stones to later grammatical terms.. “About 
what person, place or thing are we reading?” “What is said of 
it?” will elicit answers that will be later classed under the 
technical terms — subject, predicate, object, etc. While ques- 
tions like the following: “Is the person speaking, or being 
spoken to, or being spoken of?” will, when the grammar grades 
are reached, be technically styled— person (first, second or 
third) — number (singular and plural.) — Gender and case, too, 
can be taught in the same untechnical way, until unconsciously 
there is laid a splendid foundation on which to build the science 
of grammar. With simple questions, also, the various parts of 
speech can be readily recognized, not by their technical names, 
but as a part of the general knowledge which primary reading 
has made more or less familiar. Adjective modifiers, whether 
in the form of word, phrase or clause, can be singled out from 
the sentence by skillful questions; while one may have in view 
to develop what will later be classed as adverbs of time, place, 
degree or manner, phases and clauses by the simple questions: 
“When?” — “Where?” — “Why?” — “How?” — Mood and 


_ tense, too, can become familiar in an untechnical way. 


So I might go on indefinitely until it could be shown that 
grammatical knowledge as an art can be exhaustively treated in 
the primary grades, and thereby the science of the subject be 
more appreciated, if not thoroughly enjoyed, in the grades where 
the text-book on grammar is used for the first time. 

Tt must not be thought from the foregoing that this teaching 
of what I have called untechnical grammar is to be done with 
an eye on the technical grammar that is to follow. It is the 
natural and spontaneous method used by every competent 
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teacher. Even where there is no technical grammar to be taken 
up later on in the course, it would still be made use of. And yet 
at the same time without technical grammar it would be im- 
perfect, unsatisfactory. Technical grammar is its necessary 
complement. It coordinates, it rivets, it unifies what would 
otherwise prove but fugitive and evanescent elements of knowl- 
edge. Moreover, by technical grammar we are not including 
logic, though we are laying its foundation; nor rhetoric, though 
we have that in view. These extensions, or amplifications, or 
enlargements of the subject can well be left fo the higher grades ; 
but we mean the essentials as te definitions and rules which must 
be committed to memory. These, if made uniform, will obviate 
what to-day has become a most serious difficulty or obstacle in 
the teaching of this important subject. I refer to abuse of 
terminology. 


A multiplicity of grammatical terms makes for obscurity and 
inefficiency, a no-standard. It is a foundation of shifting sands. 
Is there no way of bringing this variety of opinion into harmony? 
Now simplicity is an approved basis for all arts and sciences. 
How much more so is it of the subject of which we are treating! 
It is on such a basis alone that we must build if we are to succeed 
in reconciling divergent views and bringing to a complete de- 
velopment a sound and efficient system. 

The greatest difference of opinion seems to be centered around 
definitions, articles and participles as distinct parts of speech, the 
classification of verbs, adjectives and conjunctions, the number 
of moods, and the names of tenses. To enter into the details of 
a remedy for this confusion and to elaborate a practical scheme, 
cannot be attempted in the time allotted to me. But this con- 
dition, nevertheless, makes it worth while if not imperative to 
determine in a general way how far we can proceed to bring 
about uniformity in the use of terms. This is a question that 
cannot be answered at haphazard. This is a problem that cannot 
be solved in a day. It is too important to risk making an error 
of judgment. The method introduced into the classroom ought 
to be one that every teacher approves of and is willing to stand 
by. I would suggest, then, that the question be threshed out 
by those who are most interested in it and most competent to 
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solve it. Who are they? Are they those who are theorists 
merely? Who, however gifted, however interested in educa- 
tional matters, have never had, or have had but little, experience 
in the classroom? Or are they those who while no less inter- 
ested in teaching, and more keenly alive to what makes for 
improvement, pass their days, not in the college, not in the high 
school, but among the children of our elementary classes? We 
all know that there are many models of yachts or other racing 
-crafts, designed in the study and appearing perfect on paper or 
even on the waves, which are found wanting when put to the 
real test. Men instinctively place reliance in all practical mat- 
ters on those who have the ability both to know and to do. Let 
us not forget that teaching is at once a science and an art. 
Therefore I deem it best that educators, and I use the term 
advisedly, and by it I mean those who have taught successfully 
in our parish schools, should be given an opportunity to discuss 
or express an opinion upon what is largely their own affair, on 
this most important and far reaching question. I will add that 
to my mind this question ought to be decided only in the light 
of those who are chiefly concerned, namely, in the best interests 
of the children of the elementary schools. 

Let me sum up now, by an illustration, all that I have been 
trying to impress upon you. 

In erecting a building, the foundation will largely depend 
on what kind of a building is to be erected; and if that founda- 
tion is to bear a superstructure of superior dimensions such a 
building should be built around a frame work strong, enduring 
and permanent. The frame worl in itself will never constitute 
a building; it is a necessary, an integral part, but it is not the 
building; and when we are constructing the frame work we 
never have in mind that it is the building; it is merely the 
support necessary yet hidden. We have in mind the protective, 
the living, the habitable use of the building. Who has in mind 
merely that iron frame work as it stands open to the four winds 
of heaven? And yet who has not the iron frame work in mind? 
And now that it is there, who does not feel the safer that it is 
there? Moreover in this building we look for more than merely 
strength and protection and. habitableness; we look for beauty 
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of design and symmetry of proportion; and yet all the time 
remembering that back of all this beauty we have strength in 
our steel frame work. Now, we have a structure to raise in 
the minds of children, high, noble, beautiful, sublime in its 
proportions, and of material the most magnificent, — the English 
language. As in the material building we have first its founda- 
tion, then the steel frame work, and finally the symmetrical 
proportion of the finished structure; so in practical knowledge, 
art comes first, then science, and finally the fuller flower that 
comes from the union of both. Hence in the primary grades is 
laid the foundation of language by the study of grammar as an 
art, and the frame work of it by the study of grammar as a 
science. Just as the steel girders are swung into place and then 
welded and hammered, so the frame work of technical grammar 
should be built so as to support the language work, the rhetoric, 
the logic, the philosophy of the mother tongue; and, just as in 
our material structure, we would not build without the frame- 
work, so the nobler structure of the mind should be built, not 
only on a foundation strong, deep and solid, but around a frame- 


work of technical grammar — definitions, principles, fixed, 
stable and unchangeable. 


AuTHorS CONSULTED IN THE PREPARATION OF THIS PAPER:—N. E. A. 
Report on Grammatical Nomenclature 1913; Grammar of English Gram- 
mars, Goold Brewn; The Teaching of English, Chubb; Lectures on Lan- 
guage, Laurie; English Grammar, Whitney; English Grammar, Allen; 
Latin Grammar, Allen and Greenough; English Grammar and Analysis, 
Hart; Elements of Practical Pedagogy, The Brothers of the Christian 
Schools; Elementary Grammar, Maxwell; The Mother Tongue, Kittridge 
and Arnold. 


DISCUSSION 


BrorHer Icnatius, C. F. X.: Father Dillon presents a very practical 
problem for our discussion in the able paper we have just heard. He also 
strikes a happy keynote when he pleads for uniformity in the technical 
terms of English grammar. As regards its place in our curriculum I 
cannot see where there can be any question about the important position 
the study of grammar should hold in an elementary school. It is the very 
soul of the department and is the foundation of all other studies. Con- 
cerning the relation between grammar and language study the opinion is 
not as varied as it first appears. There are but few who advocate the old 
«rind; some, who overrate language study. But our religious teachers 
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generally unite conservatism with progressiveness, therefore I believe we 
have been fairly successful in our efforts to correlate language study with 
grammar. I believe in combining judiciously art and science from the 
very first and continue them closely correlated throughout the whole ele- 
mentary course. In the primary grades give preponderance to language 
study, then in the grammar grades swing the pendulum so the major 
part will be given to technical grammar. This gives a logical correlation, 
and I find, excellent results. 

Art is acquired by practice, therefore we should start early with the 
oral, then written composition. The object of language is the expression 
of thought; the sentence is the unit of thought; therefore, the logical 
basis on which the study should begin. Take the sentence in the simplest 
form, subject and predicate, learn their terminology and technical use, 
expressed in the simplest form. Practice similar constructions. Gradually 
enlarge the sentence by adding other elements, till all the parts of speech, 
with their important relations, have been studied. Language study then 
becomes a living thing, —the living, growing, child-mind becomes inter- 
ested; its curiosity is awakened to learn the beauties of our language; its 
ambition stirred to master the difficulties of grammar. This accomplished, 
our work is done and the teaching of grammar ceases to be a failure. 


Father Dillon refers to the numerous text-books on this subject. In 
these I see the greatest difficulty we have to surmount in arriving at 
uniformity. Every author must have an excuse for writing a book, so he 
invents a few new terms, or rather he changes the names of the old ones 
and tries to convince us he has made a discovery in the science of gram- 
mar. This has given rise to a variety of terms or rather a confusion of 
terms. The deplorable condition brought about by this multiplicity of 
terms is certainly deserving of our most serious consideration. The ques- 
tion is, how can we remedy this evil? There is danger of making matters 
more complicated by hasty efforts at a general reform. Yet something 
should be done. If we can get a committee to take up this matter some 
practical results may be accomplished. I would suggest three steps to- 
wards uniformity: eliminate unnecessary technicalities, simplify definitions 
and minimize subdivisions. 

If we attempt to reconcile the different systems we are in danger of 
still more overburdening the science with terminology. And on the other 
hand, if we cast aside the old and make a new book we are augmenting 
our greatest difficulty, unless we have some power to cause its universal 
adoption. Here we must admit is a weak point. But with this authority 
our efforts would be welcomed by thousands of earnest teachers whose 
work is retarded by constant changing of text-books. What a relief it 
would be to have a well-defined and unchangeable foundation upon which 
to work! Though I see many difficulties in the way I would heartily wel- 
.come the proposed reform in terminology. 





SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
TuEsDAY, JUNE 30, 4 P. M. 


Rev. H. C. Boyle, Chairman, called the meeting to order. The 
minutes of the session of 1913 were adopted as printed in the 
Annual Report. 

The Secretary reported on the replies received to the circular 
letter on the “Problem of the Curriculum” issued by order of the 
Section at its latest meeting. Recommendations were made to 
print the replies, but on motion they were finally turned over 
to a committee of five for the further study of the curriculum, 
to be appointed at the next session. 

With Rev. M. J. Larkin of New York in the chair, Rev. H. C. 
3oyle read a paper on “First Year Demands of the Classical 
Course in Catholic Colleges.” Rev. Joseph D. A. McKenna, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., began the discussion that was continued by 
Revs. F. P. Moran, A. F. Hickey, F. W. Howard, J. B. Craney 
and Bede Horsa, Brother John Waldron, S. M., Brother Edward, 
F.S.C., and Mr. William J. McAuliffe, New York. 

The following resolution was proposed by Rev. F. W. Howard: 
“We believe that where it is possible to do so, arrangements 
should be made to permit children who intend to pursue a class- 
ical education, to begin their secondary studies after the satisfac- 
tory completion of the work of the sixth grade.” After a dis- 
cussion of the subject for some time the resolution was put to a 
vote and was rejected. 

Father Boyle appointed a Committee on Nominations, of 
which the following were members: Brother George Sauer, S. 
M., Rev. T. J. Larkin, Brother Matthew, F. S. C., Rev. J. D. A. 
McKenna, Rev. John A. Dillon. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JULY I, 1914, 2:30 P. M. 

Brother John Waldron, S. M., read a paper entitled, “The 
Organization of a Diocesan School System.” It was discussed 
formally by Rev. J. M. Gannon, D. D., Erie, Pa. Following there 
was interesting discussion by Fathers Smith, Hickey, Flood, and 
Moran. It was recommended that the paper be published as a 
separate bulletin with the addition of the decrees of the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore, dealing with the education of the 
young. 

The second paper was, “When and How May Written 
Examinations be Used with Profit in a Parish School?” It was 
written by Brother G. Austin, Philadelphia, Pa. The discussion 
was carried on by Rev. A. F. Hickey, Brother John Waldron, 
S. M., and Brother George Sauer, S. M. 


Father Boyle appointed the following Committee to make a 
further study of the “Problem of the Curriculum,” with orders 


to report at the first session in 1915: Rev. Joseph D. A. 
McKenna, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. McDevitt, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Rev. Brother George Sauer, S. M., Dayton, Ohio; Rev. 
Augustine F. Hickey, Boston, Mass.; and Rev. Brother Edward, 
F. S. C., New York. 

The Committee on Nominations presented its report and, on 
motion, the secretary was instructed to cast one ballot for the 
following as officers for 1914-15: Rev. A. V. Garthoeffner, 
Chairman; Rev. Brother Edward, F. S. C., Secretary. The 
meeting adjourned. BROTHER EpwWARD, F. S. C., 

Secretary. 





PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 





FIRST YEAR DEMANDS OF THE CLASSICAL 
COURSE IN CATHOLIC COLLEGES 


REVEREND HUGH BOYLE, SUPERINTENDENT OF PARISH SCHOOLS, 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Most of us who are priests, and many teachers in parish 
schools, have I think, been brought at one time or another face 
to face with the anomalous condition which results from the 
maladjustment of the highest grammar grade, usually the eighth 
grade, in parish schools, with the first year work in the classical 
course. A typical example of a thing that occurs frequently 
enough to be disconcerting, is that of the classification of three 
boys from a parish school in my jurisdiction at a boarding 
school. They had completed, one the sixth, one the seventh, and 
one the eighth grade in the parish school the preceding June; 
yet in September they found themselves together in the first 
year of the classical course, taking over in common not only 
Latin, which would be intelligible and indeed necessary, but all 
the branches that were taught in the class, grammar, geography, 
history, arithmetic and the rest. The sixth grade boy was found 
equal to the work; and the boys from seventh and eighth grades, 
because of their ignorance of Latin were made to repeat, the 
one a year, the other two years of matter they had already com- 
pleted in the parish school. This might be merely an exceptional 
occurrence, an unfortunate miscarriage of justice which would 
not warrant a generalization. I-myself incline to the belief that 
it is an extreme case; but I have beén told over and over again 
by priests, who as boys began their classical course after they 
had completed the eighth grade in their parish schools, that they 
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had practically no work to do except in Latin during the first 
two years. 

I appreciate the difficulty with which classical schools are con- 
fronted. I am aware that many of them are much farther on 
the way to a solution of it than were the classical schools of ten 
or fifteen years ago. I am aware that much better adjustments 
are possible, that better adjustments are being made daily 
than the one made in the case I have cited. I am not assailing 
the classical schools. I am urging that the responsibility lies 
with the parish school; that it has produced the condition, and 
that the most satisfactory solution lies with it. Many solutions 
have been attempted. Temporary and partly successful ad- 
justments have been made by the classical schools but no one 
of them is quite satisfied with the results. Writing to me 
of one such effort a college president says: “This is an 
arbitrary requirement for first year Latin; but we have found 
it temporarily convenient to adjust ourselves to a general con- 
dition.” “Personally,” he goes on to say, “I have held for years 
that boys should begin Latin when they are twelve and that their 
elementary schooling should be so graded as to fit them to study 
Latin at that age.” These temporary adjustments tend by a 
general law to become permanent. 

Let me state as briefly as I can what has happened in the 
parish school, what its product is like in the way of scholarship, 
and then describe some of the adjustments which the classical 
school makes to accommodate itself to the parish school. 

The outline of secondary school work in the public schools 
of this country has been made by men who had very little re- 
gard for the classics as cultural subjects. A comparison of the 
matter taken over in the four years of an academic public high 
school, and in the first four years of the traditional classical 
course in Catholic schools, shows how widely different is 
the estimate of the cultural value of the subjects in the 
respective schools. The demands of the public high school have 
been powerful in their influence on the grammar grades. Those 
grades feed immediately into the high school and the transition 
from the highest grammar grade to the first year high school has 
become as frictionless as the passing from one to another of the 
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grammar grades themselves. There is fairly good evidence that 
as long as the secondary school remained purely a secondary 
school, as long as it occupied a position midway between the 
grade school and the college, it made no greater demands in the 
way of scholarship than those with which a sixth grade pupil of 
to-day could comply. But the high school was not content with 
remaining a mere secondary school. It became the poor boys’ 
college. It attempted by raising the standard of grammar grade 
work on the one hand, and on the other, by taking over certain 
college studies, to approximate college standards in the scholar- 
ship of its product. What success attended its efforts it is beside 
the purpose of the present paper to examine. But it does con- 
cern us to know that practically the last two years of grade work 
done nearly everywhere in this country have been forced on the 
common school by this attempt of the high school to do collegiate 
work. The constant and inevitable tendency of parish schools 
to reflect in their courses the demands made in the neighboring 
public schools, has resulted in a likeness between the two sys- 
tems. And as the classical course in the accepted Catholic sense 
has had very-little influence in moulding and shaping the public 
school system, it has happened that the parish school, twin 
brother in the secular branches to the public school, has pro- 
duced a scholarship in its highest grade pupils that will not fit 
easily and smoothly at any point in the classical course. 

The balance having been disturbed, the struggle back to an 
equilibrium began and continues almost entirely on the part of 
the classical schools. Many kinds of adjustment have been 
made but I think they can all be reduced to two general plans. 
In the one plan the grading system in the common schools has 
been frankly accepted and the entrance requirements of the first 
year of the classical course have been raised to a point where 
only pupils who have completed the highest grammar grades 
can reach them. The standards of the following years of the 
course have been correspondingly elevated. In the other plan 
the classical course remains as it always was and the pupil is 
graded according to his scholarship. For Latin, and Greek if it 
be taken, he attends the first year classes; if he has attended a 
good parish school he will do third year work in the other 
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branches. He will be given extra work in Latin and Greek, per- 
haps will attend extra classes in them, and in general, will be 
urged to bridge over in two or three years the gap that in his 
case separates the classical from the other branches of the 
course. This latter plan has the advantage of leaving the course 
intact and of forcing the pupil to make the adjustment. The 
first plan may be said to do violence to the course; the second, 
to the boy. Yet I think the second the better plan. 


Neither is entirely satisfactory. The first, the plan that de- 
mands eighth grade work as an entrance requirement, is unfair 
to the student, keeps him too long from his collegiate degree 
and postpones to too late a term his graduation from a profes- 
sional school, if he intends to adopt a profession. Assuming 
that a boy takes the course with the intention of entering the 
priesthood and that he makes normal progress, he could not be 
ordained before he was twenty-seven or twenty-eight years of 
age. The average age of children who complete eighth grade 
work is fifteen years. Given a six-year classical course, and six 
years for philosophy and theology, he would be twenty-seven. 
If he meant to study medicine after he had received his collegiate 
degree he would be about the same age; and we are I think gen- 
erally agreed that that is to postpone professional work to too 
late a day. The second plan is open to the objection that it 
crowds work upon the student and that in a subtle and insidious 
way it affects the standard of scholarship in the course: Latin 
and Greek work that is normally spread over five or six years, is 
covered by the student in three or four years and at the same 
time he is asked to do the usual work of each year in the other 
branches. 

Manifestly, if there were a point of union between the parish 
school and the classical course, a point where the transition could 
be smoothly and easily made, the transition, in practice, should 
be made there. There are many reasons for saying that such 
an approach may be made to the first year of the classical course 
from the sixth grade of the parish school. The common school 
course up to and including the sixth year has been much less 
affected by secondary school influences, than the two last years. 
I have alleged that seventh and eighth year work was originally 
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added to the first six years in the common school chiefly because 
of the attempt to do college work in secondary schools. The 
secondary school took in college work and in order to cope with 
it successfully shifted a portion of the secondary work back 
upon the grade school. There is to-day much evidence that the 
plan is a failure. There is a growing tendency to come back 
to six years as the term of a common school education and to 
differentiate the pupils after that year. To make such a change 
is to come back to the order of things into which the traditional 
classical course fits as a glove fits a hand. The European prac- 
tice in every nation I think, certainly in Germany and France, 
has always been to differentiate after six years,— when the 
pupil has reached the age of eleven or twelve. The systems of 
schools there continue the tradition of which the classical course 
in this country is a partial expression; and the high esteem in 
which those systems are held by our own educators is evident 
from even a slight acquaintance with current educational lit- 
erature. The German Gymnasium has come to be a kind of 
fetich with educators in this country. 


I shall not trespass on your patience with a comparative study 
of the demands of the first year of the classical course, subject 
by subject, with the scholarship of.a sixth year parish school 
pupil. I note only this fact, that the experience of the au- 
thorities in classical schools is that it is adequate to the work 
wherever the classical school course retains its traditional form. 
Where the traditional form has gone by the board there is some- 
times a disposition to demand eighth year work as an entrance 
requirement, but I think that a comparatively small number of 
our Catholic schools make this demand. The fundamental com- 
mon school work upon which the classical course must build is 
the work in English,—chiefly in English grammar, — and the 
work in mathematics. Sixth grade arithmetic and sixth grade 
grammar have in cases that have come to my knowledge been 
found ample. There will be arguments against their sufficiency 
but no argument can stand against facts. And where the tra- 
ditional course is followed it is a fact that sixth year work is an 
adequate preparation for it. 
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In what I have said here it is outside my purpose to present 
an argument for a six year parish school course. The parish 
school need not be changed in the least. Seventh and eighth 
grades will go on as usual and the usual provision will be made 
for the pupils who complete them. But the pastor or the prin- 
cipal should enter those boys who mean to go on for a classical 
course after their sixth year at the parish school, instead of 
after their eighth year as they do now. There are and there 
will contine to be Catholic classical schools into which these 
pupils will not fit; but then there is no possible arrangement that 
will fit all the classical schools and I think that this arrangement 
will fit more of them than any other. I have been so far con- 
vinced of this that I have presumed to call the attention of the 
pastors of parish schools in my own diocese to the adjustment. 
As a practical summing up of the proposals contained in this 
paper I beg to read a paragraph from the annual report which 
I make to the Bishop and the Board of School Directors in my 
diocese : 


“There are many reasons why boys who are going off to a 


classical school should be induced to enter it after they have 
finished with the sixth grade of our parish schools. We have 
no Latin classes in the seventh or in the eighth grades and if boys 
take the work in those grades they are apt to find when they 
enter a classical school, that the balance which should exist in 
their studies has been destroyed. Their ignorance of the rudi- 
ments of Latin indicates them for first year Latin work, whereas 
their scholarship in other branches, if they have completed the 
eighth grade, fits them for the work of the third year. Pastors 
who are aware that certain boys in their parish schools mean to 
take classical courses would do well to urge them to leave the 
parish school after the sixth or surely after the seventh year. 
Their work in the traditional classical course in a classical school 
will go more smoothly than if they waited until they had finished 
the eighth grade in the parish school. If thorough Latin work 
could be taken through with the seventh and eighth grades we 
could hope to feed our boys into the third year of a traditional 
classical course. Most pastors, I am inclined to think, will agree 
that this last is an impracticable plan.” 





THE ORGANIZATION OF A DIOCESAN SCHOOL 
SYSTEM 
BROTHER JOHN A. WALDRON, S. M., CHAMINADE COLLEGE, 
CLAYTON, MO. 

Basis of an efficient organization, A diocesan educational 
system is a part of diocesan activity. As such it must conform 
in aim, organization and operation to the general principles 
and requirements which govern the correct and harmonious 
functioning of a diocese. The activities of a diocese are general 
or diocesan, and parochial in aim and scope. In their diocesan 
forms they seek the common good of the diocese and manifest 
themselves in the cooperative action of all the parishes. They 
include the relations which the diocese has with the other 
dioceses of the province, or of the nation to which it belongs. 
They comprise the list or schedule of works which are under the 
personal control of the Bishop. In their parochial manifesta- 
tions they are concerned with the religious life of the Catholic 
parishioner. They include his baptism into the Church, his 
religious development, his training in the practices of sacramental 
life, and his part of the life of the parish. 

The parish is the sphere of religious activity for the Catholic 
layman. Its pastor is for him the immediate voice of the 
Church’s authority. The relations between the pastor and par- 
ishioner are direct, personal, continual, intimate and official. 
Fach parish is independent and has complete corporate rights. 
As a corporate unit of the diocese it presents to the individual 
the chief activity of the Church in his regard. The proper and 
harmonious functioning of all parish activities is the most im- 
portant factor in the progress and success of religion in a diocese 
as in the Church at large. 

These diocesan and parochial activities and interests are closely 
related and should not antagonize each other. The educational 
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work of a diocese must parallel these two forms of activity 
in aim, scope and recognition of rights and must maintain their 
mutual correlation of interest and functions. 

The Bishop is the supreme head of the diocesan educational 
system and has the general and final responsibility for Catholic 
educational interests in his diocese. The pastor is the head of 
the parish school and because of his responsibility for its founda- 
tion, organization, support and control, he is the most important 
factor in the entire system. His indifference means failure, his 
support means life, his enthusiasm means success both for his 
parish school and for the diocesan system. On the proper cor- 
relation of these two interests of the diocese as represented by 
the Bishop, and of the parish as represented by the pastor, the 
organization of the diocesan schools must be based. 

Proceeding to the study of this problem of correlation, we 
recognize at once as controlling factors of activity in a diocesan 
system, the diocesan board, the superintendent, the pastor, the 
teachers. As objective features in the organization of the system, 
we have the curriculum, the selection of text-books, the demands 


of diocesan unity, of racial needs, and of national life and usages. 


The Diocesan Board is composed of pastors who represent 
the most important educational needs of the diocese and who 
are representative men in ability and influence among the 
diocesan clergy. The board is the Bishop’s adviser in legis- 
lative action for the schools and as such should form an integral 
part of every diocesan system. In every form of activity the 
Bishop is required to surround himself with consultors and 
advisers, men of sound judgment, wide experience and expert 
knowledge. The schools and their efficient management are 
more vital to the future of the diocese than almost any other 
of its works. Their administration is affected by influences 
and interests so manifold and so complex that no single man 
may hope to do the work with any degree of success unless 
he has the benefit of wise counsel and loyal help. Under the 
presidency of the Bishop, the diocesan board is the senate for 
the discussion and adoption of educational policies, especially 
in their larger, more general forms, and as they affect the common 
interests of the diocese in particular and of the Church in 
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general. The board directs and supports the superintendent’s 
activities. It receives his reports, studies them, and acts upon 
his suggestions and recommendations. It would seem too, that 
one of the most important functions of its members would be to 
act in their representative and personal capacities on public 
opinion in the diocese and before the public at large, even when 
the Bishop does not see fit to act in his own name. The careful 
observer must note the tendency of the city and especially of 
State legislative bodies to engage in pernicious activity in educa- 
tional matters. It will require the strongest kind of opposition 
if we wish to prevent legislation that will eventually interfere 
with our educational work. I know of no greater influence than 
can be exerted in opposition by a united diocesan board, Their 
personal relations as pastors with their own parishioners, with 
officials and the general business public, the esteem and respect 
in which they are generally held, will enable the members when 
united in the support of any Catholic policy, to have their 
wishes heeded even by those in public life who would be glad 
to do us harm, if, in doing so, they would not jeopardize their 
own political interests. 


It must not be forgotten, however, that usually the members 
of a diocesan board are not experts in professional pedagogy. 
It will not therefore attempt the solution of technical problems 
that properly belong to the superintendent and the teachers, nor 
will it hamper the superintendent in the executive management 
of his office. There may be occasions when decisions, more or 
less technical in their nature, must be taken by the board as 
the final arbiter. Experience has demonstrated time and again 
that it is impossible to get all the members of the board to 
make the necessary study of the problem, and yet the board 
must have some knowledge from its own membership before 
it can act fairly and intelligently. One of the best solutions that 
presents itself is the appointment of sub-committees of members 
whose time, taste, and previous training will enable them to 
obtain the necessary information. 

Usually the regular meetings of the board are limited to two 
or three sessions a year. For extraordinary business it is sub- 
ject to the call of the Bishop who generally presides in person 
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or delegates a personal representative. The acts of the board 
become official and legal only after the approval of the Bishop. 

The Superintendent is the executive officer of the school board 
and is appointed on its recommendation by the Bishop. As 
necessary qualifications he should have a taste for educational 
work. He should have at least enough professional training and 
experience to command on one hand the confidence of his board 
and on the other the respect of the best teachers in his system. 
He should know the needs of the diocese as a whole and of 
each parish in particular. He should be familiar with the 
current problems and tendencies in both Catholic and secular 
systems, nor should his equipment in these requirements be 
limited to the merely elementary educational needs of the 
diocese. The articulation of the elementary work with the life- 
work, or with the secondary studies of the pupils of his system, 
is one of his most complex problems. He should therefore have 
familiar knowledge of all the factors that influence its solution. 
Finally, he must be a man of consummate tact, patience and 
discretion. He knows that his position is often a thankless one, 
his acts peculiarly exposed to misunderstanding and mis- 
interpretation, and yet he must meet his duties in the spirit of 
self-sacrifice, and almost continual surrender of his desires and 
ainbitions for the success of his plans to the views and demands 
of others. In spite of this his influence can be made paramount 
in educational matters throughout his diocese. He carries out 
the policies outlined by the diocesan board, and makes or mars 
their success. He assembles and correlates data and formulates 
reports and_ problems to be laid before the board for solution 
and study. He is the official representative of the system in 
its relations with civic and other officials. He has direct rela- 
tions with pastors and teachers and uses these relations to 
better the work of the individual parish school and of “the 
system in its diocesan or general results. He outlines the cur- 
riculum, secures for it the expert advice of his teachers, pre- 
sents it for adoption to the board, superintends and controls its 
execution. He is the diocesan visitor of schools. He is the 
moderator and chairman of teachers’ meetings. He adjusts the 
claims of diocesan general interests which conflict with the 
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demands of parochial needs. Generally he is not and need not 
be a technician in methods. He does not attempt, therefore, to 
impose methods on his teachers, but is content to control and 
secure results. He safeguards the teacher’s right to individuality, 
and encourages a regulated initiative in the classroom. He 
maintains a reasonable flexibility in the administration of the 
diocesan regulations for the schools. 

The Pastor is the most important factor in the operation of 
the diocesan school system. Without him there can be no parish, 
therefore no parish school. He is responsible to the Bishop and 
to the parents of his children for the efficient management of 
his school, and because of this responsibility he has certain 
rights with regard to his school which the Bishop, the board, 
and the superintendent must respect. The parents have an 
inalienable right to educate their own children. They may 
delegate a part of this work to others, but this delegation does 
not deprive them of all right to determine just what education 
shall be given to their children. The family is the social unit of 
the parish. A federation of these units constitutes a parish. In 
this country this federation is based as much upon lingual and 
racial conditions as upon geographical groupings. If the pastor 
represents the authority and voice of the Church in the control 
and administration of the parish, he also represents in the 
diocese the rights of his parishioners. Where the educational 
needs of his people are peculiar in kind and special in degree, 
the pastor is bound to provide for them in kind and degree, so 
that parents shall not be tempted to send their children to schools 
where the faith of the children will be exposed to danger. 
There remains, therefore, the absolute necessity of the system’s 
constant recognition of the pastor’s role and in particular the 
superintendent’s duty to protect pastors and parishes against the 
encroachments of regulations based on general rather than on 
parochial interests. The pastor has the most direct and intimate 
dealings with his children and their parents, his teachers and 
their superiors. Every feature of the diocesan system must 
aim to harmonize these relations and to strengthen the influence 
of the pastor with his people. If these are the rights of the 
pastor and the duties of the system in his regard, he in turn 
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will not fail to recognize the rights of the system and his duties 
towards it. The system means unity, strength, cooperative aid. 
It brings to the individual parish the catholicity of action in 
the diocese, the strength of numbers, of authority, of experienced 
direction, the aid and benefit of emulation, of a splendid example, 
vf mutual discussion and encouragement. Taking the parish 
child and its parents out of their narrow parochial limitations 
and isolation, it brings them into the larger life and light and 
activity of the Catholic body. 

The pastor while protecting the individual and parochial needs 
of his people, will seek therefore to bring his school within the 
warming influence of the diocesan action. He will be ready to 
give up minor privileges that his people may receive in return 
the greater benefits of large association with the rest of the 
diocese. He will use every endeavor to carry out diocesan 
school regulations, and in this duty he will recognize the super- 
intendent as the official representative of the school board and 
will extend to him the courtesies and cooperation due to the 
office. His training and experience have not prepared him for 
the technical and strictly pedagogical problems of his school. 
He will, in consequence, be glad to leave these to the more ex- 
pert solution of the superintendent and his staff of advisers 
among the teachers. If he has to deal with children and parents, 
he has also intimate relations with the teachers and their 
superiors. He recognizes that his teachers are the teaching 
factors in the diocesan organization, that the efficiency of the 
system will largely depend upon the combined efficiency of the 
teaching staff. The maximum of efficiency is attained only 
when his teachers are working under the most favorable condi- 
tions and influences. He will therefore consider it as a part of 
his duty to the ‘diocesan system to surround his teachers with 
an atmosphere of friendliness to the board and the superin- 
tendent, and sympathy with the work of the school system. He 
will afford them every facility to meet its regulations, the non- 
compliance with which may often expose them and their com- 
munity to the charge of incompetency, or what is just as bad, 
to that of disloyalty and want of family spirit in the educa- 
tional work of the diocese. He will recognize the authority 
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of the local superior of his teachers in the school as well as in 
the community, and will communicate through this superior his 
wishes and directions to them, instead of dealing with them 
separately and as individuals. As a corollary of this recogni- 
tion he will hold the same superior responsible for the execution 
of his orders by all the teachers in the school. 

He will immeasurably increase the efficiency of his school if 
his principal is set free during at least a greater part of the day 
to visit the classes, to guide and train the inexperienced teachers, 
to help the retarded, the defectives and the backward pupils, and 
to give proper attention to the thousand and one details that 
require the attention of the principal. This may mean an addi- 
tional teacher, but the benefits are so great that no zealous pastor 
will stop at the added expense if the financial conditions of the 
parish will at all justify it. 


From all that I have said of the pastor’s role in the organiza- 
tion and operation of the educational work of the diocese, it is 
plain that no system will obtain any measure of success until 
it has succeeded in winning over to its support the good will 


and sympathetic cooperation of at least the majority of the 
influential pastors of the diocese. -With this influence behind 
them the school board and the superintendent need set no limit 
to their educational ambitions. 

The Teacher. No one will, I believe, refuse recognition of 
the important rdle which the teacher plays in the administrational 
organization of the diocese. What the pastor is in the life and 
activity of the parish, that the teacher is in the classroom and 
- for his pupils. On the teacher more than on any one else de- 
pends the success or failure of the direct work of teaching and 
education. The efficiency of the teacher becomes therefore a 
vital question for the pastor and behind him, ‘for the diocesan 
authorities. No one will contend that these authorities are not 
entitled to some guarantee. Shall it be furnished by the ex- 
amination of the teacher before an examining board of pastors? 
The experiment has been tried time and time again and has 
generally failed to give satisfactory results. Contrary to the 
opinion of many who have been interested in these experiments, 
the causes underlying the failures are in my opinion based on 
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radical defects in the system of examination rather than on the 
reluctance or opposition of those to be examined. A careful 
study of the various examination systems now in operation in 
educational centers will show that certain conditions must sur- 
round examinations and certain pedagogical principles must 
underlie the regulations governing them. These refer to the 
personnel of the examiners, and of the examined, to the sulsject- 
matter of the examination, and to the end looked for in the 
examination. 

The end of a teacher’s examination is of course to ascer- 
tain whether the candidate before the board is possessed of the 
necessary equipment. In this equipment are qualifications of 
temperament, judgment, aptitudes, skill in methods, etc., which 
no examining board can verify during the brief time a candi- 
date is before it. Where tests of these important qualifications 
cannot be made, the examination does not command the respect 
of competent critics and fails to meet its end. Therefore it 
does not guarantee. The absence of these tests will furnish one 
reason for the failure of many attempts at examination in the 
past. 

For all examinations in colleges, schools, etc., a definite, de- 
tailed program is assigned. The examiners must confine them- 
selves to this program. The examined must know just what 
they have to expect. In a diocesan system of examinations the 
candidate has a right to know definitely and in detail just what 
will be the subject-matter of the examination. Now the out- 
lining of such a program for a diocese employing many teach- 
ing orders is attended with grave difficulties, some of which, 
so far, have proved insuperable. While the diocese is a unit 
for itself, most of the teaching orders extend beyond the diocese 
and in the training of their teachers must meet conditions and 
demands that vary in the dioceses and with the kind of work they 
devote themselves to. There is no uniformity in the needs of 
different dioceses nor in the especial works of communities, ,and 
this lack of uniformity is bound to continue for many years to 
come, due in large measure to the changing conditions in par- 
ishes, nationalities, and other factors. It would be a serious 
handicap for a community to be compelled to have its members 
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meet in repeated examinations the varying demands of the 
many different dioceses in which it labors. It would be im- 
possible to require all the orders to reduce their training pro- 
grams to the needs and demands of a single diocese, nor is it 
likely that a number of dioceses will be willing to give up enough 
of their independence to allow the use of a common, definitely 
worded program that will meet all their general and particular 
needs. It follows that it is well nigh impossible to formulate 
a program for examinations that will meet at the same time the 
requirements of a diocese and the training needs of the com- 
munities. 

When a community does secondary as well as elementary 
work, its course of study for its teachers is properly based on 
the needs of this double work. It will have several categories 
of teachers. For better training and wider experience the 
members of the category destined for the work in the advanced 
grades are made to pass through the gradation of classes, being 
subject annually to examinations that lead them eventually 
through the stages of. academic credit now so generally in de- 
mand before matriculation for academic degrees. Naturally this 
category of teachers will only be hampered by the annoyances 
of an examination that at best is crude, indefinite and not 
crowned with any academic credit. The teachers themselves 
have rights some of which are natural, others recognized in 
canon law. It is manifestly unfair to require all teachers to form 
one category for examinations that have no academic value and 
that are based on minimum requirements. It would be an 
imposition on them to require their presence at a diocesan ex- 
amination and again at another one which the community regula- 
tions must insist upon under penaliy of bringing all its forces 
to one dead level of mediocrity. Even when this argument 
applies to only a restricted percentage of the teaching body, it 
has its force in nullifying the expectations of any examination 
system that entails this injury to the rights of the teachers. No 
attempt has ever been made in examination plans to meet the 
problem of intellectual gradation among the members of the 
teaching staff of a diocese. 
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In every examination on professional aptitude it is an 
elementary requirement that the examiner be more or less an 
expert in the technics of the profession in which he is to ex- 
amine. He must have at least the professional respect of 
those whom he is to examine as well as of those who present 
them for examination. An examiner may be a thoroughly 
educated man, and yet be unfit to examine in any profession 
that calls for technical equipment. It would seem that the 
ordinary examining board will in many, if not in most cases, 
be without this professional equipment, and if so its examina- 
tions will fail to command the respect of those who are com- 
petent to judge of the qualifications that are needed for the 
examination of the technical and pedagogical fitness of a 
teacher. 


These remarks are based on general principles underlying 
any system of examination. A consideration of them will bring 
into evidence some of the reasons which are back of the failure 
to get any satisfactory results from the typical examination of 
teachers. In this connection allow me to remark that my treat- 
ment of this topic is only incidental and does not at all pretend 


to cover it more than is necessary to bring out the means at 
the disposal of the board for guaranteeing the efficiency of 
its teachers. 

In connection with examinations it is important to note that 
the tendency in colleges and universities is to get away from 
single examinations as a test of efficiency for matriculation. 
Instead, the call is for proof that the candidate has really 
made serious preparations under competent teachers and this 
leads me to indicate what in my estimation is the best guarantee 
diocesan authorities can have that their teachers are profes- 
sionally competent. This guarantee lies in the thoroughness 
and completeness of the professional and pedagogical training 
which a community gives its young candidates. Where a com- 
munity can show a staff of competent teachers in its house of 
formation, devoted exclusively to the carrying out of a cultural 
program, sufficiently comprehensive for the future needs of the 
candidates, and where this program is supplemented by addi- 
tional ones devoted specially to religion and to the best methods 
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of teaching, the diocese has a sufficient guarantee that the teachers 
of that community are competent for their work. Of course, 
only a trial in the classroom will show which of the teachers so 
trained will prove practical failures in spite of their theoretical 
equipment. I believe every community should give such a train- 
ing to its teachers. It is evident that the diocesan authorities 
have a right to know the program and practices of the communi- 
ties of the diocese in the training of their teachers. It seems to 
me that this is the most practical way for arriving at a knowledge 
of the efficiency of our teachers. A community’s teachers should 
be accredited on the merits of its own thoroughness in their 
training, proof of which lies upon the community. 

I have yet to speak of the teachers’ role in the organization. 
Their work in the classroom is strictly professional and technical. 
It follows that the professional and technical problems of their 
work should entitle them to recognition in the solution of these 
problems. Thus it seems logical — at least to the teacher — that 
through their proper representatives they ought to have a pre- 
ponderating voice in the preparation of the curriculum and in 
the selection of the text-books. So, too, in conventions and meet- 
ings under the chairmanship of the superintendent they should 
have the opportunity to express an opinion on at least the purely 
technical and pedagogical features of their work, and this with- 
out fear of disfavor or future evidences of resentment from 
any one taking part in the discussion. 


Finally, proper recognition should be given the designated 
representatives of the communities. As an essential part of the 
system there should be a Board of Community Inspectors or 
Supervisors. This board is composed of one representative from 
every community teaching in the diocese. Its members are the 
advisers and assistants of the superintendent. Through them he 
obtains the best advice and benefits of the experience of all the 
teachers of his own system as well as of many in other systems. 
Through them also he has an easy means for having his policies 
made clear to all his teachers. Periodically .he meets them in 
asserhbled session, discusses with them the problems of programs, 
examinations, text-books, methods, etc., and secures their in- 
fluence and cooperation in the execution of his directions by the 
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great body of teachers in the diocese. For many needs of the 
system, especially in what concerns the individual work of the 
teachers, they are the only ones who may bring the proper 
succor. It is important that these individuals should be recog- 
nized as the only responsible representatives of the communities 
in dealings with the superintendent. 

After my discussion of the various roles of the personnel be- 
longing to the organization of a diocesan school system it will 
not be necessary to go into the study of the objective factors 
comprised under the curriculum, the selection of text-books, the 
demands of diocesan unity, of racial needs, and of national 
life and usages. 


Curriculum making is a technical problem. It should be 
solved by the superintendent in conjunction with representative 
experts among the teachers. The adoption of the curriculum 
for the diocese is a matter of legislative action by the Bishop on 
the recommendation of the diocesan board. On general lines it 
should harmonize with the curricula of the country, but due con- 
sideration should be given to local conditions and needs of the 
parishes. 


The selection of text-books is also a problem for the superin- 
tendent and his advisers, though the adoption of an official list 
may require legislative action similar to that indicated for the 
curriculum. Text-books are the tools of the teacher’s trade 
and are closely related to classroom methods and _ practices. 
There is an evident inconsistency in ignoring the teacher when 
text-books are selected. 


The study of the other problems calls for the joint action of 
the board, the superintendent and the pastor. Parochial and 
diocesan needs vary, so also do the social, economic and racial 
conditions which require recognition. There is therefore a mani- 
fest injustice to the child, the family and to the teacher when 
a school in special conditions is obliged to conform to an in- 
flexible uniformity in program and text-books. The needed 
measure of elasticity may be authorized by the diocesan board 
on the demand of the pastor or the suggestion of the superin- 
tendent. 
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A summing up of my paper will show that a diocesan school 
system is necessarily complex in its organization and much ex- 
posed to friction in its operations. The interests that are to be 
served are widely divergent in their needs. The forces that are 
to cooperate in this service have independent rights and often 
different viewpoints. The guarantee of success lies in the 
sacredness of the interests at stake and in the recognition by 
the cooperating forces of the need for tact, discretion, mutual 
respect, charity and boundless zeal. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. J. M. Gannon, D. D., D. C. L.:—I desire to offer my com- 
pliments to the Brother on his very excellent paper. The paper is 
constructive in its character, and therefore any comments I have to offer 
would be of the same nature, and tend to perfect the system whereby 
our schools should be governed. We are still in the formulative period 
in parochial school organization. There is no absolute system as yet 
defined and most likely there never will be an absolute system, as an 
educational system is generally modified by local conditions. Education 
is a logical product of our canonical system, and our school system 
must be built consistently with Church laws in as far as they are defined. 
The Brother well lays the foundation when he states that our school 
system operates on two agencies, — episcopal and pastoral. These agencies 
are the essential foundation of parish school organization and authority. 
On account of the extraordinary burden, Bishops cannot personally 
supervise and visit each school or schoolroom once or twice a year. 
The Third Baltimore Council, however, desires a visit and inspection 
from authority. Therefore, following further injunctions of this same 
council, they delegate either “one or a number” of priests of the diocese 
to supervise and examine the schools. Where the Bishop delegates one 
man to do this work, he is generally called a superintendent; where a 
number are appointed, they form a school board. In a few dioceses both 
superintendents and school boards are appointed, but this is a matter of 
local legislation and is governed by the conditions of a diocese and the 
better judgment of its Bishop. It follows, therefore, that the superin- 
tendent, whose position has been somewhat undefined among the pastors, 
is the personal representative of the Bishop, making such visitations 
and inspections as would ordinarily fall to the Bishop. 

I suggest that the personnel of the school system be distinguished as 
essential and non-essential, and that the organization of a diocesan 
school system be made so flexible in non-essentials that a Bishop may 
exercise his rights and options according to local conditions, 
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If the Brother will allow me, I should like to suggest the addition 
to the personnel of the school organization of a supervisor of schools for 
each religious order, and a principal for each school of sufficient size, 
though the principal may also be occupied in teaching the upper grades. 

I should like to draw your attention to the inestimable value of a 
normal course for teachers in a diocesan school system. The normal 
course standardizes the teaching ability of the teachers and is the most 
essential part of an efficient school system. It is said that real teachers 
are born, but we might add there are few natural teachers. We are 
therefore forced to develop and train our teachers, and the means gen- 
erally adopted for this purpose is the normal or teachers’ course. The 
schools are but a reflection of the standard and character of the teachers, 
and when the teachers’ standards are reasonably high, the schools gen- 
erally reflect that condition. 


It should be the effort of every Bishop and superintendent, therefore, 
to define a “diocesan normal course” wherein a certain minimum, stand- 
ard should be set as a qualification for all the teachers of the diocese. 
Teachers’ examinations should be conducted and certificates issued. These 
examinations and certificates should be equal in character to the standards 
required in secular training. This, in substance, is the sense of the 
Third Baltimore Council. The question arises, How should the normal 
course be established? The matter should be left to the judgment of 
‘the Bishop and superintendent, or the school board. The superintendent 
should outline and publish the course and conditions. This should be 
determined by the standards generally agreed upon by the religious 
orders and generally accepted by the systems of education in vogue in 
a diocesan territory. The course should be broad enough to allow for 
certain modifications required by each religious order. The course may 
be taught in each motherhouse, but the examinations should be prepared 
and conducted ‘by the superintendent of schools. Should difficulties 
be too great to carry out such a course at home, an alternative may be 
had in the teachers’ course at the Catholic University, whose normal 
course, gradually shaping into actuality, will be of a standard acceptable 
to all the country. 

It appears to me that the great real benefit to come to our grammar 
schools from school organization must come through the normal course. 
Much of the personnel of our school organization is but the general 
framework, the watches on the towers, the directive forces. The real 
daily work is done by the army of teachers down below. When their 
standards are weak, the schools are weak; when. their standards are 
strong, the schools are correspondingly strong. Therefore, the impor- 
tance of a teachers’ course in a school system cannot be overvalued. 
A number of our religious orders have courses of a very high character; 
a number also neglect these courses noticeably. It therefore becomes a 
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duty to make a normal course of an acceptable standard an essential 
part of the diocesan school system. 

Brother John’s paper is very timely, and points the way for greater 
interest and more efficiency in our school labors. I take pleasure in 
suggesting that the paper be recommended to the executive committee for 
general publication and distribution. 





WHEN AND HOW MAY WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS 
BE MADE WITH PROFIT IN A PARISH SCHOOL? 


BROTHER G. AUSTIN, F. S. C., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

There is a great diversity of opinion among educators as to 
the value of written examinations in the elementary school. 
Some are for abolishing them; others favor their use only 
rarely; while many still regard them as they were once univer- 
sally regarded —a great factor in the educational process, and 
advocate their frequent use. Many if asked when written ex- 
aminations may be made with profit in the elementary school 
would laconically reply, “Never.” Were the position of these 
correct there would be little need for this paper; but there are 
those of us who still have faith in the old system; who believe 
that examinations may be used to advantage in the elementary 
school ; whom the “convincing” arguments against their use have 
failed to convince. Much of the feeling against examinations is 
due to a misunderstanding. Some years ago agitation against 
making promotions on the sole basis of examinations was begun; 
in the discussion which followed the real issue was lost sight of. 

Let us consider some of the claims of the opponents of the 
written examination. We are told that it induces children to 
study for averages and per cents; that it gives a false motive for 
study; and that knowledge should be pursued for its own sake. 
Do children as a general rule study with their minds set on the 
marks which they are to receive? If they do, is this not follow- 
ing the universal practice of all students, both old and young? 
Men work for degrees in science, the arts, and even in religion; 
this does not seem to detract from the worthiness of their motive. 
In fact it is found necessary to hold up the attainment of these 
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degrees as a stimulus to excite men to work. Do we expect chil- 
dren in an elementary school to be less in need of an impelling 
motive? As to the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake, this 
is hardly the best motive; better to pursue it that with it one 
may be in position to help others. The discouragement result- 
ing from failure in an examination is put forth as another 
reason for its discontinuance. Is it not part of the school’s work 
to train the young to withstand discouragement after failure? 
Better yet, let us say there should be no discouragement if both 
teacher and pupil have done their best; for in that case there 
can be no failure no matter what the results may be. 

Some contend that examinations make pupils so nervous that 
they cannot answer satisfactorily. If this be the case it is nec- 
essary to take means to overcome the nervousness and to in- 
spire them with confidence in their ability. “Knowledge is 
power ;” ignorance begets nervousness and weakness. Unless it 
is a bodily ailment the nervousness of students at the prospect of 
or during an examination is but a species of laziness, the result 
of lack of experience or of preparation. Knowledge, work, and 
practice will cure it. When composition was rare, pupils 
dreaded it. Now that it enters so frequently into the school 
work it has lost all its terrors. So will it be with the dreaded 
examination. Again, its opponents claim that the written ex- 
amination is a great loss of time; that it interferes with the 
regulation; that all school routine is upset. Far from being 
harmful this change should prove a real benefit, not alone be- 
cause of the good to be derived from a well-conducted examina- 
tion, but also because of the change itself. Like everything else 
in the educational line that is done improperly examinations may . 
become a burden. Even when properly conducted poring over 
papers may prove a tiresome task. Still if the system is the best 
to be had and is productive of results, no teacher will object to 
it solely on account of the labors it entails. 

The advantages to be derived from a wise use of the written 
examination are so important that they far outweigh all the 
objections made against it. The written examination serves to 
grade a school. St. La Salle’s simultaneous method of instruc- 
tion by which pupils of like attainments are assembled in the 
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same classes that they may advance together, requires a uniform 
system of classification and promotion. Advancing pupils on the 
recommendation of teachers alone, or by classes without refer- 
ence to their advancement, is not calculated to produce well- 
graded classes, nor to encourage thorough work on the part of 
either teachers or pupils. No better means of determining who 
shall or who shall not be promoted has yet been devised than 
written examinations properly conducted. They give as no oral 
examination can, an insight into the pupil’s mind, showing in what 
condition knowledge has been received and how it has been stored 
away. They also serve to perfect knowledge obtained. ‘“Writ- 
ing maketh a perfect man.” It has been well said that one 
never knows how much he knows, nor in what condition he 
knows it till he tries to write it. Properly used, examinations 
are a great stimulus to the lazy and indifferent pupil as well as 
an encouragement to the industrious. They teach method, self- 
reliance, accuracy and the power to arrange and shape thoughts ; 
and they form an admirable preparation for the examinations 
the pupil must take in after life. They are the best means super- 


intendent and school authorities have for determining the char- 
acter of the work done by both teacher and pupil; but they must 
not be made the only test for this knowledge, nor should they be 
used to compare schools and teachers, for such comparisons are 
often unfair. 


Granted that written examinations are beneficial, when should 
they be made? The answer will depend on the purpose of the 
examiner and on progress made. There are several objects 
which a teacher may have in view in making written examina- 
tions: To find out what the pupil knows; to see in what he is 
deficient ; to strengthen him in knowledge acquired; to stimulate 
a class to greater effort; to grade a class or school, or to deter- 
mine who shall be promoted. Some would have a weekly ex- 
amination, or test, of the most important branches; others ex- 
amine when a previously determined portion of a subject has 
been covered. Others have a monthly or bi-monthly or quarterly 
test; while many would confine their use to a single examination 
made at the beginning or at the end of the year to determine 
promotion. It seems to me this last — the final examination for 
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promotion —has the least to commend it. The Elements of 
Practical Pedagogy says: “In order to insure a steady progress 
it is necessary to have weekly examinations in the more im- 
portant subjects and a monthly one in everything studied by the 
pupils during the month. The weekly examinations are gen- 
erally made by the teacher of the class; the monthly one might 
be made by the principal of the school.” If these tests and ex- 
aminations be supplemented by a yearly or semi-annual ex- 
amination by the superintendent, the combined results should be 
sufficient help to the teacher in forming his opinion as to who 
are fit to be promoted. 

In what grades should the practice of written examinations 
begin? There is little use in having them below the sixth, unless 
rarely, and in such subjects as cannot be well taught except by 
writing, such as spelling, grammar and arithmetic. A class 
should have attained some proficiency in penmanship before be- 
ing subjected to the trial of a written examination. 

Should admission to high school be determined by a written 
examination? Not if the high school is a continuation of the 
parish school system. It is better to base entrance on the re- 
sults of class tests. Where passing an entrance examination is 
made the goal of the last year’s work there is apt to be keen 
competition between schools to see which can get the greater 
number to pass; teaching becomes a continual coaching; cram- 
ming follows, and the curriculum is narrowed to those subjects 
only which will be examined. If the high school’s facilities be 
such as will accommodate all worthy pupils, and admission be 
determined by a reasonable average within the reach of the ma- 
jority of the last grade pupils, an entrance examination should 
not be objectionable; but where the high school is so small that 
only one-half or one-fourth of the applicants can be admitted, 
thus making the examination competitive and the passing av- 
erage uncertain, even though all other conditions for a good ex- 
amination exist, there will still be objections to the system. Not 
the least of these is that the large schools by sending a numerous 
class to take the examination, will crowd out the smaller schools. 
I have in mind a locality wherein this very state of affairs ex- 
isted and in which as a consequence the entrance examination 
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was abolished. Now each school is allowed a number of schol- 
arships proportionate to its enrollment and pupils are admitted 
on the teacher’s recommendation. While this method helps the 
small school, it proves a hardship to the larger, which must look 
elsewhere for accommodations for those of its graduates who 
will not be received at the high school. In many cases pastors 
are solving the difficulty by opening commercial classes. 

The how in this matter of examinations, as in all education, 
is more important than the when. Examinations in themselves 
are legitimate ; but when for some reason or other they are given 
inopportunely or improperly they prove injurious. The best 
preparation that a teacher can make for a profitable examination 
is careful, systematic teaching every day without any thought of 
the coming examination. Teaching for the examination may 
give knowledge, but without power; it will make machines of 
pupils, but not thinkers. This does not, however, prevent the 
teacher from showing pupils how to undergo an examination. 
This can best be accomplished by attention to the daily written 
work done in school and at home. ’ 


A judicious selection of questions is so important that if it be 
neglected the examination will be useless and often the results 
will give an unjust or false idea of the teacher’s work. The 
Elements of Practical Pedagogy referred to above says: 


“The questions should be so chosen: 1, That the greater num- 
ber of the children may be able to answer them correctly; 2, 
That they require a sentence or two as an answer, not merely a 
word or date. The heading of a paragraph in a class-book 
should never be given as a question, as that would elicit merely 
a literal reproduction of the text.” 


Questions should be so worded as to be readily understood by 
every pupil, the style conforming as much as possible to that em- 
ployed in daily teaching. They should bear mostly on matter 
gone over since the last examination, though it is a good plan to 
include some on topics previously examined in which the pupils 
have not done well or which the teacher desires to impress more 
firmly in mind. They should never be on matter which has not 
been taught. Every pupil, even the dullest, should feel that he 
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has some chance to answer, or that he would have had he studied 
fairly well. Catch questions, knotty problems, difficult sentences, 
minor details, such as dates, length of rivers, height of moun- 
tains, number killed, etc., should be omitted. The practice of 
making questions so difficult that pupils cannot possibly obtain 
good averages is not to be commended. Unless with very dull 
boys, the average obtained is to a great extent the average due 
the teacher for his teaching. Zero in a branch is an indication 
that something has been wrong with the teacher or the questions. 
The number of questions to be given depends on the matter to be 
examined and on the time to be devoted to the test. Generally, 
twenty words in spelling, eight problems in mathematics and five 
questions in each of the other specialties will suffice. In monthly 
examinations questions should be asked in every branch taught 
in the class, particularly when the examination is made by the 
principal or by the inspector. Not to do so would cause atten- 
tion to be given to those only which are to be examined. It is 
obvious that the best means to present questions is to give each 
member of the class a copy. Writing them on the blackboard is 


the least satisfactory manner in which they can be given. 


To derive fruit from an examination a pupil must have mas- 
tered as far as he can the matter to be examined. It is certainly 
a wearying task to go over papers which either because of unsat- 
isfactory answers or because of the number not answered, give 
evidence that no study has been done. For such pupils an ex- 
amination is a loss of time: Together with the mastery of his 
subject the pupil must be interested in doing well; this will de- 
pend in great measure on the importance attached to the ex- 
amination by the teacher and by the school authorities. Every 
opportunity should be given the pupil to make the examination a 
success ; and this refers not only to the number and character of 
the questions but to everything else which may prove a legitimate 
help. Inquiries bearing on the understanding of the meaning of 
the questions should be answered by the teacher but no further 
help should be given. Copying should be prevented but the less 
said about it in class the better. The examiner must avoid all 
undue severity or harshness during an examination. I question 
the justice of those who for some copying or misbehavior during 
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a test refuse to give the pupil credit for what he may know. It 
would be better to mark the answer which is being written and 
when finished something can be deducted from the average. 

The most laborious part connected with examinations, and one 
that is most responsible for gaining them ill-will, is the marking 
and correcting of papers. Correcting papers, that is, marking 
the errors and writing the corrections, is very tedious and to a 
great extent a loss of time, as the teacher thereby does what the 
pupils should be made to do. Simply valuing answers is in- 
sufficient and productive of difficulties. Marking the errors and 
at the same time giving a value to the answers seems to be the 
best plan. Conventional signs can be used to indicate mistakes 
in spelling, punctuation, grammar, and such faults as are usual 
in written work; while the mistakes due to ignorance of the sub- 
ject examined may be underscored. It is regrettable that there is 
so great a difference among teachers as to the value to be given 
to an answer. No two will be found to agree exactly, so that 75 
per cent from one means something more or less from another. It 
may be said that the worth of a mark depends on the worth of a 
teacher. Marks from one who understands the subject and 
teaches it well have more weight than those from one who 
through carelessness does not notice mistakes; or who not being 
master of the subject does not recognize them. Due credit 
should be given in an answer for everything that is correct. In 
arithmetic, for instance, the pupil should be credited for correct 
principles, even though through some error in calculation he 
went wrong. Needless to say, marking should be impartial. 
Nothing more surely preverts profit being derived from an ex- 
amination than favoritism or injustice. 

There are those who do not return the papers, their purpose in 
examining being only to ascertain the condition of a class with 
reference to the matter taught; but so much profit may be gained 
from the correction of errors that it would seem to be a great mis- 
take not to return them to their writers. A very useful class 
exercise can be made by going over the marked papers. Several 
may be called on to read an answer as they gave it, and if pos- 
sible to correct the errors or to give the reason why they did 
not get full credit. Should none be able to tell, the teacher does 
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so. After a subject has been gone over till the teacher is satisfied 
that each is able to correct whatever errors he has made, the pu- 
pils may be required to write correctly all answers for which they 
did not get full credit, this being given as a home exercise. 

It will help towards the efficiency of tests if due importance 
be attached to them and to their results by the pastor, the prin- 
cipal, and the teacher. Many ways of emphasizing their impor- 
tance may be used: Putting up the lists in class; sending aver- 
ages to parents; having them read by the pastor before the 
school or class; publishing in the parish calendar the names of 
those who have attained a satisfactory average or who have 
done their best; bestowing suitable rewards on those who have 
shown themselves deserving. 


In conclusion, let us “Be not the first by whom the new is 
tried, nor yet the last to lay the old aside.” Until some method 
as effective be devised we must continue the use of examina- 
tions to test knowledge, to perfect it, to aid in class grading, and 
to help towards determining fitness for promotion. Careful 
preparation on the part of teacher and pupil, a wise method of 


conducting the tests, and an intelligent use of the marked papers 
will go far to make the practice of written examinations prof- 
itable in the parish school. 





MEETING OF THE TEACHERS OF TRENTON 
AND ADJOINING DIOCESES 


PROCEEDINGS 


A pleasing feature of the Convention was the local teachers’ 
meeting. Under the auspices of the Rt. Rev. Bishop of Trenton 
the teachers of the diocese were assembled, and there were invited 
also the teaching Sisters of the neighboring dioceses. As a 
result, this department had a greater number of educators than 
any of the other sections, and because of the excellence of the 
papers read, there was at each session a splendid attendance. 

‘The work of the Teachers’ Meeting was very much appreciated 
by all present, and it is the conviction of the Superintendent who 
presided, that this Convention has done much to inspire and 
encourage the teachers of the diocese in the glorious work of 
Catholic education. 

A feature deserving of special mention was the grand dis- 
play of the book publishers. The representatives of these firms 
were exceptionally kind to all, and distributed many excellent 
text-books among the teachers for their consideration. The Vic- 
tor Talking-Machine Company too, did the Convention a service. 
Their representative gave a pleasing and convincing demonstra- 
tion of the cultural value of the talking-machine in the matter of 
teaching music. All in all this Department was a great success, 
and it is hoped that in future conventions the Teachers’ Meet- 
ings may be given even more prominence than they have reecived 


in the past. Wo. J. McConneE Lt, 
Superintendent of Parish Schools, Diocese of Trenton. 
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PAPERS 


THE OBJECTIVE METHOD OF TEACHING 
RELIGION 


BY A SISTER OF ST. JOSEPH OF PHILADELPHIA 


A little more than ten years ago the Dolphin Press of Phila- 
delphia published A Handbook for Teachers of Christian Doc- 
trine, in which were explained and to some degree illustrated, 
the basic principles of the objective method of teaching religion. 
The use of this handbood has extended from our own even to 
foreign countries; and it is in compliance with repeated requests 
for further information on the subject that this exposition is 
now presented. Within the limits prescribed, it is impossible to 
go into detail; we all know it takes pages of printed explanations 
to make clear what the eye can take in at a glance; yet to the 
eye more than any other sensory medium, this method appeals. 

In Christian Doctrine, as in other sciences, by “the objective 
method” is to be understood the use of various tangible media 
by which are made clearer, things one is trying to teach; or, in 
the case of abstract truth, something so symbolic, so analogous 
to that truth that the pupil can thus get a conception otherwise 
unattainable. Our authority for this method is the Teacher of 
teachers who broke the bread of life to the crowds that thronged 
around Him on the hills and plains of Palestine, or sat at His 
feet within sound of the murmuring waters of Genesareth. 
Every spiritual lesson was, by Our Lord, brought home to His 
auditors through the concrete, familiar things on which at that 
moment their eyes were resting. 

“The shifting sand, the lily flower, 

The lowly grasses, waving wheat, 

The cast-out salt, the scattered seed, 
The cockle growing near their feet; — 
The common things of daily life 

He glorified where’er He trod, 


Empowering them (by speech divine) 
To lead men up to things of God.” 
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The child-mind can be led to make abstractions only through 
the concrete; most children pay comparatively little attention to 
what is said; they take closer cognizance of what is done. Hence, 
their intelligence can be reached only on the plane of their ex- 
perience; if a “point of contact” be not found within their own 
little world, a new idea will be but something tacked on that 
may be dropped almost immediately. The normal child is not 
attracted to school; he has usually to be impelled to it by some 
extrinsic force, and enters there under protest, as it were, a 
stranger into a new land. As “first impressions are the most 
lasting” it is all-important that he meet there, at once, something 
familiar, something more attractive than book or chart. In the 
sandboard with its freight of material—more interesting to him 
than the wealth of the Indies—is presented that which at once 
appeals to his motor activity, his creative instinct. A few mo- 
ments’ handling of this familiar acquaintance leaves him open to 
the suggestion that he can do something delightful with it, he can 
write in it. Write? In his first day in school? — “Yes, he 
can write the name of the one he loves best, who loves him 


best. Who can it be?’ Quick comes the reply; from some, ‘““My 
mamma’; but, thank God, from many of those little Catholic 
souls on which still rests the baptismal dew of the Precious 
Blood, the answer is, “God!” 


“Yes, God loves you most, and you love Him most. Let us 
tell Him so:—O my God, I love you! Now, you are going to 
write that dear name.” And the teacher traces in the moist sand, 
first an o, then a d, then a G, telling the little ones, ““We always 
begin this dear name with a big letter.” The wee fingers are 
led to trace over and over again each letter, some children look- 
ing on while others trace, but all getting a turn. What matter 
that the untrained muscles wobble in every direction! What 
matter that this can be called “writing” only by courtesy! The 
fact remains to be expatiated on, to be lauded, to be forever re- 
membered, that the first word they ever wrote was the holy Name 
of God! Of course, the teacher’s manner will always be the 
chief factor in obtaining results; it is her joyous enthusiasm, 
her reverent awe, that is to glorify the simple act and raise it into 
the region of the sublime. 
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If “the group system” be followed, one party may trace over 
on the blackboard the faintly outlined word, God, in yellow 
chalk, — “Yellow, to remind us that our dear God is all glorious, 
all beautiful.” Others, too, may on transparent paper placed 
over the word written on cards, go over the name, so that quite 
a large class may rotate from one mode of action to another. It 
may be objected that this early introduction of writing is not 
according to the conventional idea of pedagogic training. It is 
more; it is the inculcation of an act of faith, which, to recall in 
later life, will be a glory and a delight. The Sign of the Cross 
—a perpendicular then a transverse line—made first in the sand, 
then by each little one on himself, may next be taught as the 
sign with which our dear God marks His very own children. 

After a couple of days the catechism proper may be taken up, 
but before asking: “Who made the world?” the teacher must 
lead from the known to the unknown. The child’s Genesis is 
all out-of-doors; he must tell us what he sees there; “sky, trees, 
flowers, birds, fishes, animals.” In this voyage of discovery even 
the dullest can take part. “All those things are—where?” “In 
the world.” “Who made the world?” “God.” “Yes, our dear 
Father God made all those things for us. Now, what do we 
need in order to see those things?” “Light.” ‘Yes, let us say it: 
—‘First, light was made.” 

The sandboard comes again into requisition, and with toys, 
is reproduced in miniature, first, by the teacher, then by the 
children, the works of the six successive days or epochs, at- 
taching to each, meanwhile, with appropriate gestures, the recita- 
tion: 

“First, light was made; second, sky and sea; 
Dry land and plant life all; 

Fourth, sun and moon and stars of light; 
Fifth, fishes and the birds so bright; 
Sixth, beasts of earth and creeping things; 
Last, man, God into being brings.” 

Later, these lines are sung to a simple cma, and assuredly 
repeated again and again at home. 

As each day’s work is placed on the sandboard, it is, in a few 
simple outlines, sketched on the blackboard with colored chalks; 
only those who have seen it done could believe how quickly, 
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although often but crudely, the little ones draw them. That the 
children in this work are not merely passive recipients is evi- 
denced by the remarks they make and the questions they some- 
times put. “Sister,” asked one, “what day did God make air?” 
A Lilliputian philosopher decided that fishes were created on the 
fifth day, because it was Friday; while another knew “God made 
the moon so people could go to church at night.” Again, when 
a Sister had said that in the Deluge every living thing was 
drowned, a five-year old savant asked: “Sister, how did they 
drown the fishes?” 


Rime and rhythm appeal to children very forcibly: and the 
poetic instinct (which Whittier tells us is in every child) responds 
to verse, clings to it, repeats it, albeit at times with original va- 
riations amusingly foreign to the sense intended. Then, as pow- 
erful helps in this work, must be classed verses, poems, hymns, 
which invest with additional charm the lesson therein crystallized. 
If, with his sandboard Genesis, the child associate the lines: 


“When in His power and love divine 
God made the earth and sky, 

The flowers, the birds, and everything 
We see as we pass by, — 

He thought of me, He wrought for me, 
And wrote His name on each, 

That I might love and think of Him, 
Through creatures to Him reach;” 


he will readily turn “from Nature up to Nature’s God”; and, 
his ear being attuned to it, he will answer the sursum corda of 
the whole creation. It is related that a child seeing a beautiful 
sunset knelt down and said: “O beautiful God, I love you!” 

By the objective method the child not only learns but gets the 
desire to communicate its knowledge. From the time when the 
wee ones form in the sand a copy of the cave of Bethlehem and 
speak or sing the dialogue: ‘What lovely Infant can this be?”’, 
enacting over and over again the scenes of the Divine Childhood, 
the parents love to have them do it at home. And when a teacher 
hears that the Calvary made in sand or drawn on the blackboard 
for schoolroom use, in Holy Week is reproduced at home for 
the parents’ benefit, she realizes that her “hundredfold” comes 
even in this life. 
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Generally in our schools these reproductions of scenes from 
the Old and the New Testament are carried through from the 
first to the eighth grade by the concentric method; so that on 
the miniature Holy Land of the classroom, events and persons 
that from mere book acquaintance seem almost mythical become 
palpitant with life and meaning. Thus is fulfilled the wish of 
the author of Soul Blindness, that Catholics would study the life 
of Our Lord so as to be able “to reproduce at will the Gospel 
story in its rich and suggestive setting, so that words and things 
would recall sacredest memories”; and “white-walled town and 
blue lake-water, grassy plain and stony wilderness and road-side 
well, palm and fig-tree, thorn-bush and field of corn would bring 
holy thoughts to the mind.” 


The children of the first three grades have nothing to do with 
chronology; but all the others are helped wonderfully in it by 
mnemonic words, by tablets in sequential form, and by an adap- 
tion to the Catholic Bible of Byington’s Line of Jewish National 
History; from which by the symbolic use of colored chalk is im- 
printed on the retina a picture the imagination is able to repro- 


duce at will. There is not a chapter in the catechism on which, 
through pictures and various other media, additional light may 
not be thrown; or which cannot, by visual demonstration, be 
brought within closer range of the children’s comprehension. 
In teaching “sin”, one may show a heart full of flames of 
dreadful fire, with the name “devil” inscribed thereon, contrast- 
ing with it a heart pure white, on which is written the name of 
God with rays of light emanating from it. A heart, dull in tint 
and spotted, may well symbolize venial sin. That this illustration 
is effective, the following incident will show. In a certain Sun- 
day school class there was a lad intellectually sub-normal. The 
teacher had shown this drawing of a heart occupied by the devil 
and explained it as the effect of mortal sin. The boy alluded to 
seemed not to be paying the least attention. But when on the 
following Sunday she asked had he been to Mass, expecting 
the usual negative, he exclaimed: ‘You bet I was! I ain’t goin’ 
to have no devil livin’ in my heart like as you showed us last 
Sunday.” : 
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The Sacred Heart of Jesus pictured as the source of the Pre- 
cious Blood, from which run seven channels conveying grace (the 
purchase of that Blood) to hearts placed at the end of each chan- 
nel, enables the teacher to represent most vividly the sacraments 
of the dead and of the living ; the different effects of each; the con- 
ditions necessary in one who would be a subject for that sacra- 
ment ; the lock that the soul itself may set up against the influx of 
grace ;—in a word, everything pertaining to the sacrament and 
the receiver. In teaching about the Church (a subject pupils 
usually find difficult) one can meet the child on the plane of his 
family conditions. “When a father is going away to a great 
distance to prepare a home for his family, how will the children 
know anything about him? How know what to do, as the years 
go by?” Even the little ones will understand the situation well 
enough to say, “He will tell mother what to do and what to say 
to the children.” On this basis they can be given an idea of what 
the office of our mother the Church is in regard to us; how neces- 
sary it is for us to obey her if we wish to do the will of our 
Father in heaven and go home to Him in the end. 


From the fourth grade, the diagram the children have pre- 
viously made of the tabernacle in the wilderness (an oblong in 
the proportion of three to one), can be used as an illustration of 
the parts of the material Church; of the spiritual Church; the 
Church teaching and the Church taught. The indwelling of the 
Holy Ghost, His inspiration carried through the teaching Church; 
the flow of the sacraments, six all through the Church, the 
seventh—Holy Orders—only to those within the sanctuary— 
are thus made clear; they are brought not only within the pupils’ 
compréhension, but within their powers of graphic reproduction. 
We desire to show the class the necessity of assisting at Mass 
devoutly. Using the broad side of the chalk, (for children de- 
light in solid effects )we sketch the Mount of Calvary surmounted 
by a Cross. Then by strokes of white chalk we represent, at 
the foot of the Cross, the Blessed Mother, St. John, St. Mary 
Magdalen; by red chalk, the priests, the executioners, the per- 
secutors ; by neutral tint, the onlookers, neither active persecutors 
nor passive ill-wishers, but merely curious or indifferent. By 
showing the altar as another Calvary, the Mass.as the same 
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sacrifice, the children may be brought to a realization of their part 
at .Mass, either as devout worshipers with our Blessed Lady; or 
executioners by sinful behaviour; or indifferent spectators, by 
being careless, indevout lookers-on. 

It is not to be supposed that the media used for these elucida- 
tions are of use only in the elementary grades; they become po- 
tent factors as to academic results. The sequential idea is as 
great a help in Church history as in Bible history; and vivid il- 
lustrations of spiritual truths spring out of the natural sciences, 
when the mind has been sufficiently trained to grasp them, For 
instance, Rev. Father Donohue in his Short Instructions, wish- 
ing to demonstrate the action of habitual grace and actual grace, 
makes use of the figure of the ascending and the descending sap 
of a tree, and its effects; than which nothing could give a better 
idea. The process of grafting in a vine shows how the soul is 
grafted in Jesus Christ by baptism; the first apparently quies- 
cent state of the graft, and its later visible response to the live- 
giving sap, illustrate the state of the infant’s soul, and in due 
time the child’s response to grace or rejection of it by an act 
of the soul attained to the use of reason. The conditions for 
the reception of a sacrament, when presented under an equational 
form, arouse keen interest and may be so used as to deepen im- 
pressions in pupils of academic status. Let the conditions neces- 
sary to a worthy reception of the sacrament of penance be writ- 
ten as an equation, thus: 


Prayer + examination + contrition + confession +. absolu- 
tion + satisfaction = justification. 


Then, by elimination or substitution, the conditions that result 
in success or failure may be readily demonstrated. Much of the 
Christian Doctrine can be presented under such forms, and the 
pupils’ interest may be so aroused that they will delight in de- 
vising equations themselves. 

It is more than probable that the failure of our children some- 
times to show forth in after life the advantages of Catholic 
education, is traceable to the omission of that integral part of a 
lesson, the application, which it is the teacher’s duty to inculcate. 
That “accretion is not assimilation” is a well known maxim in 
pedagogical as in physical science, “nor does a knowledge of 
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religion constitute religious education.” One may learn about the 
creation, yet never be led to a realization of his personal in- 
- debtedness to God for the gifts of nature; may never have been 
shown the rude ingratitude, for example, of taking his meals 
without the acknowledgment of “grace”. One may know per- 
fectly the definition of sin yet never have been shown just how 
to make an act of hatred of it, an act of sorrow for its having 
been committed, an act of thanksgiving for redemption from it. 
One may understand what is “blasphemy”, yet never, in his 
schooldays, have been spurred to an act of horror of it; or in- 
duced to send up with it, when heard, a flash of reparatory 
prayer. The teacher’s way of presenting a truth may well be 
adverted to here, as in this often lies the awful power to make 
or mar the child’s spiritual life. 

The all-pervading presence of God may be so presented to a 
child that he will regard God, not with merely a holy fear lead- 
ing to love, but with unchildlike terror, as one ever on the watch 
to mark the evil-doer; ever ready as a judge, to note infractions 
of the law so as to punish them. In some minds, this idea 
arouses a feeling almost of rebellion against that Being whose 
eye one can never escape. How different are the emotions of a 
child who has been taught that his ever-loving Father, God, 
watches to save him from danger, to help him, to console him; 
who has been led to feel the truth of Father Faber’s beautiful 
expression that when God created each of us, he placed “the 
everlasting arms” about us, and holds us therein until the day, 
when if we be but faithful, He will clasp us to His bosom for all 
eternity. 

Again, in teaching about the Passion, too much emphasis is 
often given to the point that Our Lord was crucified by the Jews. 
Verbally, this is true; but in reality, it is sinners, including our- 
selves, who, knowing Him better than did they, have crucified, 
still crucify Him by our transgressions. The limited mind of 
the child is apt to jump all too quickly at conclusions; as was 
realized by a teacher who, after having dwelt on the cruelty of 
the Jews in their treatment of Our Lord, found to her dismay, 
that the boys of her class had agreed to go after school to beat 
those “‘sheenies’”. Far different was the lesson impressed on the 
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little child of whom Mother Loyola speaks, who on being asked 
how she assisted at Mass, replied: “I look at the crucifix and 
think it was me that did it.” 

Far different, too, is the spirit of the verses :— 


“His blood be upon us . . 
On us and on our children !” 


“O kindred of our Lord, that precious blood 
Be on you all, to cleanse the blot away!” 


The method here advocated for religious teaching never fol- 
lows “the path of least resistance’; it can be kept in force only 
through enthusiastic teachers; but Coquelin tells us that ‘“enthu- 
siasm is born of adequate preparation”. Arnold of Rugby well 
says: “The pupil should drink from a running stream, not from 
a stagnant pond;” and to daily preparation is due the persist- 
ent onward flow of the current. There should be little reason 
to fear want of enthusiam about Christian Doctrine in our re- 
ligious teachers. The vast majority of them, who are on the 
‘alert for every means of scholastic improvement, will never give 
this branch of knowledge a secondary place in the curriculum. 

Our Catholic schools are born of sacrifices cheerfully made 
that our children may come into their glorious inheritance, and 
drink from their earliest days of the waters of eternal life. 
Among these sacrifices may well be counted the lives of those 
who, answering to Our Lord’s words: “Whosoever receiveth 
one such little child in my name, receiveth Me,” give up the ties 
of family life to make their own the children of Our Lord. Most 
of their toil is hidden, most of their drawbacks unrecognized, 
but just because of these difficulties they become “God’s fel- 
low-workers”. “Going they go sowing the seed”; here they 
shall never see the harvest. 


“Many there be in the harvest days ; — 
Laughter and shouting and song, 

Carols of blessing — chorus of praise, 
To the reaping-time belong. 

But— alone “a sower goes forth to sow” 
O’er a rugged plough-turned sod; 

Ah, a holier joy than the reaper’s you know 
As you walk down the furrow with God.” 





1 Adapted from Burdette. 





THE ADVANTAGES OF A CENTRAL CATHOLIC 
HIGH SCHOOL 


SISTER MARGARET MARY, ORDER OF MERCY, ST. XAVIER'S ACADEMY, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

It is a rare privilege to be allowed to address this body, re- 
nowned in its patronage, with our Holy Father’s blessing and 
under the direction of the great hierarchy of the United States, 
honored in its twofold title of Catholic and educational, power- 
ful in its membership, and distinguished in its speakers, both 
of this and of previous conventions. My paper, like perhaps a 
very few others, is as it were, merely to give color to the inter- 
stices of a grand web of fine and eloquent discourse. As for the 
subject appointed to me, “The Advantages of a Central Catholic 


High School”, it has so many viewpoints and can be approached’ 
in so varied ways, there has been great difficulty in selecting 
what will prove the best for the end we have in view,—what will 
be at once both convincing and persuasive, and: will also forestall 
objections and criticisms. 


When the Catholic University of America now so permanently 
established was first proposed many years back, why was there 
such a hue and cry from the anti-Catholic press? Because it 
was feared and justly, that the power of concentrated Catholic 
thought would accomplish much for the interests of the Catholic 
Church. The outcome has not disappointed the anticipation, but 
the great learning, ability, and courtesy of the faculty of the 
University have appeased many of its strongest opponents. Why 
is there a similar disturbance just now among some of our Cath- 
olic publications over the project of a central national university 
at Washington? Why, but because they know well that the 
focused power of learning will prove a tremendous influence for 
what it represents? As Cardinal Newman once said, “Central- 
ized power of any sort is a fearful thing.” Are not these two 
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illustrations in themselves a great argument for a central Catholic 
high school? 

For a high school especially there are seven chief points for 
consideration ;—attendance, teaching staff, school buildings, 
equipment, patronage, expense, atmosphere. Since the school is 
not only for the pupils, but the pupils are the school, the matter 
of attendance comes first. 

There is more inspiration in teaching twenty than in teaching 
ten; anyone at all acquainted with the classroom knows this. 
There is a stimulus in numbers—if the numbers do not run too 
high. (In this one particular there are contrasting difficulties in 
our lowest and our highest grades.) If it took the deep spiritual 
philosophy of a Saint Francis de Sales to decide that it is as 
necessary to preach to a congregation of seven as to a filled 
church, small numbers, especially when we are giving ourselves 
to any intellectual task, must be a handicap. It does not lie 
within the compass of this paper to discuss handicaps any more 
than it does to show how advantages are to be secured; its single 
purpose is to point out the advantages. There is always an ad- 
vantage in numbers. We are impressed by them—particularly 
by growing numbers—though to be sure the thoughtful person 
turns always more to quality than to quantity. If there are five 
parochial high schools in a city, having an average registration 
of 30 or 40, or even 50 or 60, this does not awaken our at- 
tention or touch us half so nearly as to hear of one school of 
100, 200, or 300; and if we are told that the school represents 
several parishes, our admiration is excited. “How good must 
that school be,” we think, “which so many pastors recommend 
and so many parents patronize.” A fortune earns a fortune, and 
large numbers attract large numbers by their very largeness. Un- 
questionably the numbers must be retained, and maintained, by 
merit,—but that is another matter. 

There is an advantage in a large enrollment in a high school, 
but there is another advantage greater still coming from a cen- 
tral school. In a parochial school the children of the district are 
together in all the grades; when they have completed the eighth 
or the ninth grade they enter high school. If this means only an- 
other room in the parochial school building, while one cannot 
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deny that the pupils are reaping great gains, they have also met 
with a loss,—psychologically considered, a great loss. There is 
not one person here present who does not realize that for the boy 
or girl of thirteen and fourteen it is of untold benefit to reach 
out to new surroundings, just as it was a benefit—if not indeed a 
necessity—for the child of six or seven to break away from the 
narrow limits of the home circle and come into contact with new 
companions in the school and playground. It was a great step in 
life when the little one sat for the first time inside a school, 
looked about upon many others whose new experience was sim- 
ilar to his, and gazed up into the teacher’s face to study what was 
written there. If the same pupil, just at the years of adolescence, 
which is an entirely new day, just as childhood was after the 
infancy of the first six years,—if he has no new conditions of 
life other than a change of room, which is not new to him, for 
he was moved along every year or six months all through the 
grades, he has lost forever one of the great, enlarging influences 
of both mind and character. Never again will he be able to 
meet a new situation with the freshness, the keenness, the re- 
ceptiveness, that he was capable of at just this age. Here is 
where a central high school comes in to do the.great work in 
the way of a necessary change and enlargement. Through its 
means he goes to a new building, is no longer associated with 
the children of the lower grades, is no longer narrowed in 
acquaintanceship and touch with only those of a single parish; 
but he becomes cognizant of a much larger life, is quickened by 
new blood, and grows familiar with other ideals and standards. 
If the central high school did no more than this at so important 
a stage its superiority over the parochial would be vast; but it 
does a hundred things more which we are fully aware of. They 
are very tempting for discussion, but limited time urges us to 
the next topic — the teaching staff. 

This is an era of specialization. It is an age when specializa- 
tion is not a choice but a requisite. It was quite possible for 
a Pico di Mirandola in the fifteenth century to challenge anyone 
to confuse him on “all things knowable;” the things knowable 
at the period of the Renaissance might easily be comprehended 
by one great intellect, but in our times a long life cannot exhaust 
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one oi the sciences, — in fact, cannot make a man perfect master 
of even a single department of a science. We admire one who 
has achieved success in any one line; we marvel that he has 
attained so much, and we do not — cannot — expect more. With 
this thought in mind look over the curricula of the most unpre- 
tending high schools. The teacher is supposed to be well 
equipped in all the studies and the literature pertaining to the 
lower grades, and now he—or she— must face a list like the 
following: English (rhetoric and literature), Latin, Greek, 
German, French, history (both ancient and modern), algebra, 
geometry, physics, physical geography, chemistry, geology, botany, 
drawing, music, stenography, typewriting, penmanship, business 
practice, commercial law, commercial arithmetic, and civics. I 
have given only the leading subjects; there are others when the 
school is divided into extensive courses, such as classical, 
scientific, English, technical, commercial; and some of our boys 
and girls are clamoring for each of these. Almost every teacher 
has a favorite study — perhaps two favorites. The teacher of 
the parochial high is not only overworked, he also has to do 
much distasteful work. If four or five or more parishes are 
combined in their high school department there will be excellent 
opportunities for the various teachers to specialize in the branches 
for which they are best fitted both by inclination and training. 
As soon as this is begun there is an uplift in all the work. Each 
teacher can become an expert in his own department. I know 
this has a tendency to narrow the mind, even if the teacher 
possesses more or less general culture, but do not the advan- 
tages offset the disadvantages? There is one more very marked 
gain in the departmental system: — it gives opportunity for the 
spirit of the school to grow; under its conditions, when one 
teacher is removed, the organization of the school is not dis- 
turbed because the remaining members of the staff have become 
accustomed to the grooves, and the one new teacher easily falls 
in with the established order. 


Before leaving this part of my subject I must consider one 
vital question. What is the ideal high school religious teacher? 
She (I take the feminine by preference here) must be possessed 
of great ease and charm of manner; she must be alive to the 
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things and doings of social life, not only as she knew it but 
also as it is to-day; and yet with all this she must be most 
markedly religious, detached from all worldliness and unbe- 
coming curiosity; she must, in a way, be “in the world but not 
of it;” “in it” because she must understand fully the require- 
ments, the aspirations, and the spirit of her girls; “not of it’, 
because her very duty in life is to lead in the spiritual and holy 
way all those who come under her influence. She must be a 
religious gentlewoman in the full sense of these old-century 
terms. Then she must be well equipped mentally. Her learn- 
ing must be such as to win unconsciously both the admiration 
and the esteem of her classes; that is, it must have two qualities 
above all,—it must be ample, and it must be flexible. No 
knowledge is usable in the best sense unless it has both these 
qualities. A:teacher who is just “ahead” of her class, and no 
more, has no usable knowledge. She is always on the alert to 
being trapped, and she cannot give that swing to her mental 
muscles which means freedom and power;—she is cramped, 
hampered, hindered; and perhaps she would be greatly surprised 
to know that her pupils, and others who come in contact with 
her, are just as awake to the conditions as is she herself, no 
matter how hard she strives to hide them; in fact, her endeavors 
to conceal them gives her an air of insincerity which is quickly 
detected and is even repelling. .The well-taught, finely-trained, 
large-minded teacher never has the slightest objection to say 
she doesn’t know a thing; her own consciousness of her stand- 
ing secures her prestige and her frank acknowledgment of a thing 
unknown but advances her hold upon the minds of others. It is a 
parallel case to the one where a rich man does not hesitate to 
say he cannot afford a thing, while a man pretending to be rich 
is ashamed to make the avowal. A teacher also with great 
weights of knowledge which either its newness or its imperfect 
foundation makes not easy of use is perhaps just as quickly 
recognized in her unfitness as is the poorly-informed teacher 
for her insincerities. The mother of an eleven-year-old girl 
said to me last winter, “Helen says Miss A is not nearly 
so good a teacher as Miss B (Miss B had been her 
teacher in the preceding grade) ; she does not present arithmetic 
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so well, and she does not understand children.” There were 
many more comments showing that the little girl of eleven ap- 
preciated pedagogical shortcomings. Children even younger than 
eleven have been known to make similar criticisms; as for those 
thirteen and over, it is fairly startling to know how well they 
can read to us our obligations — and our shortages. 


The ideal high school teacher must be of quick perception, 
possessing native ability, tact, insight, sympathy (in the very 
best sense of the word), and she must be steadily advancing 
herself, not only in the spiritual life but also in the intellectual, 
carrying herself with calmness, directness, and simplicity in all 
the turns and toils of her little school-world. Since she must be, 
and appear, all these things before the eager eyes and developing 
minds of her pupils, she must also be hard to find; and since all 
the necessary qualities are rarely combined in one person, it is 
a great point to multiply her and secure them. In a central 
Catholic high school the various needs for the aid and direction 
of the maturing girls are much more likely than not to be found 
because of the staff of teachers. It is just when girls are coming 
to an age of self-realization that they cast about for ideals and 
models. Different temperaments have different seekings, and 
the influence is broader and further for good when the pupils 
come in contact with several personalities. I have no sympathy 
with any friendships or attractions which are not wholesome and 
helpful, and I have not anything in mind in this paper but 
what is of good poise and much to be commended in all ways. 

High school pupils should be dealt with after a very different 
fashion from that which is used towards children of the grades. 
Children should be guided; high school pupils should be in- 
structed but left to their own growing sense of responsibility 
as much as possible and as far as it is safe. The reason why 
some high school teachers are not happy or successful in their 
discipline, and some high school pupils are not properly de- 
veloped, is chiefly because the new relations and adjustments 
due to their age are ignored or not understood. There can be 
great respect paid to them without the loss of one jot of good 
order or obedience. It is only the right teacher, however, who 
knows how to observe the proper boundaries. A staff of teachers 
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largely supplies for deficiences in the individual in this matter, 
which is one more justification for a central school. 


There is constantly growing literature on how to decorate a 
school. It is very comprehensive, beginning with the site, the 
environment, the outlook, and the building itself, and then going 
on to the very last detail of statue, frieze, or picture to adorn the 
walls. And many of us have seen the great schemes of arch- 
itecture and furnishings carried out to perfection in some of 
our convents and in public high schools. We have seen the 
finely-cut lawn, the handsome gates, the great entrance; and 
then, within, the wide and lofty halls, the broad staircases, the 
large, airy classrooms— large also in number; and we have 
visited the suitably furnished office with its every convenience 
for filing, clerical work, etc.; the library, with its attractive 
couches and easy chairs, its deeply recessed windows, its cooling 
draperies ; the laboratories for the various sciences fitted out and 
equipped to the latest requirement or even ‘convenience; the 
assembly hall, the gymnasium, the recreation room, the lunch 
room, the dressing rooms. We have looked upon the _ half- 
landings of staircases and seen the statuary there as well as in 
the general hall; upon the ample walls or corridors, adorned 
with the great Caproni friezes, magnificent pictures in carbons, 
sepias, and occasionally in oils. The most striking thing about 
all this is the rare taste displayed even to the arrangement of 
the potted plants, the squaring of a chair, the line of desks or 
tables. There is a refinement in every inch of the building. It 
is unmistakably there and we recognize it at once. Many of 
us have visited several just such public high schools and private 
academies and we have carried them away as pictures in memory. 

When we talk of equipment, in chemistry, for instance, we 
do not mean a few bottles— we ought to mean the requisites 
for one or two years of perfect demonstrations; we are poorly 
equipped if we have less. A good teacher — even the best teacher 
— cannot get on without them; the best teacher will work un- 
tiringly to secure them, for she alone knows their necessity. 
One point should be especially looked to ——the equipment of a 
school and the ability of its staff should proceed with equal step. 
When there is a great deal of unused equipment it implies in- 
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competency on the part of the teacher; when the supply is 
deficient and the teacher competent, there is irritation; when, 
however, the teacher knows just how to use all the aids she 
has and is advancing herself along her special line of work, she 
will seek new apparatus as she is ready for it—her teaching 
is what it ought to be, for her and for her pupils. 

To go from equipment to expense is the shortest possible 
step, if indeed the two words are not identical in meaning, as 
they seem to be. “In union, strength.” This half-worn proverb 
never has a stronger application then when applied to the union 
of purses; and the union of purses is never so significant as 
when contributing to a luxury; and a Catholic high school is thus 
far at least in our scheme of education in America a very great 
luxury. This is our best argument for a central Catholic high 
school. Our school buildings for the grades, our teachers in 
the grades, our pupils from the grades, are winning favor every- 
where. They have attained a standard which those most opposed 
to religious education have been forced to recognize, and 
frequently to admire. Our high schools are still vulnerable and 
the chief cause — is it not lack of funds? In a Catholic city a 
central Catholic high school ought to be easily arranged for 
because the centre is so quickly determined by. the location of 
the cathedral; in other cities and large towns one can easily 
conceive difficulties but not insurmountable ones. In a city of 
say, five parishes, the pastor of each of which feels that he 
can open a high school for his boys and girls, — cannot some 
means be devised by which the five parishes may contribute 
financially to one central school? The building, lighting, heat- 
ing, even the teaching, would thus be divided by five in the way 
of expense, even though it is assumed that the boys and girls 
would not be educated together and that the boys would have 
men teachers. The great point is perhaps that these central 
high schools ought to be under the diocesan board, or at least 
partly diocesan; but this is a point for others higher than the 
teaching body to decide. 

“Begin large or small, or not at all.” If one could organize 
a high school with so generous resources of funds as one or 
two cities have been able to attempt it might be desirable to do 
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so; or it might be more desirable still to open a school of a ‘. 
small class in the freshmen year and increase and advance 0 
gradually. In many places this has been done. In the meantime, P 
however, there looms within sight of these humble beginnings cl 
the stately public high school with its prestige of both age A 


and numbers, its fine teaching staff, its excellent equipment. I 
do not mean to say that the graduate from the parochial high 
may not, even in secular learning, compare favorably with 
the boy or girl from the school which has been braced by thou- 
sands of dollars in a long line of years, but the draft made upon 
the resources of both the pupil and the teacher — especially the 
teacher — has been unmerciful, and everything connected with 
the work has been correspondingly limited because of inadequate 
supply of funds. ‘If there are forty in the parochial high school 
where are the other school-going children of the same ages? 
They are in the public high school, allured by the finer oppor- 
tunities, or hindered by expenses entailed at the Catholic high; ti 
and we all know well that no Catholic child deliberately turns 
from the religious school and goes to the public alone. Scandal b 
is a dominating as well as a terrible thing. In a central Catholic 
high school the supply of money would make possible a remark- 
able offset for the temptation of the public high; and there is, 
ever abiding, the untold superiority of religious influence on 
the Catholic side. Add to this the material attractions, and the 
plea for attendance would be well nigh irresistible. One has 
but to reflect what the prosperous city high schools would be- 
come if they were divided into a larger number and scattered 
in the various wards; their accommodations, equipment, teaching- 
staff, etc., would be reduced in perhaps exact proportion to 
their narrowed walls and reduced attendance. There can be no 
question about it. What is shown by actual experience to be 
a good thing for the city government and its school ought to be 
contemplated with serious consideration by diocesan school 
directors. 
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Every person who knows of a school may be one of its patrons. 
A good word spoken by the youngest child may be fruitful. of 
great results. In point of fact I know of a prejudiced father 
who is sending all his children to a parochial school because his 
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first little boy said, stoutly, “I like that school,” probably because 
of some kindness he had met with from one of the Sisters. 
Patronage means all favoring of the school from the simplest 
child up to the most distinguished persons in church or city. 
A central Catholic high school certainly has a much larger and 
more compelling patronage than a parochial one; the increase is 
not in arithmetical but in geometrical ratio. As we grow older 
we realize more fully each year what patronage, what public 
sentiment, means; it is only the short-headed, the unthinking 
person who dares to ignore it. J am using patronage here in its 
strictly modern sense, not in the sense of patrons such as there 
were, in Italy especially, in the Middle Ages, — though that kind 
of patrons also would be most desirable for our Catholic high 
school. Would that we had not only a few but many such! 

And now we come to the last, but the most telling influence 
of all in the central school. Who does not know what associa- 
tion means? Carlyle, I think, said that simply to go to the 
University of Edinburgh, even if he learned nothing, would have 
been a tremendous factor in his life; to rub up against the 
eleven hundred students that then filled those halls was in itself 
an education. Lacordaire expressed himself somewhat similarly 
in regard to the young men under his charge. Lady Fullerton 
said, “Sympathy moves the world,” and this is true of that 
subtle sympathy, —that feeling with others— which we call 
atmosphere. In a central Catholic high school, separated as it 
is from lower grade work and stretching forth to that above and 
beyond, impressed only with its own endeavors and achievements 
and the lofty ideals that come from its religious motives and 
associations, it creates an atmosphere which the parochial high 
school, even if large, cannot even conceive. It breathes new and 
deep thoughts all its own into the forming minds of its student 
body. It does a great work for itself, for the Church, for souls, 
for God. 








-TO WHAT EXTENT SHOULD OUR PARISH 
SCHOOLS TEACH CURRENT EVENTS, 
AND HOW? 


SISTER MARY DE LOURDES, 0. S. D., MT. ST. MARY’S ACADEMY, 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


The title of this article presupposes the teaching of current 
events in our schools and we may classify it as an essential 
element of education and quite as legitimate as the teaching of 
history. On account of the tendency in late years to bring school 
work into closer relation with real life, educators legislate that 
the teaching of current topics should have a place in the school 
curriculum. In a republic. education is a failure if it does not 
relate itself to the duties and opportunities of citizenship. All 
live teachers agree with the poet that the proper study for man- 
kind is man, — therefore, the more complete the comparisons of 
the services of our men of to-day with those whose glorious and 
heroic deeds fill the pages of our histories, the nearer we come 
to understanding the present through the past and the past 
through the present. 

Education requires not only a knowledge of our country and 
its affairs — but also a knowledge of other countries and their 
doings. A pupil will more truly appreciate his own country by 
comparing it with others, and how can this be accomplished 
without a knowledge of the civic, social and industrial affairs of 
the present day? 

There are approximately 1,250,000 children in the parochial 
schools of the United States. That many of them are foreign 
born or born of foreign parents makes it more necessary for us 
to supplement the ordinary curriculum of the school with the 
teaching of current events, and prepare those who within a few 
years will have entered upon the duties of active life and 
American citizenship, to form correct ideas of patriotism and 
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capacitate them for the responsibilities of citizenship and the 
active duties of life. The study of the present happenings in 
the world helps more directly to sound morals and honorable 
citizenship than almost any other secular subject. From this 
standpoint it is strange that more attention is not paid to it, for 
there is nothing going on in the world that has not its moral side, 
and we find that those who intelligently follow the world’s 
important affairs constantly apply moral standards for them- 
selves. We are readily impressed by whatever is grand and noble 
and generous. Carlyle says, “It is the joy of man’s heart to 
admire where he can; nothing so lifts him free from all his mean 
imprisonments as true admiration.” Some teachers are prone 
to view the history of to-day as an outside matter which does 
not concern the school, still they advocate the study of ancient 
and mediaeval history and of the good and the bad men of those 
times. 

If we eliminate the study of current events from our parish 
schools our pupils will be exposed to the embarrassment of the 
pupils in one of the conservative schools, who when asked to 
characterize in a few lines certain public men of our time whose 
names were in the headlines of the daily papers — answered that 
the only thing of that name they ever heard was a game, a town, 
etc. Although we are not complimented by Charles Darwin as 
to our origin, yet it is not to the credit of a school to have the 
pupils characterize him as having been one of the plotters against 
Scotland in the time of Mary, Queen of Scots. These students 
could write freely on Marcus Aurelius, Alexander the Great, 
Cassius, and men of ancient times. Of course, it is not the 
business of our schools to determine whether the modern scien- 
tific and philosophic foundations are right or wrong, but it is 
our business to teach facts concerning them and show their 
influence for good or evil. We agree that good citizens must be 
intelligent, capable of deciding how to vote independent of 
self-seeking, hence the school must train its students. to think of 
and discuss the events of political and civic movements in the 
country, for a nation self-ruled should have honest, upright, 
good citizens, therefore it should train its children so to be. If 
we assert a right we assume a corresponding duty: — hence we 
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teachers must inform ourselves upon the current ideas of our 
time. 

Admitting then that a knowledge of current events is of vital 
importance to the growing generation, and since the field of 
education is vast and the allotted time for covering this area is 
limited to seven or eight years for the majority of the pupils in 
our parish schools, we must use discrimination in selecting the 
events which will have the greatest influence on the moral char- 
acter of the children and awaken in them the spirit of admiration 
for noble deeds and sympathy for the distressed. Here then 
the question presents itself: To what extent and how, should 
current events be taught in our parish schools? 

History may be defined as a systematic record of past events 
affecting a nation, an institution, science or art, and usually con- 
nected with some philosophical explanation of their causes. If 
we take this definition for the classification of our current topics, 
they would be on the geographical, historical, literary, commer- 
cial, industrial and political lines. The teacher cannot assort at 
will this array of topics in current events, but she should be 
familiar with the daily occurrences and topics of acknowledged 
facts and achievements in the material world, the growth of 
social and political science, the trials, failures and successes of 
different nations and people. For example — how much interest 
would be added to the study of the geography of Mexico by 
connecting it with the all-absorbing events now taking place 
there? We can also introduce parallels with its past history; 
show how similar combinations of circumstances are followed by 
similar results, how oppression leads to revolution. Take up 
the European countries; show the causes and effects of their 
governmental weaknesses; the causes of so much emigration 
and its effect on American life and labor. Compare the twentieth 
century with colonial times and with the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. Point out America’s blessings. Let the pupils 
become familiar with local institutions. There is a vast amount 
of interest for children in modern invention and discovery —a 
few facts would suffice to arouse this interest. Then there is 
the all-absorbing subject of disaster. Could not a thoughtful 
teacher show herein the hand of God and train children to look 
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for the silver lining of dark clouds, arouse their sympathy — 
train the imagination and restrain undue curiosity? 

Ingenious teachers can devise a great variety'of methods by 
which newspapers can be made effective schoolbooks. We 
cannot recommend putting the daily paper in the hands of our 
young pupils; requiring them to select therefrom the items of 
interest or value, but must we not admit that they are read and 
re-read to no small extent by the average boy and girl? Have 
we not then a duty incumbent on us to direct our pupils and aid 
them in developing their taste in the selection of the more whole- 
some and instructive reading? The children will more readily 
read those topics which they may discuss in the classroom. 
This will undoubtedly lead the pupils to study by reading rather 
than by memorizing, training them to get and hold ideas by 
simply reading with attention and interest. The pupil’s horizon 
becomes wider and a new stimulus of acquiring knowledge is 
produced. In this way our schools will develop the reasoning 
faculties instead of enslaving the memory. The teacher who 
prepares the discussion of current significant events must develop 
in her pupils the instinct of giving attention only to that which 
is of actual value and profit, sparing no time for the sensational, 
trashy or worthless stuff. This course will train the children’s 
tastes for better things and raise them to a higher plane. Solomon 
said, “Train up the child in the way he should go and when he 
is old he will not depart from it.” 


The religious teacher can also bring out with clearness the fact 
that the Catholic Church is the only institution whose teachings 
can successfully cope with the different social questions of the 
day. How many wrongs could be righted if her laws were ob- 
served! This will at least direct the children to value and ap- 
preciate the doctrines of the Church and be a means to prevent 
them from turning away from her teachings and of bringing home 
to them their duties and obligations, with the firm conviction that 
fidelity to God and to their sacred duties is the surest road to 
happiness in this world and to gaining an imperishable reward 
in the next. Here too, when discussing the political and social 
events and their results, can be illustrated the words of our 
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Divine Master, “What doth it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and suffer the loss of his own soul?” 


/ 
“The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour. 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 


The teacher should show that the Catholic Church has her 
heroes as well as the world. There are church topics too among 
the current events. The pupils can be led to pay the tribute of 
honor and respect to the high courage and sacrifice they witness 
in others, and where is such found in greater degree than in those 
who live up to the teachings of the true faith? What should be 
the aim of our Catholic schools but to prepare our children and 
equip them with an accomplishment that will fit them for a suc- 
cessful career in life, while at the same time impressing on their 
minds the fundamental principles of their holy religion, having 
it always hold the place of foremost importance so that it should 
influence their actions throughout their whole lives, making them 
proud of the Church and of her infallible guides. 


Let us now proceed to discuss some practical methods of de- 
termining the amount of information the pupils gain from out- 
side reading and of informing those who are not anxious to seek 
information for themselves. How about the old familiar form 
of recitation? A few minutes each afternoon, or a long period 
every Friday would suffice. Herein the teacher might call on the 
pupils to compare two similar characters or to contrast two dis- 
similar ones, also to give historic and modern parallels. Parallel 
events arouse the pupils’ interest and attention; of course the pu- 
pils will make mistakes here, but those mistakes are the teacher’s 
opportunity. Appropriate forms of parliamentary procedure 
may be used in this connection and will no doubt be advan- 
tageous to the pupils in after years. I know of a teacher, who, to 
prevent the disorder of everyone talking together in the current 
events period, selects a pupil as chairman to preside. Then 
each pupil as he rises to speak says, “Mr. Chairman,” and upon 
being recognized recites what he has to say, then gives place to 
the next speaker and so on till the expiration of the period. What 
a splendid opportunity to correlate oral composition! Every 
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week items of interest or importance are recorded which should 
receive more or less attention ; they can be used as topics for con- 
versation between the class and the teacher which will greatly 
stimulate the pupils’ power of association and train them to be 
quick and watchful in gathering information from other sources. 
Thus the study of the magazine of current thought will lead the 
children to ask questions for the purpose of gaining useful 
knowledge and acquiring that valuable social qualification — nat- 
ural conversational ability. Parents feel a greater respect for the 
school when they find their children possessing a better knowl- 
edge than themselves of the affairs of the day, and intelligently 
alive to new developments. 


In order to engage our pupils’ attention, to save time, and 
to produce results, let us endeavor to get vividness into the 
study and make the situation concrete by representations. For 
instance, the teacher may have a pupil read an article aloud 
while another stands at the map to point out the places referred 
to in the reading and describe their location and natural ad- 
vantages to the class. By way of varying the exercise we may 
also suggest the “Bulletin Board” for the classroom. On this 
may be placed such items of interest as the teacher deems within 
the grasp of the pupils’ minds, then a brief period in the course 
of the day may be allotted to the discussion of one or several 
of these topics, or if time cannot be spared from the daily 
schedule—a period on Friday afternoons termed “Bulletin Period” 
in which the teacher and pupils discuss the happenings of the 
week, will lend interest to the subject and give to the growing 
minds practice with ideas that require difference of view, reason- 
ing and debating. 

I ask you then, Catholic instructors, to make a trial, at least, 
of the material and methods I have discussed. They may not 
prove in every case successful, but they are offered in all hu- 
mility simply as a suggestion inspired by zeal for God’s honor 
and love for the souls of little children, whose judgments and 
ideals must be directed unto justice in our parish schools,—those 
heaven-sent institutions. 





SOME ASPECTS OF THE SUBJECT OF CHARACTER 


SISTER HELEN ANGELA, PH. D., PROFESSOR OF BOTANY, COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH, CONVENT, N, J. 

In this presence, to dwell at any length upon the importance of 
such a subject as moral training would be presumption and plati- 
tude. Everybody here knows—the whole world knows—that 
religious and moral training is the raison d’étre of our parochial 
school system. It would be equally superfluous to review the 
history and voluminous literature of the subject, or even to com- 
ment upon the present strenuous effort to apply our principle to 
the common schools. It does not even concern us that the con- 
viction of the dominance of morals in training is coming to some 
educators with the suddenness and force of 4 revelation or a dis- 
covery—in the nature of “new thought”, as it were,—blinding 
them for the moment to the Church’s historically acknowledged 
attitude, — her watchfulness over education for the purpose of 
guiding its morals amounting almost to espionage. 

This paper will not presume to deal with any of these larger 
or theoretical features of the subject of character formation or 
moral training; it will concern itself with a few specific aspects 
of practice. It will attempt in the first place to analyze the in- 
dividual teacher’s position with regard to the actual work of 
moral training, to point out some of her difficulties, and to sug- 
gest a remedy in the form of a tangible syllabus; and secondly, 
it will endeavor to indicate her line of action until such a syllabus 
is forthcoming. 

Every now and then we hear complaints from various sources 
that the Sisters are so engrossed with the new systems and 
methods of the intellectual order that they are not so particular 
as were the older Sisters about devoting sufficient time to moral 
training. It would be unwise to repudiate these charges in sweep- 
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ing terms. A better way would be to examine them carefully, to 
sift out any possible element of truth which they might con- 
tain, and to determine the reason and remedy. Those who are 
studying the situation conscientiously find in it a slight complica- 
tion, a difficulty which need not necessarily be a lasting one. The 
situation might be summed up by saying that the Sisters feel the 
need of more tangible direction and more adequate preparation 
in Special Method of the subject. To comprehend this difficulty, 
at least to see it from the teacher’s own point of. view, it will be 
necessary to retrace the steps which have brought the modern 
teacher to her present position. 

In the parochial schools of a generation ago, moral and re- 
ligious culture and refined scholarship were so palpably the 
aims, that there was no need of emphasizing the fact to any un- 
believer. Indeed, a pupil of those days somehow got the im- 
pression that practicability and mere intellectual cleverness 
savored of the vulgar. But with the projection of business 
methods into the schools, this system of old-world quietness and 
refinement seemed to be crowded out. New system, new method, 
new energy, elbowed their way through the curriculum, educa- 
tion grew less and less empirical and more and more a subject 
for scientific speculation and experiment. Soon modern methods 
based upon psychological principles were formulated in all the 
intellectual branches. 

Our teachers must, of course, keep abreast of the times and 
become well grounded in these pedagogical principles, and well 
practiced in method. A whole year is devoted to General 
Method, and a second year is given to the theory and practice of 
Special Method in history, geography, reading, numbers and the 
other subjects ; and this drill is so thorough and so complete that 
when a young teacher sets out in these branches she is in full rig- 
ging, provided with chart and compass, and so sails confidently on. 
But mark you! We have not had the hardihood to subject the 
teaching of religion and ethics to the formulae of the Special 
Method; and when our young craft reaches these rocks, she must, 
in the one case, use her pilot and keep to the old catechetical 
method, and in the other, “use her own judgment” or “depend 
upon her resources”. In teaching religion she is perfectly willing 
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to use the catechism. It is safe; it is tangible. But what about 
that other factor in character formation, ethics? She has no 
guide here except “her own judgment”. In all the intellectual 
branches she has been fully equipped with a preparation which 
by its very tangibility gives her confidence; here she faces a sub- 
ject which looms up preeminently important before her, which 
she fears for its own sake, for which her preparation has not been 
special or immediate, and which has no special place in the cur- 
riculum and no reckoning made by the examiners. Here then, 
we have on the one hand the teacher trained in scientific special 
methods for all the intellectual branches which she is called upon 
to teach, and on the other hand this most important branch of’all 
education still unharnessed by the Special Method. I am stating 
the case of many teachers who have been accused of indifference 
in this matter. It is not indifference which holds them back, it is 
the very importance of the subject coupled with their own lack 
of tangible preparation, which paralyzes them. 

Besides this internal reason we must admit that there are others 
less dignified operating from without. The surety that there will 
be no account to render the examiners is by no means common, 
although it may exist, since we are all human. Perhaps another 
may be found in the attitude of the teacher above and the teacher 
below ; our teacher realizes that she is only a unit in the system 
after all and is apt to be ground between the upper and the nether 
millstone. Still another source of diffculty is the more intimate 
knowledge of the student mind, which comes to her with psycho- 
logical training. Especially does she know the students’ attitude 
towards mere preaching and their keenness for discerning any 
lack in the preacher. It is not indifference, I repeat, to the im- 
portance of character formation, which holds the Sisters back; 
it is a handicap brought about partly by historical conditions. But 
the situation should be recognized and the handicap removed. 

Until the relief comes and a special method is formulated for 
moral training, all that the conscientious and balanced teacher can 
do is by way of application of the principles of General Method. 
She will, first of all, make conscientious efforts to have her own 
character and personality flawless, cultivate great sympathy and 
insight, keep intellectually a broad horizon, and by meditations 
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upon magnanimity, keep free from pettiness, narrowness and im- 
patience. The religious life is supposed to endow her with all 
high qualities; she realizes that too much has been taken for 
granted. 

The second field for her activity pending the drafting of a 
special method, is the study of the subject-matter of character 
itself, and its best combination in a child’s code. In the study of 
character formation she will find an abundance of literature 
fairly harmonious. Before she has gone far she will probably be 
impressed with one great fact that will loom up before her,—the 
conviction expressed by all writers, Catholics included, that re- 
ligion is only one element in character. It is the largest and most 
important element, of course; but when it is subtracted there is 
still a vast region governed by principle, and it is just this field 
which she has not been in the habit of studying objectively. 

It is well known that a talent which we come by naturally is 
just the talent upon which we meditate least and which we have 
most difficulty in imparting to others. Take for example a 
natural gift for drawing. We are impatient with our pupil, won- 
dering why the working principles of this particular branch are 
not obvious and self-evident to him, and we are almost incapable 
of originating a method to help him to walk over the ground 
which we have covered by flying. On the other hand, in the 
teaching of matter which we acquired with labor, there is man- 
ifested a better knowledge of the difficulties of the way and a 
more thorough scrutiny of the “steps by which we did ascend”. 
So it may be in this field of pure ethics. Perhaps the teacher has 
been taking too much for granted; it may be that her own innate 
facility in practice has made her blind to the fact that it is a 
special field for objective teaching. 

There is no claim made here that ethics constitutes character, 
any more than that a dial constitutes a clock; neither is there 
any claim that ethics can in practice be separated from religion in 
the formation of character, any more than a clock could be a 
clock without its mainspring. What is meant is, that some ad- 
vantage may accrue to character if ethics be scrutinized and per- 
fected in itself, that the hands and the figures as it were, be kept 
in consonance with the inner works. The classification into pure 
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religion and pure ethics will, among other things, correct the 
notion that sin is the only wrong a person can commit. It is the 
only evil for the soul, of course; but character includes the whole 
being. Besides the Commandments there is a whole code of prin- 
ciples to which we owe allegiance. In the observance of this 
code we are concerned not with laws but with principles; not 
with liceity, but with high privilege; not how far we may go 
without committing sin, not with matter for confession, but with 
the highest aspirations of our ideals ; not with the Commandments, 
and not even with the principles of Christian perfection alone, 
but with the perfect development of all the merely human virtues 
as well. 

But if religious motives be not inculcated there is no basis for 
ethical teaching. Even the golden rule of mutual rights and 
duties is not proved by experience to be effectual as an impulse 
for right by the majority. “Love your neighbor as yourself” may 
appeal to some high natures as just and right intrinsically, but 
for the majority its binding force is in the Great Ruler who ut- 
tered it. Religion with its doctrine of accountability to that Great 
Ruler who alone has the authority to give commands, is the only 
basis on which the characters of the majority are formed. In 
the schoolroom, especially in the grammar grades, this principle 
of accountability is the only one which can be universally de- 
pended upon as a lever to move hearts and form character. Even 
in dealing with high school pupils, and indeed even in our own 
lives, the motive of accountability is more potent than the higher, 
nobler motive of making ourselves perfect as our Heavenly 
Father is perfect, that we may be fit to dwell with Him eternally. 

One of the most helpful books on the subject of character, a 
work which teachers might well adopt as a text book, is one 
called The Formation of Character, written by Rev. Ernest R. 
Hull, S. J., editor of the Bombay Examiner. Father Hull’s clas- 
sification of the elements and principles of character is very well 
in accord with modern psychological methods, that is, it is tangi- 
ble and specific. Its author has done teachers an incalculable 
benefit by reaching down the whole subject of character from 
the region of generalities, and putting it in concrete form. 
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Father Hull’s definition of character is a most satisfactory 
working basis. He says that character is “life dominated by 
principles.” Since life is made up of motive and thought as well 
as action, principles dominate both. The necessity for including 
motive is apparent. That one’s family is good, or that one has 
never seen evil, or has never been tempted, or has not the 
courage, or is afraid of public opinion, — none of these external 
motives can be taken as evidence of high character even in the 
purely ethical sense. The root and source of right action is a 
right intention. The will is the connecting link between thought 
and action. It either propels the thoughts and emotions into cer- 
tain lines or consents that they run there naturally. Actions may 
be voluntary or involuntary, consistent or inconsistent with prin- 
ciple; but it is only the voluntarily consistent which are es- 
sentially right, and the voluntarily inconsistent which are essen- 
tially wrong; all others are indifferent and ineffectual so far as 
character formation is concerned. The habit of introspection and 
subjection of the will which is the peculiarity of the training of a 
religious, the habit she has acquired of pitting the will against 


the emotions, qualify her in a peculiar manner for an apprecia- 
tive study of the place of the will in character formation. 


Temperament is a conspicuous element of character in adults, 
in fact, its very keynote; yet a person who habitually yields to 
the excesses of his temperament is immoral. In children the 
temperament is not so prominent. Childhood is a generalized 
condition; special traits are dormant. But it is the teacher’s 
privilege to be on the scene at the first awakening of tempera- 
mental traits and to be able to direct them under the control of 
will and right reason. The teacher realizes that her pupils are 
not all alike, and are not to be treated alike. She knows that the 
naturally choleric child is not always to be blamed for its out- 
bursts of temper; that more indolence must be tolerated in a 
naturally phlegmatic one, especially since incipient heart trouble 
is at the seat of the inertia; and that a child who yields to the 
excesses of his temperament should be helped to fight and over- 
come these weaknesses, not reproved and punished. Each type 
of temperament has its own peculiar passions, and the seven 
“deadlies” are in us all; but character is concerned only with 
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the triumph of the will over both. For it is a teaching of moral 
philosophy that passions are organic and physical; and that it is 
only the yielding to their excesses which constitutes immorality. 

Another element of character, conceded by all, is the element 
of habit. The term is used over against the term temperament 
to bring out the fact that habit is an acquisition rather than an 
inheritance. Isolated acts are relatively unimportant. To be 
characteristic, an action must be habitual. It is the repetition of 
acts going to make habit, which is helpful or hurtful to character. | 

Here, then, are what may be called the four fundamentals of 
character in any individual: — religion first, the stone of the 
corner, which many builders have rejected; a will active and 
strong as well as good; self-control to hold the emotions in check ; 
and the habit of right action. These are prerequisite in any one 
who is to be the subject of character formation. On the side of 
character itself, looked at objectively, it is made up of principles, 
which as Father Hull says, are to character what the Command- 
ments are to our religious life. These principles cover the whole 
range of human activity, physical as well as intellectual, emotional 
and volitional. One’s own chosen collection of principles con- 
stitutes an ideal. 

Father Hull’s ideal is a harmonious combination of the Chris- 
tian, the purely ethical and the practical ideals. He shows clearly 
that the merely ethical differs from the Christian ideal only in 
the one point of intention or motive. The Christian gentleman 
practices ethics from a supernatural motive. 


“Taken comprehensively,” he says, “our aim will be, as far 
as it is practically possible, to equip our subject with all the 
elements of excellence of which human nature is capable. As 
regards physique we want him to be healthy and strong, agile in 
limb and dexterous in the use of his members. In the depart- 
ment of mind, he must be well equipped with suitable knowl- 
edge, bright and intelligent in the use of it, sound, clear and ac- 
curate ‘in judgment, conscious of his own limitations, neither too 
cock-sure nor too diffident, and capable of acquiring fresh 
knowledge as well as making use of the old. We want him to 
be firm and consistent but not too rigid or obstinate; capable 
of making up his mind on reasoned grounds and of adhering 
to his resolution, but also capable of changing that resolution in 
view of better knowledge. In the department of feeling, we 
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want him to be susceptible and delicate without being touchy 
or morbid, and always master of his emotions. In the depart- 
ment of manners, we want him to be refined according to his 
proper status, polite and attractive, genial without the loss of 
proper reserve. In the aesthetic department, we wish for a 
proper standard of taste. In the ethical department, we look 
for sound principles of conduct and a steadfast conformity of 
conduct to those principles. In the department of religion, we 
look for a sane and healthy piety free from fanaticism, and 
a lively faith free from superstition.” 


To these qualities other students add those which go to make 
up what we have come to call “personality”, — singleness of pur- 
pose, foresight, insight and tact, cultivated senses, good speaking 
voice, good physique and carriage, and a brigfit and sunny dis- 
position. 

But the study of the formation of character is divided into three 
parts, and the subject-matter is only one part; the second part is 
the study of the child in the light of the subject-matter. 

The long train of consecutive thought and analysis of the mat- 
ter of character, propelled by the teacher’s own sympathy with 
children and her passionate desire for their improvement, natur- 
ally brings her into a new viewpoint from which to study the 
child’s mind and the child’s code. In fact, to be more accurate, 
from many a point along the line she has had vistas of the goal 
to which it is leading her, and that goal, that point of view is 
emphatically the chilf’s own point of view. For it cannot be 
taken for granted that the child’s mentality is the same as ours, 
or that it is some ideally perfect mentality which we have evolved 
from our inner consciousness. 

When a botanist wishes to obtdin the most perfect, the most 
intimate knowledge of plants, he leaves the dry air of the labora- 
tory with its artificial formality of desks and tables and chairs, 
even his microscope and physiological apparatus, and he goes out 
into the woods ‘and ravines and meadows and gullies, “and lists 
to nature’s teachings”. He examines and studies the effect of 
different soils upon his plants, the differences in water content, 
atmospheric humidity and degrees of sunlight. This branch of 
the science is called by the name of “ecology”, a word whose root 
shows it to be a study of the plants “at home”. And I may as 
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well confess that thisepoint of view is a relatively modern Orie. 
It is the same in classification. In the early days, the botanist was 
content to sit in his library and strive to invent an ideal classifica- 
tion of plants, ignorant of the fact that God had already classified 
them and was waiting for man to discover the natural classifica- 
tion. To the natural classification men are approaching year by 
year, but not without violent wrenches to their preconceived no- 
tions. The same principle holds true in regard to the plant’s 
activities. Men like Grant Allen, assuming that the plant king- 
dom is elaborated according to man’s notion of logic and order, 
have considered themselves qualified to tell us why the plants did 
this or that, why some were sweet-scented or brightly-colored, 
why some had thorns and others none. But these men were get- 
ting their reasons, — making them up, — out of their own minds. 
Wiser ones had the courage to say, “We do not know”; and this 
admission of ignorance was the first step toward knowledge. 

The courage which made that admission possible is backed by 
the same fact which is the foundation of child-study. We have 
admitted that we do not know that apparently simple subject, the 
child mind. Our ignorance in this matter seems the less excusable 
since we have all passed through childhood and experienced its 
difficulties. Perhaps the reason lies in the characteristic uncon- 
sciousness of childhood; we were not aware of our mental dif- 
ficulties and shortcomings in transit. Or it may be due to the 
fact that few persons retain childhood memories. Whatever 
the cause, we have been late in recognizing this important prin- 
ciple, — that the proper point of view of child psychology is the 
child’s mind, not ours; that the child in his own relations, the 
child on his own grounds, the child from his own point of view, 
is the foundation of any successful method in pedagogy. 


Froebel and Montessori have made the strongest appeals for 
scientific and ecological child-study, for observation of the child 
as a physician observes his patient, as Madame Montessori puts 
it, watching for each symptom and meeting it with appropriate 
treatment. Experimental psychology is turning out to be not ab- 
solutely the joke which hilarious criticism predicted. If there 
were no other practical result from it during the next hundred 
years than the Binet-Simon scale for determining intellectual age 
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in children,* it is proved worthy of a permanent place in the 
series of pedagogical sciences. 

Effective child study, then, will be ecological rather than ideal- 
istic, objective rather than subjective. It will embrace the child’s 
whole personality, moral and physical as well as intellectual, and 
will take into proper account his inheritance, his environment and 
his aim. The interrelations of the physical, mental and moral, 
and the recognition of the truth that children inherit traits in all 
three, have all but revolutionized our methods of discipline. 

Just as we surround a blind child with all that makes him feel 
comfortable and happy and take the greatest pains not to hurt his 
feelings, so should we be careful not to cast reproach upon chil- 
dren who are handicapped mentally. It has been made clear that 
many of the cases of mental and moral defectiveness are caused 
by physical difficulties not quite so manifest as blindness, but just 
as real. Near-sightedness and defective hearing are the causes 
of many a child’s mental failure and moral misery; a weak ner- 
vous system is often at the bottom of lack of attention and con- 
centration; and other pathological conditions cause unreasonable 
anger and stubbornness. Strong passions and weak will are in- 
heritances not only in some families. but in whole races, and are 
therefore not to be laid up entirely against the individual child. 

So much for the inheritance of the child. The next point is to 
realize that childhood is a time for piecing together the mental and 
moral machinery, not merely a time for getting knowledge; and 
that the ‘child comes to us from the home with the work begun, 
but not on any set plan. We must be able to determine whether 
the child is in the animal stage of control by impulse or affection ; 
or in the second stage, control by interest ; or whether he has ar- 
rived at the stage where he may be appealed to on the score of 
duty, of being guided by inner motive and principle. Next to the 
work of imparting religious truth, the teacher’s greatest work is 
the formation and strengthening of a good will and a right in- 
tention, — the training and strengthening of the feeling of duty 
as a controlling factor in all activity. In more people than is 
commonly supposed, impulse, the baby stage of the will, persists 


_ *Henry H. Goddard. The Binet-Simon Measuring Scale for Intelligence. Re 
vised Edition. “The Training School,” January, 1910. 
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into manhood and womanhood as the motive for action. Little 
ones in the kindergarten may be permitted to retain this motive 
for awhile, but by degrees the second stage, interest, develops ; 
and with the teaching of religion, the third stage, control by duty 
and high principle, can be developed early. 

Some children come into school with principles fairly formed, 
though only in a general way. Their mothers have instilled into 
their hearts the feelings of self-respect, of honor and honesty. 
They have even framed for them an ideal, —to be a brave and 
kind man like father, to be gentle and modest like our Blessed 
Mother. Here is a pleasant case for the Sister. The sketch of 
the ground-plan is all ready, showing the possibilities and re- 
quirements; she must adjust, correct and amplify the plan, help 
choose the material and build the perfect house. 

On the other hand, especially recently, under the influence of 
pernicious doctrines, some mothers, even Catholic ones, are not 
interfering in any way with the natural instincts and impulses of 
their children. The little ones are not being told about God, nor 
having Him and His Blessed Mother as an influence in their 
childhood; and they never hear the word “don’t”. Such senti- 
mental treatment is analagous to the amateur gardener’s neglect 
to train, prune, thin out and harden his plants, so that they attain 
to a rank tangle of soft, weak, stringy branches unable to with- 
stand the weather changes and unfit to produce fruit. The spoiled 
child is one who has never had his attention called to the necessity 
for self-control, and so impulse has been allowed to attain to a 
rank growth. Self-control is one of the child’s first lessons in 
school. He soon learns that if he expresses himself too loudly, 
his companions laugh at him and his teacher subdues him. But 
these are external motives; the teacher soon begins to show him 
the advantage of self-control from .better motives. Girls es- 
pecially must be looked to in the matter of impulse-control. It is 
well to be governed by the heart if the heart is good; but the re- 
pression which is so prominent a part of a girl’s training tends to 
keep her in the primitive condition of control by impulse. 
“Woman listens to no reason”, says Thackery; “feelings are her 
reason”. And again, “The book of women’s logic is blotted all 
over with tears, and justice in their courts is forever in a pas- 
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sion.” Other writers have graced and amplified the thought ad 
nauseam. Whether the teacher regards this as truth or calumny, 
she will attend to it in her own character and in that of her girls. 


After having taken the calibre of the child to see just how he 
may answer the requirements of being a subject for character 
formation, — the condition of his religious development, of his 
will as far as motive is concerned, his ability for self-control from 
internal motives, and his hopefulness for habit formation, — the 
teacher endeavors now to find out the aim of the child in life, 
what position he is likely to hold in the business world and in 
society. Inheritance frequently determines this, yet the race will 
not progress unless the child improves upon his inheritance. Good 
parents never complain that their children have aspirations be- 
yond their limited sphere. We ought not to blame those who at- 
tempt to rise, especially since we praise those who have risen. It 
is the law of growth and must be met with philosophy rather than 
sentiment. 

We must remember, too, that there are fluctuations in ancestry 
and that the child’s immediate ancestors may not adequately rep- 
resent his possibilities. Atavism is a powerful working principle 
in inheritance. Historical difficulties have surrounded some races 
for a few generations, notably the Irish, who having presented to 
them the alternatives of learning or character, sacrified learn- ; 
ing which they prized highly, for consistence to high principle 
which they believed to be infinitely more precious. They had 
talent, and three or four generations in the gutter have not been 
able to eradicate it. Look for it in their children and you will be 
rejoiced in finding it. 

There is an article in the April number of the Century Mag- 
azine called “The Celtic Tide,” written by Edward Alsworth 
Ross, professor of sociology in the University of Wisconsin. 
After reviewing the history of the great emigrations, Professors 
Ross says: 


“For a while the bulk of the Irish formed a pick-and-shovel 
caste, claiming exclusive possession of the poorest and least 
honorable occupations * * * But the record of their chil- 
dren proves that there is nothing in the stock that dooms it for- 
ever to serve at the tail-end of a wheelbarrow. * * * As 
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compared with their immigrant fathers the proportion of laborers 
among the sons of Irishmen is halved while that of professional 
men is doubled. * * * In thirty leading cities eighteen per 
cent of the teachers are second generation Irish; and there are 
cities where these swift climbers constitute from two-fifths to 
a half of the teaching force.” 


The Germans had never been reduced to the same incredible 
extremities, therefore the contrast between the first and second 
generation Germans in America is not so striking. 

I once heard two little girls in argument. One, went by the 
euphonious name of Leeks; she was a slim, olive-cheeked child, 
dressed in silks and ribbons. The other had one of those long, 
mellifluous Celtic names which have come down from the Middle 
Ages unclipped of the O, a name that a Home Ruler might con- 
jure with when he visualizes the New ‘Kingdom. She had 
freckles, wore a dress. that was neat but made of gingham, and 
she bore herself with more airs and graces than the Lady Leeks. 
Said little Leeks to little O’Shaughnessey: “I would not like my 
mother to see me with you; she says your father used to dig 
sewers. Little O’Shaughnessey was not feazed for an instant. 
Lifting her chin with facile dignity she replied: “My mother says 
you will do for me for a while until things turn out better. My 
daddy’s grandfather was Lord of Innishowen. He was a gentle- 
man, and I am going to be a lady!” 

Much of the so-called “rising” of our Irish youth is merely a 
coming into their own. Their aim is high, whatever it is. Par- 
ents have stood it and can. The duty of the teacher is to foresee 
this and have the child form the character which will suit a high 
position. ; 

But there is no common mould in which to form character. 
Each child must be permitted to keep -his own. God must have 
intended it so. No one thinks of converting buttercups into 
daisies or roses into lilies ; we should miss the buttercups and the 
roses woefully. It is not right for anyone in authority to project 
her pet ideal of character on her subjects; if she does she is mak- 
ing something artificial, straining and warping God’s ideal for 
each individual. Not only will the teacher refrain from the petty 
endeavor to prevent each character, each personality its own pe- 
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culiar play ; she will keep reminding the children that God has His 
own special plan for each of them. Caution is needed even in 
placing models before them. Children should learn that no 
special trait is to be copied outright from a model, but it should 
be studied and tried and modified and fitted in. We admire domes 
on churches, but no one would care to see one on a Gothic build- 
ing. We can admire other folks’ temperaments and dispositions, 
but we must study our own pattern and keep to it, be content with 
cultivating and perfecting our gifts, and acknowledging and ac- 
cepting our limitations. God must have had in mind some special 
and perfect ideal to which I am to attain. He must have admired 
and loved it, else He would not have furnished me with the tools 
with which to achieve it. I ought not to turn aside from this ob- 
ject of His predilection and adopt another model for myself. 
This doctrine is far different from that self-conceit which con- 
verts a youth into a fantastic anomaly. It will inculcate a rever- 
ent self-respect, which is the most perfect balance between those 
two elemental forces in social movement, content and ambition. 
If we could only fit it into our system of rewards and punish- 


ments (for lack of reward is punishment), it would be a great in- 
centive to contentment and cheerfulness among our children while 
they are striving for the best development of their resources. Too 
much wishing for the unattainable either in intellect or personality 
is a fruitful source of humiliating discontent. 


Now let us look at some of the unsuspected obstacles for the 
teacher in her study of the child mind. One of the greatest dif- 
ficulties will be inability to understand the cause. of the child’s 
misapprehensions. Good mothers endeavor to instill high prin- 
ciples into the hearts of their children along with the Command- 
ments, but the children are often unable to cope with the dis- 
tinction between the two. Every teacher knows little girls who 
consider it a mortal sin to listen to a conversation not meant for 
them or even “to talk in ranks” when Sister is not there. Their 
minds are not able to distinguish sin from all the other naughty 
things against which mother and Sister have warned them. 
Wrong is all lumped together in their minds; and one of the re- 
sults is that they accuse themselves of these things in confession. 
This misapprehension is difficult of adjustment in young minds 
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and unadvised efforts may result in forming a false conscience. 
Youth is surrounded by a complex in his environment, there is 
very much coming to his mill, and his intellectual and moral ma- 
chinery are not yet pieced together. His thoughts and especially 
his impressions carry him sometimes past the mark set up for 
him, and often aside from it; his own untrained observations and 
speculations lead to the queerest conclusions, and he needs to be 
oriented continually. Boys and girls of sixteen and over are 
sometimes met with who still suffer from this confusion of the 
whole for one of its parts, wrong for sin, who regard all breaches 
of principle as conscience matter, and who are scandalized at any 
attempt to set them right. For your Catholic child has formed 
the habit of thinking that what is on his conscience must be dis- 
posed of; it is the only way he has of expressing his detestation 
for it. Now with his misconception that all wrong is sin, he will 
make matter for confession out of such things as talking in ranks, 
meanness, or some small failure in respect for his teacher. When 
told that these are not sins, then clearly, to his immature logic, if 
they are not sins, he may be permitted to repeat them. Here is 
where many a teacher has thrown up her hands in déspair and 
retreated from the field; yet desertion at this, the crucial point, is 
dangerous. There should be concise and succinct information 
on this particular difficulty, a clear undetstanding arrived at by 
all the parties concerned, and the child encouraged to follow his 
star even though it be more than a Commandment. If started in 
the opposite direction and led to believe that there is no wrong 
but actual breaches of the Commandments, he may ‘gravitate to 
the low level of just shaving along them and finally breaking 
through. I wonder how much of such misunderstanding under- 
lies the practices of trying to avoid paying trolley fares, breaches 
of contract in misusing transfers, using false weights and meas- 
ures, running the customs, grafting, receiving and paying money 
for votes, taking any unfair advantage of the ignorant and neces- 
sitous, and the fallacy that political economy is outside the juris- 
diction of ethics? 

The failure to understand the child’s impressionistic nature 
and to locate the weak places in his mental machinery leads to 
rash judgments of him, Conscience may be working properly, 
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his will may be good and strong, yet through inability to direct 
the details of his thought mechanism, the end reaction may be 
a formally immoral act. Not all teachers recognize this phenom- 
enon. To give an example: A Sister can scarcely be made to 
see anything excusable in the practice of fighting among boys. 
Almost all Sisters condemn it unqualifiedly, and in this they put 
themselves on a par with the policeman, who has no soul. Let 
them study it out from the boy’s side, and they will find that 
often the boy with the black eye received it in as noble cause, 
so far as his code goes, as did ever battle-scarred hero. Merle 
Coulter, the boy of fourteen who, after refusing to go into the 
lifeboats with the women and children, stood with his father 
at the deck edge of the sinking “Republic” and fought with his 
fists the cowardly men who were pushing the children into the 
water in order to get to the boats first—that boy has counterparts 
in every schoolroom. The girl who is “always saying and do- 
ing the wrong things” may have conscientious motives for what 
she says and does, only her insight and tact have not yet been 
sharpened. Sympathetic teachers understand this phenomenon. 
One has caught and crystallized it in the story called “Some 
Undercurrents in Agnes.’”’* 

Another difficulty comes in the inability to understand ccrtain 
dispositions. The shy and self-conscious disposition is perhaps 
the most difficult as it is the most deceptive. Every student of 
human nature knows that shyness has its roots in self-love; yet 
this knowledge does not suggest any adequate treatment. Still 
another source of deception is the child’s physical appearance. 
It is difficult for some people to realize that the delicacies of 
character do not always show in the skin. Freckles and red 
hair almost always hide brains; and a rough exterior may cover 
a chivalrous gentleman. , 

But lest we become too pessimistic by looking at the difficulties 
only, let us turn to a consideration of some of the helps peculiar 
to our religious schools. The first of these is the full liberty of 
placing before the child the only proper motive for morality; 
the second is the wonderful help of grace. The grace of a 
child’s baptism seems to make him stronger even mentally than 


* Marion Hill. Some Undercurrents in Agnes. McClure’s, November, 1913. 
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others. Rt. Rev. Monsignor Fox of the Trenton Cathedral 
relates an incident of his endeavor to have'a class of seven-year- 
old first communicants appreciate the doctrine that the Jesus 
whom they were to receive was both God and man. Almost 
despairing of making the babies comprehend, he was inspired to 
tell them simply the story of Christ’s falling asleep in the dis- 
ciple’s boat, of the rise of the storm and His awakening, of His 
calming the tempest. . 


“Who can still a temptest?” asked the Father. 

“Only God,” responded the children reverently. 

“What part of the story shows that Christ was God?” 

“His stilling the tempest.” 

“What part shows Him to be man?” 

“He fell asleep.” 

“T guess,” Monsignor adds, when he tells the story, “those 
French and American philosophers who think a child is an ani- 
mal, and can comprehend nothing in the spiritual order, never 
had dealings with baptized children.” 


The other sacraments, penance and Holy Eucharist, which 
they are urged to receive frequently, not only strengthen this 


initial grace but also give them practice in the habit of intro- 
spection, of questioning and scrutinizing their interior motives. 


Then our little practices of what we call “mortification” in 
Lent and Advent are lasting in lessons of self-control practiced 
for the love of God. The practice we all hold to in the class- 
room of making “aspirations” or ejaculatory prayers whenever 
the clock strikes or before a recitation, especially the oft-repeated 
“All for Thee, sweet Jesus !”—besides the religious benefit, who 
can calculate the power of all these for refinement and strength 
of character! 

Our last topic is a consideration of the.best methods and man- 
ner of arranging a series of lessons, the object of which will 
be to have the child see, study, admire, embrace and consistently 
adhere to right principles of action in all departments of his 
being. A Child’s Code might easily be formulated upon Father 
Hull’s requirements. This. might be framed and hung in every 
classroom. Teachers could then set about collecting or com- 
posing a set of stories, games, problems, sayings and even plays, 
each of which would embody some principle of the code, 
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Inspiration often comes from some striking proposition thrown 
out in the form of a challenge. A few years ago a young woman 
told me she was doing work in the graduate school of a great 
university. I had known her as an undergraduate in a Catholic 
college, a brilliant student who never needed to waste energy 
in the “grind” but had always given me the impression that she 
considered it the only motive in life to look pretty and have a 
good time. My attempts to conceal my amazement at hearing 
of her at work, were unsuccessful. 


Finally I said, “How in the world did you decide to do that?” 

“T'll tell you how it was, Sister,” she said. “A year ago last 
June on my last day at Saint E ’s Sister N sent for 
me to go to her office. You know, all the other girls had 
secured positions; I was the only lazy one. I went and found 
her at her desk. She wheeled around, waved her hand ma- 
jestically to a chair and said, ‘Miss B , be seated.’ I sat. 
She folded her hands, faced me with a stern and piercing look 
and began: ‘Miss B—— , rag picking ts an honorable occu- 
pation; but a young woman who leads the life of a social butter- 
fly ts leading a life of crime.” That was only her text, Sister; 
she elaborated it for one hour but I heard nothing more of what 
she said. The text had somehow got past my defenses and was 
blocking up all the roads. It kept buzzing till it almost made 
my head ache and I could pay no further attention to her. She 
must have seen my inattention finally, for with a weary and 
hopeless leok she bade me good-bye and dismissed me. I went 
home and tried to have a good time, but it was spoiled. I went 
to all the dances, shows and ‘house parties, but the acid of that 
text penetrated their being and turned them to sawdust. Look- 
ing at my mirrored reflection when dressed for a ball, the 
horrid thing would cry out at me: ‘Rag picking is an honorable 
occupation; but a young woman who leads the life of a social 
butterfly is leading a life of crime!’ Coming home from a show, 
every character in the play would stand out in my imagination 
and bawl, ‘Rag picking is an honorable occupation’ Sister, I 
kave stood it for a whole year; I can stand it no longer. I must 
get to work.” 


In another year, this young woman entered the community, 
and to-day she is doing her work like the rest of us. She said 
to me the other day, “Sister, I no longer have need for the 
warning, ‘Rag picking is an honorable occupation! ” 
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Stories are now being used in intellectual teaching and their 
use in moral training has been greatly extended. The Moral 
Education League of Great Britain engages professional story 
tellers, men who tell children stories after the model of Our 
Lord’s parables, the object being the inculcation of principle. 
Children’s plays are presented in all the large cities, and the 
best actors and actresses glory in lending their art. Many of 
these children’s plays are built about some strong principle of 
conduct. There is a wide field of children’s fiction for the same 
purpose. Among other writers, Kate Douglass Wiggin, may be 
mentioned as one who is making young folks see the lovable- 
ness and desirability of a good and strong character. 

A teacher’s collection of stories would consist of those which 
would excite admiration for high principles and desire to prac- 
tice them: a story,—let it be a new one—about a boy who kept 
his word, composed and related in a way to excite admiration 
and envy of the boy; a story about a girl who laid aside her 
natural timidity and repugnance, her fear of looking at blood, 
say, and washed and bandaged the wounds of some injured 
person; a story to show Tom, Kitty or Marybelle in a laudable 
effort not to hurt the feelings of Jack or Sue, told in a way to 
bring out admiration for Tom’s action and resolution to imitate 
it; the story of Washington’s brave endurance of cold and 
hunger, dissensions and treachery, put in a manner so graphic 
and enthusiastic as to inspire the listeners to work fortitude into 
their characters ; stories which will excite admiration for prompt- 
ness and decision of character; for exercise of self-control, 
sympathy and kindness; for courtesy and respect aside from 
sycophancy or even affection; for intelligence as distinct from 
mere book knowledge; for exercise of good judgment; for 
strength and fortitude to adhere to what is right and fair. 

But a warning! Don’t draw the moral! Most children are 
more agile than we give them credit for, and we insult their in- 
telligence by pointing out the obvious. Another warning! We 
must eliminate the element of reward in these stories and plays. 
It savors too much of the earthy principle “Honesty is the best 
policy.” Moreover our pupils know or will soon learn that 
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in actual life the good are not always rewarded nor the evil 
punished except by their own consciences. 

If the story as you have told it does not have the desired ef- 
fect, try another one, or try repetition another day. I once had 
a teacher who told us every day for a week, a story about a 
fat man who fell on the ice and cut his nose. The first day 
the fat man looked very ludicrous to us and we laughed up- 
roariously. But the next day there was something about his 
being in a hurry to get the doctor for his sick little girl and 
we began to get within his feelings. The story was varied 
throughout the course of the week; and “statistics have shown” 
that no one in that class could ever laugh at another’s discom- 
fort no matter how awkward or ridiculous. This self-control 
was not forced upon us, is not even difficult to practice. What 
the Sister did was to develop and strengthen our sympathy, to 
make it so agile that it gets on the scene before the desire to 
laugh, and preempts the place against it. 

The stories need not all be fiction. The newspapers abound 
in deeds of bravery, and the biographies of great men and 


women are replete with material. What is needed most, how- 
ever, is the teacher’s spirit and enthusiasm, to arouse the chil- 
dren to emulation, to propel the conduct from within, and to 
“help them make themselves.” Teachers should cultivate the 
dramatic talent; children “adore” it, and will often profit more 
from a “sketch” than from an exhortation. 


In this respect, we might all go to school to the Rev. John 
H. O’Rourke, S. J. A girls’ retreat given by this priest is like 
a three days’ delightful play with character types for dramatis 
personae, Sophie, Kathleen and the others, comporting them- 
selves in realistic fashion; praying, playing and studying; striv- 
ing after high things, or remaining in ridiculous self-satisfac- 
tion; loving Jesus, or ignoring His great love; playing their 
parts in the great tragedy enacted on Calvary; dying, and be- 
ing judged. Never a moral is drawn, but the action follows 
along in logical and inevitable sequence. The effects of such a 
retreat remain in a school for years. 

It is this informal method, then, that we must depend upon 
at present for character building; but we must beware of mis- 
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taking informality for indefiniteness, for to the modern trained 
teacher, indefiniteness is apt to spell indifference. The prin- 
ciples of ethics must be inculcated as well as love for God and 
obedience to His Commandments. If there is any truth in the 
oft-repeated charge that our children are lacking in the social 
virtues, it may be due to the fact that the time which we devote 
to pure religious training is, in the other schools, devoted to 
mere ethics. Ethics may be a finish to real worth, or it may be 
a cloak to cover hideousness. The religious effort is focussed 
upon the genuine grain of the wood; but it would be a lack of 
foresight and economy to allow raw wood, even the finest ebony, 
to go without a polish. The proper emphasis of one feature 
ought not to be construed into meaning neglect of any other. 
“This should be done, but that other should not have been left 
undone.” 

To summarize: Our teachers are thoroughly imbued with 
the importance of moral training, but they feel the need of a 
tangible syllabus on the subject. While waiting for the draft- 
ing of such a syllabus, they will use the informal method in the 
form of stories, games, sayings, problems and plays, the object 
of which will be to make the children see, admire, study, em- 
brace and consistently adhere to right principles of action in all 
departments of their being. 





{ 


TO WHAT EXTENT CAN THE PARISH SCHOOL BE 
USED AS A SOCIAL CENTER? 
SISTER MARY JOHN, ORDER OF MERCY, MT. ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


Among students of education and among social workers, the 
belief prevails that many defects which characterize our social 
and industrial institutions are the result of a mistaken concept 
implanted in children by their teachers as to what should be 
sought for in life. Close observers also perceive that these 
defects and others which even mar human character itself, have. 
until recently been emphasized quite universally in the educa- 
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tional systems of our country. The schools of the past and most 
of those of to-day have devoted themselves to the task of giving 
children such knowledge as would enable them to engage suc- 
cessfully in the customary vocations of life, and personal success 
has been the goal ever held before the youthful mind. 

This constant emphasis upon the importance of personal suc- 
cess unless safeguarded by careful religious training, tends subtly 
to the development of selfish desires that lead the individual to 
disregard the interests of others in the pursuit of personal ends; 
and that lead to unsocial attitudes and to unfriendly rivalries and 
ill-feelings and to wrong doings of every kind. The constant 
encouragement given to personal ambition for personal triumph 
and personal reward, tends to develop a desire similar to that 
possessed by the criminal offender, who in seeking his personal 
gratification, gives no proper regard or consideration to the 
relation of his acts or of his course to the welfare of others or 
to the welfare of society. Nearly all and perhaps all evil is 
due to this desire for personal advantage or gratification, re- 


gardless of the welfare of others; and for the development of 
this desire in the form of purely self-centered ambitions, the 
teachers of children whether in the schools or the homes, have 
been in large measure responsible. It has become evident that 
the importance of developing the social nature of the child has 
been insufficiently considered. 


The development of selfish tendencies must be prevented by 
the awakening of social interests and of the spirit of fairness 
and right; and through awakening recognition on the part of 
each of the consideration due his neighbor. The development 
of these desirable attributes and attitudes can be furthered by 
developing wider friendships, and through the wider sharing of 
common pleasures, joys and occupations. The social nature de- 
velops and with it the spirit of fair play and equity, as whole- 
some common interests arise. Thus the individual becomes un- 
willing to take unfair advantage of his neighbor, and personal 
ambitions become so developed or readjusted as to conduce to 
harmony and progress. 

The opportunities which the schools can provide for the awak- 
ening of social interests, and for the arousing of social spirit and 
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for the laying of foundations for healthy social relations, are 
so vast that leading educators are already looking to the ex- 
tension of the functions of the schools until they become educa- 
tional institutions in a far broader sense than hitherto. The 
social center work is, in brief, a movement to utilize in various 
ways outside of regular school hours the school building and 
equipment for the benefit of the entire community. It is the 
expression of the growing idea “that the school should minister 
to other needs of the community besides the purely educational.” 

In his book on Social Aspects of Education, Mr. Irving King 
points out that it is not implied that the education of the chil- 
dren is not a true social service, but rather that with small ad- 
ditional expense the school plant may be adapted to other im- 
portant services which are also broadly educational. It is in this 
idea of the school as a social center that the whole modern evo- 
lution in education finds its completion. The school building 
becomes not merely a place for educating the young, it is the 
place where the whole community educates itself, adults as well 
as children. The school is made the home of lectures, of con- 
certs, of reading rooms and of many other forms of community 
culture and innocent amusement. The Ninth Annual Report 
of the New York State Education Department contains an ar- 
ticle on “The Use of School Buildings,” in which the Third 
Assistant Commissioner of Education, says: “The question of 
an extended use of school buildings out of school hours for all 
educational purposes which will promote the common enlight- 
ment of the people is at present agitating the public mind.” Pri- 
vate association organized to aid in the improvement of the social, 
moral and political condition of society are giving the subject 
much attention and have been the means of focussing the pow- 
erful influence of the public press of the entire country on the 
general uplift which society might receive through this agency. 
Mr. Finnegan plainly shows that no legislation is necessary to 
accomplish the ends desired, but that the people have failed to 
grasp this great opportunity for the betterment of their social 
and intellectual standards, and furthermore that the leaders of 
social progress among the people have not created a demand 
for such use of these buildings. “The people themselves who 
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are to be directly benefited by this work should be enthused and 
aroused to the necessity of taking advantage of these privileges.” 

The important question, therefore, for us is, in what way may 
our parish schools with their splendid equipment and their fine 
organizations, be utilized so that they can be a still greater force 
in the proper equipment of our youth to meet the struggle which 
will confront them in the active duties of life, and how can they 
be further utilized to assist the members of our parishes who 
stand in imminent need of the improvement and encouragement 
in life which this force, if properly directed, could give them? 

1. Let the leaders in this social progress movement encourage 
the work by giving assistance in perfecting study clubs, lecture 
courses, reading circles, etc., for both the young people and for 
the men and women. 

2. Make all instruction in the schools available for evening, 
Saturday and vacation courses. These courses need not neces- 
sarily be free as many people will be willing to pay a reasonable 
fee for the privilege of pursuing such study. 

3. Devote specific evenings for the general amusement of the 
young people, providing such wholesome entertainment as young 
people generally enjoy. 

4. In the smaller towns revive the spelling school and make 
the schoolhouse a center at which discussions on the problems 
of life may take place, and where books may be procured from 
the library and where young people may congregate for social 
purposes. 

It has been estimated that more than one-half of the children 
enrolled in the schools of our cities come from homes which 
have no facilities for providing amusement or recreation of any 
kind. There is no place except upon the street or some worse 
place where large numbers of these young people may meet for 
study, for general reading or for amusement. Every school build- 
ing in the sections of a city where these children live should afford 
these privileges after the school hours. There should be study 
rooms and reading rooms provided with good current magazines 
and other literature. There should be general amusement rooms 
properly equipped and all under proper supervision and open 
the entire year. 
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These few suggestions in regard to making our parish schools 
social centers must find their development and practical value by 
taking into consideration the social status of the community and 
the environment of each-school. Thus by means of the evening 
classes, lecture courses, musical programs, scientific, historical 
and social societies, the work of our parish schools may be duly 
supplemented and brought to its full fruition. 





DEAF-MUTE SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
TuEspay, June 30, 2:30 P. M. 

The meeting was opened with Rev. F. A. Moeller, S. J., pre- 
siding. The regular secretary, Rev. S. Klopfer being absent, 
the chair appointed a substitute. 

A paper, “Why Educate the Deaf? How and Where?” by 
members of the Deaf-Mute Conference, was read by Father 
Moeller and discussed by Rev. M. R. McCarthy, S. J. It was 
strongly advised that those working with the deaf should try to 
interest others that they might teach catechism to children of 
the State schools. Father McCarthy was requested to com- 
plete the list of distinctively Catholic “signs” for publication with 
the paper read. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, July 1, 9:30 A. M. 
Rev. M. R. McCarthy, S. J., read Rev. M. M. Gerend’s ex- 
cellent and encouraging paper, “Twenty-Five Years with the 
Deaf.” In the discussion which followed private chapels and 
Catholic societies for the deaf were considered, resulting in the 
conclusion that the advantages far outstripped the disadvantages. 
THIRD SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, July 1, 2:30 P. M. 
Rev. Eugene Gehl’s interesting paper, “Field Work for the 
Deaf”, was read by a Sister of the Mission Helpers. This led 
to the discussion of the advantages of having priests who devote 
their whole time to the deaf. 
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“Our Experience with Methods”, a paper by Sister Con- 
stantia, was read by a Sister of St. Joseph. The subject of 
instilling a love for reading was strongly insisted on, and the 
practicability of placing older boys in public technical schools 
was considered. 


FOURTH SESSION 
TuHursbAy, July 2, 9:30 A. M. 

The deaf child, its character and temperament, as influenced 
by its environment, was discussed. 

A motion was made by Father McCarthy and seconded by 
Father Moeller that a resolution be drawn urging pastors whose 
parishes include State Schools for the Deaf, to interest them- 
selves in the spiritual welfare of the Catholic deaf children. 

A motion made by Father McCarthy was seconded and unani- 
mously carried that the president, Father Moeller, S. J., be re- 
elected for the coming year; also that the secretary pro. tem. be 


elected secretary for the year. The meeting adjourned. 
Sister M. XavertA, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Secretary. 





TWENTY-FIVE YEARS WITH THE DEAF 


REVEREND M. M. GEREND, RECTOR ST. JOHN’S INSTITUTE, 
ST. FRANCIS, WIS. 

Away back in 1889 while yet a young priest active in the 
missionary field of southwestern Wisconsin, I was called by the 
Most Rev. Archbishep -Heiss, of Milwaukee, to take charge of 
the Catholic Normal School and Pio Nono College, whose rector 
had resigned. The institution for the deaf, known as the 
Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, which lay within easy 
reach, had been closed for want of proper support. It pained 
me to see the vacated building which had been intended for so 
noble a purpose and I became anxious to reopen it. With this 
in view I wrote a letter to Archbishop Heiss who at this time 
was in La Crosse taking a much needed rest in a hospital con- 
ducted by Franciscan Sisters. He was too sick to write and 
in his stead the saintly Bishop of La Crosse answered. And it 
was this letter, dictated by Arshbishop Heiss and written by 
Bishop Flasch that filled me with enthusiasm and gave me the 
necessary courage at a time when the outlook for success was 
dreary and the move in the estimation of many was even con- 
sidered foolhardy. ‘The Archbishop,” wrote Bishop Flasch in 
that memorable letter, “not only gives you his permission to re- 
open the Institution for the Deaf but is extremely pleased to 
learn of your intention. He considers the work for the un- 
fortunate deaf a most important one, and directs me to tell you 
that you have his blessing and support. I, too, join the Arch- 
bishop in wishing you Godspeed and every success. We will both 
do for you what we can.” And they did. 

Archbishop Heiss died soon after, and the little he had in 
worldly goods he gave to me for the education of the deaf; and 
some time later when good Bishop Flasch died he, too, remem- 
bered the deaf leaving them a fair share of what little he had 
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saved. They were true and faithful friends to the last and to 
their good will and prayers the success of the work at St. John’s 
Institute must be largely attributed. 

I was more than busy now for besides having charge of the 
College and Institute, I attended a mission about one hundred 
miles away (at Middleton, Wis., where I was building a new 
church), taught classes, and helped at intervals the pastors of a 
number of churches all of whom had no assistants in those days. 
It stands to reason that under such trying circumstances I had 
not much time to devote to the deaf. 

St. John’s Institute, as I had re-named the institution, though 
having its own building, was practically only an annex to the 
college at this time; it had no treasury of its own, and no chapel, 
and the poor deaf some of whom were rather young and delicate 
were placed under the necessity of attending Mass at the college. 
They came to an early Mass, about six o’clock in the morning, 
and in the winter when it was cold and the snow deep, this 
was a hardship. Then I built a chapel, the means for which 
I collected from kind people in Milwaukee, and in honor of my 
best friend, I called it the Archbishop Heiss Memorial Chapel. 
It was a beautiful one and worthy of the name. 


The day of dedication (September 1oth, 1893) was one of 
the happiest in my life. Most Rev. F. X. Katzer, D. D., then 
Archbishop of Milwaukee, who like his predecessor was also a 
staunch friend of the deaf, performed the ceremony, assisted by 
his chancellor, the Right Rev. Msgr. A. Zeininger. The chapel 
being too small for the great concourse of people, high Mass 
was celebrated in the open air (for which purpose an altar had 
been erected on the veranda of the institution) by Rev. N. 
Kersten, who at the time was chaplain of the Orphan Asylum. 
Rev. M. J. Lochemes, later my successor in the rectorship of the 
college, preached the German sermon, and Rev. J. N. Naughten 
of St. John’s Cathedral, Milwaukee, the English. The singing 
was rendered by a choir composed of members of different 
Milwaukee church choirs. The Te Deum in which all present 
joined, accompanied by a brass band, formed the grand finale 
of the solemn services of that glorious day, one of the most 
important in the history of St. John’s Institute. The poor deaf 
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now had a chapel of their own, and the Eucharistic Lord dwelt 
with them under the same roof; and from that day forward 
there was a marked improvement in the life and success of an 
institution which had always been dear to the hearts of many, 
but which for the want of means and other adverse circum- 
stances, was threatened with dissolution and death. And as it 
grew and developed, I soon recognized that it needed a head 
of its own, a manager who could give it all his time and atten- 
tion; and I resolved to speak to the Archbishop, and with his 
consent separate it from the college and place it on its own 
feet. He agreed with me and gave his blessing to the new 
venture. This was in 1895. After severing my connection with 
the college I made the cause and education of the deaf my life 
work. 


Now all kinds of problems confronted me. There was no 
diocesan support, and donations from friends at the time few 
and small; yet the building had to be improved, and its doors 
thrown wide open whether such that entered were able to pay 
board and tuition or not. Upon me devolved this duty of support, 


or it would go under; and I determined right there and then with 
the help of God and under the patronage of St. John whose holy 
name had given speech to his father, Zacharias, that I would 
do my utmost; and at once I set about to bring the noble work 
before the people and to open up channels that eventually would 
furnish permanent aid. I lived in the same house- with 
the deaf and my quarters were primitive and simple. I used 
the sewing room in common with the children; it was my 
study, dining and sleeping room, and in my absence it was 
occupied by the little busy workers. However, we got along 
charmingly. Of course, there were times when I was some- 
what lonely, but I was never disheartened; I had the conviction 
that I was engaged in a good, a most necessary work and felt 
in my heart that God in His good time and way would come to 
my rescue. And He did. 

An art institute, managed by a corporation, which manufac- 
tured church furniture, for a number of years gave employment 
to the larger boys, whose wages contributed largely to our mater- 
ial support, but it was not a lasting success. 
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One evening in the month of November, when all had retired, 
and I sat alone making plans for the future, and building air 
castles, a thought came to me which to an extent at least solved 
the problem. A copy of a book called Chatter-Box, a sort of 
Christmas annual, which lay before me, suggested a Catholic 
Christmas book for children. The idea appealed to me at once, 
and the next day I went to work on the project. I called upon 
a leading publishing house in Milwaukee and asked for the loan 
of cuts, representing child-life. I then wrote short juvenile 
stories, using the nom de plume “Uncle Matt;” I visited some 
of the larger cities of the State of Wisconsin and took group 
pictures of Catholic children, under divers titles, such as “The 
Altar Boys,” “The Little Mothers,” etc.,— which also were to 
serve as illustrations, creating in this way an interest and a 
market for the book all over the State. And soon the material. 
for my first Christmas book, to which I gave the name Good 
Child, was ready. The boys at St. Amelian’s Orphan Asylum 
of St. Francis, Wis., were at the time engaged quite extensively 
in the printing business, doing creditable work; and to them 
I entrusted my first literary production. In a few days the 
first proof appeared for correction and less than a week all 
was ready for the bindery. Then something happened that 
might have put a damper on my ardor. 

It was the evening of the eleventh of December, and the fiercest 
storm.of the season raged. There was nothing to disturb the 
peace within the many institutions at St. Francis, but the howl- 
ing wind as it found its way down the chimney. Contentedly 
we all sat at the supper table eating our frugal meal and talking 
about the occurrences of the day when suddenly the heavens 
assumed an aspect as bright as day, and we were apprised of 
the fact that the Orphans’ home was on fire. Soon, too, I 
learned that the Good Child upon which I had spent 'so much 
time and in which so much hope centered, had become a prey 
of the flames. But I was not discouraged; with a will I again 
took up the work. There was no time to lose. Christmas was 
near and the book must be on the market then; and soon a new 
edition was reproduced out of the .matter gathered from the 
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charred leaves which were found in the debris after the night 
of the fire. 

The fire proved a blessing in disguise. All the Milwaukee 
papers took up the mournful plaint and informed the public of 
the great loss sustained by the deaf-mutes, whose bread-winner 
the book was to be. They assured the people also of the fact 
that the book would appear without fail before Christmas, and 
begged them to be sure and secure a copy of the limited edition 
which would be on sale at a certain bookstore. This had the 
desired effect; it advertised the book, and brought to the notice 
of the people the fact that our institution was deserving and 
depended for its support largely upon the charity of the public. 
And when the Good Child appeared three days before Christ- 
mas upon the counter of the bookstore there was such a rush 
that an officer was necessary to keep order and give the clerks 
a chance to attend to customers who stood in line for almost 
half a block. In a few weeks an edition of five thousand was 
sold out. Our business was now established and the following 
year I got out an English and a German book, both of which 
found a ready market. 

Then my ambition grew and I wrote to all the Catholic 
authors in the country, whose addresses I could ascertain, re- 
questing them to furnish me contributions for a set of books 
to be published for the benefit of poor deaf-mutes, under the 
name of Fireside Tales by Catholic Authors. The cause appealed 
to many and they responded and charged me nothing for their 
services. And yet I could not satisfy the demand; and I de- 
termined to publish a quarterly under the name of The Deaf 
Mutes’ Friend Family Library, and to take subscriptions for the 
year, which later on I did. 

And now I was in the publishing business for good. The 
annual output and sale of books, in paper and cloth binding, 
ranging from 15,000 to 20,000, together with the advertisements 
netted an amount that enabled the institution to make both 
ends meet. 

In the year 1908 at the urgent request of the most Rev. Arch- 
bishop Messmer, I permitted our publication to be consolidated 
with Our Young People, a monthly magazine which through the 
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premature death of its first editor, Rev. Francis P. Reilly, had be- 
come an orphan, and which for a few years I had chaperoned to 
prevent it from getting into wrong hands. And to-day Our 
Young People, the Deaf-Mutes’ Friend, champions the cause of 
God and His Church in behalf of poor deaf-mutes, under the 
auspices of St. John’s Institute. 

In the course of time with the assistance of heaven and the 
help of friends I succeeded in building up quite an institution, 
and paying all the debts. But the worry and the care began to 
tell on me and I was advised to take a vacation. I disliked even 
to think of it; I had been in the harness so long that the bare 
thought of being obliged to drop everything made me nervous. 
Yet it had to be. Then I got ready to take a trip abroad with 
my good mother who was anxious to see Rome and the Pope and 
to visit once more the place of her birth in far away Austria. 
Before leaving I gave my last orders to those who would have 
charge, and still remembering the fire of the orphans’ home and 
the trouble and work it caused me, I said: “Be sure and take 
good care that there be no fire.” I went, and I was gone but 
a few days when St. John’s went up in a blaze and all that 
years had built up was destroyed in a few hours. 

Again the Milwaukee papers hurried to the rescue and this 
time with even greater results than before. Even before I re- 
turned donations began to pour in and ever after the number 
of friends who appreciated the work done at St. John’s, increased, 
and soon like a phoenix from its ashes, the new St. John’s 
arose. And to-day we have an institution which is second to 
none, a building equipped with all modern improvements; a 
faculty consisting of three priests, one lay teacher and nine 
Sisters, all devoted and zealous in their lifework; and last but 
not least, we have practically no financial troubles to worry and 
perplex us. God be thanked. But our success has not only 
been one of material nature. This fall it will be twenty-five years 
since I began to further the cause of the deaf and to rule the 
destinies of St. John’s Institute, and during this time we have 
educated many poor deaf-mutes, who’ if it had not been for our 
institution would have been lost to the faith. We have never 
turned away a poor applicant, and many have been poor. We 
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have at present, and have had for years, an average attendance 
of ninety students, and figuring our rate for board and tuition 
even as low as twelve dollars per month, over one-half have 
paid nothing. 

We can also say that such who have remained with us long 
enough to receive a proper Christian education have, as a rule, 
been a credit to their alma mater, and while they are in many 
instances setting their hearing brethren a pace in spiritual life, 
some have achieved great success in the material world. Two 
boys have gained more than ordinary fame as artists and 
arrested the eye of art critics by their productions; and two 
girls have joined the band of virgins who will follow the Lamb, 
and are now happy as pious Franciscan religious. Let this 
suffice. Looking back upon the past twenty-five years, I can 
only say that they have been spent in a worthy cause, and if 
God gives me health and strength I will try to be useful many 
more years in this noble work —the Catholic education of the 
deaf, grander than which there is none. 

* * * 


And now I would make a few suggestions based on my ex- 
perience with this unfortunate class; and while I do not presume 
to know it all I feel that I am entitled to an opinion on this 
phase of educational work, and I candidly hope that my remarks 
will not be taken amiss but prove helpful to my co-laborers and 
the cause which has assembled us here to-day. 

1. I am often asked to what I attribute the success of St. 
John’s Institute, and it is the material success they mean. Well 
to be candid, I attribute it in a great measure to our front door 
which has always been open for the poor deaf who applied for 
admission. It is soon noised about that one is charitable and 
charity begets charity. Then too it has been open to those who 
are interested in our work and who come to see what we are 
doing and how we do it. There is always some one at St. John’s 
who will make it possible to give his time and attention to a 
visitor. And thus we make friends and we usually keep them by 
remaining in touch with them. We accord all callers a hearty 
welcome, and I will try by relating an experience to illustrate 
how this works out. 
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One day an old gentleman came to see the school. He was 
a farmer and rather abrupt in his manner. I admitted him. 
After seeing the house he expressed a desire to visit the class- 
rooms. He seemed very much interested and stayed for dinner, 
and evening found him with us still. To say the truth he taxed 
my patience, but his interest in the poor children gave me 
courage. Before leaving he asked me for a blank check, and he 
sat down and wrote out a draft for four thousand dollars. 
What might have happened if I had not been friendly and 
courteous and hospitable? 

Another reason why we are successful is because we keep 
down expenses and make every dollar count. We are careful 
in buying, and do whatever work we can do ourselves. There 
is no waste of material, or time, or effort. The girls perform 
the household duties within; and the boys without, even to an 
extent of doing much of the building. But what means more 
than all the rest, we have practically no salaries to pay. Our 
faculty of thirteen receives only $1,300 per annum, which 
hardly pays for their clothing. They are in the work not for 
the money it may bring them, but to educate their unfortunate 
fellowmen and save souls for heaven. 

2. Another question that is sometimes asked is, why I prefer 
the oral method to the manual. I would say, for many reasons. 
I will not dwell upon the great pleasure it gives parents to 
hear for the first time from the mouths of their children, their 
own flesh and blood, the endearing terms “father” and “mother” ; 
neither will I point out the benefits derived from articulation and 
lip-reading —even if it be done rather imperfectly —in the 
home circle, where such who dwell can soon acquire a knack of 
getting along with the deaf; I will only call attention to the one 
great advantage of the system, viz., the aid it gives to the 
teacher in giving correct language to the pupils. It is next to 
impossible in my estimation to do this in the manual system 
which permits the use of signs; for the simple reason that 
stress is usually placed on that sign which contains the leading 
idea and grammar is neglected, and as a consequence, language 
is defective and incorrect; so much so, that it is at times im- 
possible to understand it when put in writing. Not so with 
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the oral system. Where this is used the deaf learn the language 
as hearing children do, with the exception that the eye must take 
the place of the ear, and though the articulation may be of 
little use outside the home they can express themselves in 
writing in a manner that appeals. After all, signs are of no 
use to the deaf in conversation with the hearing people; they 
must have recourse to writing and the more grammatical this 
language the better for all. 

3. The question of special chapels for the deaf and of organ- 
izing them into separate parishes, has been spoken of a great 
deal lately by some who are zealous but who I think are carried 
away by an undue enthusiasm. I would never advocate a move 
in this direction, neither would I encourage the use of signs 
in the confessional, because all this has a tendency to make 
the deaf clannish and to separate them from their hearing 
brethren. Where this is done, they are very apt to imagine that 
they need only attend Mass when held in their chapel and to 
go to confession when a priest is at hand who can sign to them. 
They can make their confession just as well, if not in a more 
satisfactory manner to all concerned, in writing, and can make 
it to any priest who can read the language in which they have 
been instructed; and they will cheerfully do it, if this practice 
has obtained at the Catholic school they attended. All who are 
graduates from St. John’s do it, and priests have no difficulty 
in getting along with them. 

4. Now as to schools for the deaf, I would say that there 
has been a sad neglect in this matter in the past, but of late 
years an interest is being worked up by the Catholic Deaf-Mute 
Conference, and Catholic schools are being established in many 
parts; and the danger at present is that we may overdo it, i. e. 
call into life too many schools. It is an easy matter to start a 
school, but to be able to support it, to acquire the needed teach- 
ing force and to have a sufficient attendance to warrant the 
outlay and the effort —all this should be well considered. I 
believe in fewer and better schools, and not in dotting the entire 
country with them. 

Again, I would cast my lot for the boarding schools in pref- 
erence to the day schools; not because I underestimate the value 
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and influence of the home, but because I believe that the deaf 
are usually neglected in even the best of homes, treated as in- 
feriors to the hearing brothers and sisters, pushed to the back- 
ground, and allowed to develop in a manner that is detrimental 
to them. A _ well-conducted boarding school where home-life 
is a feature, and children do not only study and play but attend 
to Christian and domestic duties and perform other work, 
where the motto is Ora et labora, there the deaf will acquire 
an all-around education that makes for independence, which 
enables them to stand on their own feet and take up successfully 
the battle of life. 


Furthermore, I cannot grow enthusiastic over a so-called 
higher education for the deaf; a good ordinary education in the 
most necessary branches, I think, ought to suffice, except for 
very good reasons. They cannot attain to professional life and 
must, as a rule, perform menial work, and it is a mistake to 
give them an education that will tempt them to look down 
upon honest labor performed in the “sweat of the brow”. 

A word of encouragement to those who are engaged in bring- 
ing light and cheer into the silent world will be in order. The 
work they perform is the work of Him who has declared, “Let 
the little ones come unto Me, and prevent them not for of such 
is the kingdom of heaven.” It is the work that Jesus per- 
formed when during His sojourn upon earth He laid His hands 
upon the sick and suffering and by a word or touch restored 
them to health and sight and speech. On many occasions He 
met the deaf-mutes, but on none did He pass them by. In- 
variably He helped them. All benefactors of this unfortunate 
class, be they instructors or contributors to the cause, are like 
so many apostles who indirectly preach the gospel to the poor, 
dispelling from their minds the gloom and uncertainty which 
makes them miserable and disconsolate ; like good shepherds they 
lead back to the fold the lost sheep, extricate them from sin 
and peril and make heaven rejoice. They are angels who hover 
over suffering humanity, feeding the hungry, giving to the 
thirsty, clothing the naked, sheltering the homeless, soothing the 
weary, instructing the ignorant, warning the sinner, ever per- 
forming the most sublime work possible here below. The poor 
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deaf-mute who a few years ago came to the school ignorant and 
half-witted, a fit object of pity and compassion and a burden 
to his family, now leaves it well-instructed, a good Christian and 
citizen, and a useful member of society. He who was sullen 
is now cheerful, conversing with his hearing brethren by hand 
or mouth; he who was in the way is now seen side by side with 
others in the work-shop or office, competing with them for an 
honest living; he who knew naught about God and eternity is 
now found on his knees in the church, at the feet of the priest 
or at the sacred rails, repenting for his sin, receiving God and 
praying for his benefactors. 

In conclusion, my dear friends, permit me to remove, as it 
were, the curtain that separates this world from the next. Take 
a glance at the beautiful beyond, the place prepared for all the 
children of God; behold in the midst of the choirs of angels and 
saints the deaf-mutes made happy by our efforts; yes, behold 
these mouths which were silent here below, chanting the praises 
of God forever! What greater satisfaction or reward can we 
work for? The thought that our feeble efforts have been instru- 
mental in bringing about this happy result, the thought that we 
have assisted them in reaching their eternal destination — this 
thought, I say, must inspire us to do even more in the future, 
must encourage us to work till every deaf-mute of Catholic birth 
can attend a Catholic school. 


FIELD WORK FOR THE DEAF 


REVEREND EUGENE GEHL, MISSIONARY FOR THE DEAF, 
ST. FRANCIS, WISCONSIN 


Under the caption of “St. John’s Institute and its Work for the 
Deaf” Father Klopfer a few years ago explained to this assem- 
blage of educators the system employed in the Institute at St. 
Francis. It now becomes a pleasing task to tell you the interest- 
ing features of the writer’s personal connection with St. John’s 
Institute for the Deaf, as missionary, or clerical field agent. 
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Societies and individuals engaged in the organized work of 
charity, recognize the necessity of a person devoting his time 
exclusively to field activity. “If you want business, you must 
go after it,” says the shrewd salesman, and Catholics wishing to 
control their charitable activity and the social work among the 
masses, must go out, seek, and find the worthier objects of 
charity, and at the same time gather means to continue the up- 
lift of neglected or fallen mankind. Ever since the writer's 
appointment as missionary to St. John’s Institute for the Deaf 
five years ago he has been engaged in this field work, the 
methods and experiences of which this paper will relate. 

The missionary’s first duty is to make known to and convince 
the hearing world of the necessity of a Catholic education and 
training for the deaf. He must then persuade the parents of 
deaf children to send their defective offspring to the Catholic 
school, and he must also appeal for help to carry on the aposto- 
late among the deaf. Upon his arrival in a city he first visits 
the pastors to inquire if they know of any deaf within their 
parishes. Oftentimes he finds that lay people can better tell 
of the existence of such afflicted children than the parish priests, 
for the parents will in some cases conceal from their priest the 
presence of such a defective child. Prominent men, even city 
officials, often lend valuable assistance in locating a deaf child 
and encouraging the parents to send it to the Catholic school. 
Others, hearing the purpose of his visit in their city, call at 
the parsonage and leave desired information. Following such 
a clew he may travel a great distance, probably to find a feeble- 
minded child. People easily confound the feeble-minded with 
the deaf, or associate them with that class of defectives. 


The writer found the local priests ready to accompany him to 
the home of a deaf child, introduce him and explain his mission. 
This makes the task easier and more agreeable, for then the 
people are apt to take kindlier to him. If the mother’s confidence 
is won, half the battle is over, for she is usually eager to further 
her deaf child’s welfare. This first visit is merely preparatory. 
for having gained the mother’s confidence he faces another 
obstacle, the objections of the father. The call of the missionary 
is an event in the life of the mother, and as soon as the father 
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returns from work he is told of the visitor and his mission. He 
immediately becomes skeptical and therefore the missionary need 
not’ expect a hearty welcome but be prepared to answer many 
objections and remove many doubts and prejudices. If the deaf 
child attended the State school for the deaf, the writer found 
it a difficult task to convince the father and mother of the 
necessity of a Catholic training for their afflicted one. As far 
as they can judge the child has made considerable mental prog- 
ress and that. is all they consider. Little do they seem to care 
if their child makes any progress in virtue or not. The in- 
fluence of the school without religion or with anti-Catholic 
tendencies, has a blighting effect upon the religion of the child 
and its parents. The deaf themselves are opposed to a change 
for they are shrewd enough to realize that at a Catholic school 
they are not free to enjoy themselves as unbridled children de- 
sire; they know that the purpose of the school is not to give 
them a good time and that at the Catholic school they cannot 
mingle with the opposite sex as they like. Sometimes, too, a 
hatred toward priests and Sisters has been instilled into them 
during their training which finds expression in many ways sad 
to witness. 

A personal experience serves to illustrate the above. A young 
lady who had previously attended a State school was, through 
the writer’s efforts, brought to St. John’s Institute. She re- 
mained with us two years and made considerable progress which 
greatly pleased her parents upon her arrival at home. During 
the summer it happened that the writer passed through the city 
in which she lived. The residence can easily be seen from the 
train. As he approached he stepped out upon the vestibule of 
the coach to wave them greetings, if perchance he might see 
any of the folks. As expected, they were on the lawn and the 
first to recognize him was the deaf girl, but the writer was 
sorry, for her signs were very discouraging. She told him to 
stay out of the city, for she did not want to go to the Catholic 
school. This was very disappointing, for the writer knew what 
great sacrifices her teachers had made in her behalf. Two years 
of persistent work could not offset the poison imbibed. before 
she came to us. At the beginning of the next term her parents 
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compelled her to return, and during her third term the haughty 
and proud spirit was broken. The benign influence of religion 
won the battle, although through a stubborn fight, and she now 
attends carefully to her religious duties. Many, however, are 
more susceptible to the influence of the school and association 
with things and people Catholic, and readily drop their bitter- 
ness and prejudices. 

Referring again to the missionary’s visit with the father, it 
is obvious to every one that among many things ‘discussed the 
money question plays an important part. The question naturally 
asked is: “How much does it cost?” Being told the small 
amount, many answer: “But we cannot pay that.” It is then 
the missionary’s task to ascertain if that is true and to what ex- 
tent. The policy of the Institute allows him to accept a poor 
child free of charge. He is wont if they are not too poor to 
ask the parent to state how much he feels he can in conscience 
pay toward his child’s education, and generally a small rate is 
agreed upon. The experience of the field worker makes this 
necessary, for as long as the parents agree to pay a certain sum 
it serves as a tie that binds them to their child. Authorities 
of schools must be on their guard, for the modern way is to 
leave children at institutions and frequently forget about them 
until they are old enough to earn money and help fill the coffers 
of a lazy father and a spendthrift mother. After all details have 
been arranged a day for departure is set. Never has the writer 
had trouble with children when about to take them to school, 
but oftentimes with parents who use little judgment when the 
child is about to leave them. Great distances have been traveled 
to reach the Institute, but never were the children a burden on 
the journey. 

The third feature of the writer’s field work is to visit the 
adults of our faith who happen to live in that city in which he is 
working. His first inquiry is to ascertain whether they attend 
church, and if they do so regularly. If married and having 
hearing children, he next inquires if they send their children to 
the Catholic school. The writer has worked quite successfully 
among the adult deaf, although conditions are most discouraging. 
He is bound to meet with failures, for most of the adult deaf 
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who claim to be Catholic, received their training in non-Catholic 
schools, and Catholicity is-a secondary matter. No better tribute 
can he paid the Catholic schools for the deaf than when it is 
proved that not a renegade Catholic can be found among those 
who took a complete course at a Catholic school. Many Cath- 
olics among the deaf who have not been so fortunate, consider 
the Church on the same plane with the sects. They go to that 
church which furnishes the best form of entertainment, movies 
and dancing preferred, and where good things to eat are passed 
around free of charge. Again, it is the writer’s experience that 
deaf ladies are often chaperoned by non-Catholic women, and 
this to their detriment. The flattery of the hearing world is 
pleasing to them and they will do almost anything to remain 
in good favor with their hearing friends. Among other things, 
these hearing ladies lead them to believe that the parochial 
schools are not efficient, that their children will become smarter 
if they attend other schools. As this appeals to the deaf parents, 
they sacrifice their children as a holocaust to retain the smiles 
of a wicked world. 

As the larger per cent of our pupils are unable to pay any 
tuition, it becomes a part of the missionary’s work to solicit 
means for the support of the Institute, which receives no direct 
diocesan help, but depends for its income upon the goodwill of 
the clergy and the charity of the people. Much of the writer’s 
time is spent in lending priests assistance in the confessional and 
pulpit, on Sundays and feast-days, conducting Forty Hours’ 
adoration, and retreats. The remuneration for such services 
serves as one of the means of support for the Institute. Priests 
knowing us to be ready at all times to assist them do us in 
return many a kindness. Thus on some Sunday the writer may 
address a congregation in explanation of the work that is being 
done for the deaf and ask the people of the parish to kindly 
contribute a mite toward this great charity. The people have 
always given liberally, in fact they are glad to have an oppor- 
tunity to help such a worthy cause. 

The last but not least feature of the writer’s missionary activity 
is the lecture work. In parts of Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois and 
Wisconsin, he has given his stereopticon lecture “Ephpheta” . 
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illustrated by 125 slides, showing and explaining the methods of 
deaf-mute education. Pictures of the Institute at St. Francis 
serve to give the people an idea of the methods used in all the 
schools for the deaf. From all sides could be heard: “A truly 
novel way of interesting and educating the people in a most 
laudable work.” Much creditable publicity was given in this 
manner to the cause of Catholic education for the deaf. During 
the past four years the writer has given 104 lectures and: has 
had 25,565 people in attendance. To some it may be interesting 
to know that generally a regular admission fee was charged, 
which the writer finds more satisfactory than a free lecture 
followed by voluntary contributions. One finds a goodly number 
of people who are reluctant to attend a free lecture, believing it 
may not be worth while or else an admission fee would be 
charged. Whether or not an admission should be charged can 
best be told by those who know local conditions. 

After the lecture it usually has been the writer’s privilege to 
meet the most prominent and influential men-and women of the 
city, and summing up the gist of their conversation it reads: 
“A new field of thought was opened up to-night; until now we 
knew little or nothing of the deaf-mute; we were never inter- 
ested in this unfortunate child, but we shall endeavor in the 
future to give the cause our moral and financial support.” 
Others brought information regarding the existence of deaf 
children in this or that locality; then again, people having de- 
fective children asked advice, and thus the writer was often able 
to recommend other Catholic institutions caring for defectives. 
The sympathy of the people is gained for the deaf by these 
lectures. A recital of their plight brings tears to the eyes of 
most Christian people, who appreciate the great gift they possess. 
Hearing of the conditon of these afflicted ones, they return home 
better satisfied with their condition in life. How applicable are 
the poet’s words: 


“The good are better made by ill; 
As odors crushed are sweeter still.” 


Occasionally men have stayed to see the writer a moment 
after the lecture, to leave a small donation in his hand. With 
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tears in his eyes one said: “Father, I have a crippled boy at 
home; kindly have the deaf-mutes pray for him;”’ and another 
said: “Accept this gift in gratitude to God, for my boy was 
dangerously sick with scarlet fever and he recovered without 
any ill after-effects.” Such sentiments encourage the missionary 
in his arduous task. 

During the past winter season the writer traveled on the Wis- 
consin State Council Lecture Course of the Knights of Colum- 
bus, and delivered a number of lectures before various Councils 
in the State on deaf education, having as his topic “The Silent 
World.” The Knights pride themselves in making this bureau 
an educational feature and in accordance with this policy the 
missionary of St. John’s was given an opportunity to speak on 
education for the deaf. Some were reluctant to give the cause 
of the deaf child a hearing, others feared the lecture would not 
be popular, but quite the contrary has been the case. From 
reports it has been one of the most popular numbers of the 
course, and next season the writer expects to have many more 
opportunities of telling these worthy Knights and their ladies of 
the great work the Church has done and is doing for the deaf. 


A resumé of this paper clearly demonstrates that field work 
for the deaf is necessary; that according to the above cited 
ways and means it has been a success in bringing to the hearing 
world the knowledge of the great necessity of a Catholic educa- 
tion for the deaf child, that it serves to hold the adult deaf 
within the fold, and that lastly, it has been a financial success 
and of great help to an institution that depends almost entirely 
upon charity. Let us hope that the day is not far distant when 
every Catholic deaf school will have its own missionary, who 
can go out, seek and find the lost sheep, and bring in the silent 
little ones hungering for the bread of divine Truth that they may 
be filled. 





OUR EXPERIENCE WITH METHODS 
A SISTER OF ST. JOSEPH, LE COUTEULX INSTITUTION FOR IMPROVED 
INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


So much has been said, so much is still being said, in regard 
to the best method of teaching the deaf, that it seems useless 
to introduce into a meeting of this kind the discussion of a 
subject that continues to engage our fellow laborers in the 
Secular world. With the thought in mind that an interchange 
of ideas would be more profitable, the following are respectfully 
offered as having been of use to us in our work for the deaf. 

While there is more or less contention among the exponents 
of the different methods of teaching the deaf, it seems to be 
a generally acknowledged fact that the advocates of the manual, 
the oral, the auricular and the combined system, all agree that 
the most important factor of a deaf child’s education in this 
country is a knowedge of the English language, or the ability 
to express himself with at least a fair degree of accuracy. If, 
then, upon this important branch of study the excellence of our 
pupils’ education depends, it is expedient for us, as Catholic 
teachers, not to waste our time and energy on the agitation of 
fads of the passing hour; but rather to concentrate all our forces 
on the continuance of the principles and methods by which our 
schools have attained a high standard and a place in the fore- 
most ranks; at the same time introducing into our system the 
tried and reliable devices that will tend to enhance the wealth 
of experience accumulated by years of hard work on the part 
of those faithful workers, who for thirty, forty and fifty years 
have devoted themselves to the training of the deaf. 

The subject that commands the attention of all educators of 
the deaf at the present time, is the teaching of speech. It has 
always been our policy to emphasize the importance of teaching 
speech and speech-reading whenever and wherever it was of 
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even the least advantage to the child. In the early history of 
the school, the teachers took up the work of Visible Speech 
and Articulation in the School of Oratory in Boston, under 
Doctor Alexander Graham Bell. Later the Muller-Walle 
method of speech-reading was adopted and for the older pupils 
whose time is necessarily limited to the completion of the school 
course and to their trades, this method has been found to be 
very successful. We recommend it as being helpful to the 
partially deaf and to the semi-mutes. In order to promote this 
work in our school we have engaged for the coming year the 
services of one of the most efficient oral teachers in the United 
States to supervise this branch of work and to establish a normal 
training class for young teachers. While the work in speech 
and speech-reading is very satisfactory in the lower grades, it 
is our belief that the unlimited use of the manual alphabet and 
writing is an invaluable aid in the acquirement of correct 
language. 

For the want of a better and more practical agency, our pupils 
have been taking the New York State Regent’s examinations as 
a standard for graduation — though not without the realization 
on the part of the teachers that this was not always of the 
greatest advantage to the class as a whole; but convinced that 
it was the best available until something presented itself which 
would serve as a satisfactory test and an incentive to study. 


The Schools for the Deaf in this State have long felt the 
want of a uniform course of study and recently the Inspectors 
of the State Department, with the cooperation of the teachers, 
have been giving extensive thought and labor to a course of study 
which will aid materially in the improvement of the Schools for 
the Deaf. 

Among the essentials for the acquirement of correct language, 
reading ranks first in the value of importance. That is, a sys- 
tematized course of reading begun in the primary grades and 
continued under careful supervision of teachers through the 
grades to the completion of the course. This will inevitably re- 
sult in the cultivation of the reading habit, which is surely a 
wealth of power and resource to. the deaf. Nothing has been 
more helpful than a system of supplementary reading carried 
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on in connection with literary societies. One hour a week de- 
voted to this work has been productive of creating a desire for 
good reading and a corresponding ability to reproduce the 
matter in their own language. The use of the public library 
has proven a great help in the cultivation of the reading habit. 
Many of our institutions are equipped with libraries of well- 
selected books; but the instinct of the deaf child to imitate his 
hearing brother impels him to utterly disregard a book of the 
home library while he eagerly reads the identical book procured 
on a library card. 


The use of correct language should go hand in hand with the 
industrial education and too much stress cannot be placed upon 
this subject. At this time when vocational training is considered 
as of the greatest importance to the hearing child, how much 
more essential it should be for his silent brother. Even when 
provided with a good trade, is it not difficult for a deaf person 
to secure a position against his hearing competitors? But how 
can he expect a chance in the army of workers if he has not 
a practical knowledge of a useful industry?, A hearing person, 
if he finds he is not successful in the occupation he has chosen, 
can turn to something else; but the trades suitable for the deaf 
are so limited in number that special attention should be given 
to those branches of technical training that will be most useful 
to them when they leave school. During the past year we 
thought it advisable to place a few of our older pupils in the 
Technical Schools of Buffalo. In three different schools they 
have received the greatest encouragement and special attention. 
It is a great advantage to them to enter the classes of speakers, 
while at the same time it is a source of pleasure to us to hear 
from their instructors that they not only compete favorably with 
hearing pupils, but their earnest perseverance is a stimulus to 
their more fortunate companions. 

But over and above all this there stands out before us the 
end and aim of all this devotion to duty as applied to the Catholic 
child. Surely it is something greater, something higher than 
preparing him for the battle of life, or fitting him for a place 
in society; this is being well done by a body of earnest and 
energetic workers in other institutions. But for us, there is. 
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besides excelling, if we can, in secular branches, a higher duty, 
that of giving to our afflicted Catholic children a knowledge of 
their holy religion which will enable them to love and practice it, 
not only while they are with us, for that is comparatively easy ; 
but in later years when they have gone beyond our reach; and 
when too often they are far from Catholic influence and associa-~ 
tion. With this great object in view let us give to each individual 
child that which each most requires, keeping ever before our 
mind the true aim of education, namely, to send out from our 
schools well-equipped, self-supporting, Christian men and women. 
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MEMBERS OF THE CATHOLIC DEAF-MUTE CONFERENCE 

In the gospel for the eleventh Sunday after Pentecost we 
read that the people of Decapolis brought to our Divine Lord 
a man deaf and dumb, and that they besought Him to put His 
hand upon the unfortunate man. Yielding to the charitable re- 
quest of the deaf-mute’s countrymen, our Divine Lord, taking 
him from the multitude apart, restored to him the use of his 
ears and loosened the strings of his tongue so that he spake 
rightly. 

May we, the members of the Catholic Deaf-Mute Conference, 
play the part of the people of Decapolis and bring to our devoted 
Bishops and priests, Christ’s representatives, the deaf and dumb, 
with the request to put their hands upon them and to open 
for them the closed ears, so that they may hear the word of 
God, and to loosen for them the tongue, so that they may sing 
the praises of God. 

At the meeting held in Boston, 1909, the members of the 
Catholic Deaf-Mute Conference made the following pledge: — 


“Recognizing that the neglected condition of our deaf-mutes 
is due in a great measure to the lack of appreciation of their 
needs and circumstances, we the members of the Catholic Deaf- 
Mute Conference, pledge ourselves to do all in our power to 
make their sad condition better known”. 
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In accordance with the above pledge, the members of the 
Conference present at the New Orleans meeting in the summer 
of 1913 expressed the desire that a paper be prepared which 
might give to the devoted friends of the deaf such information 
and statement of facts as might be of interest and of aid in 
futhering the education and salvation of the Catholic deaf. 


DEAFNESS 
REVEREND STEPHEN KLOPFER 

Deafness is an abnormal pathological condition of the auditory 
organs which deprives a person either totally or partially of 
his hearing. About twenty-five per cent of all thus afflicted are 
totally deaf, while the others possess various degrees of hearing 
power. As defined by statute the term deaf includes also such 
who, though they can perceive shouts and noises, are neverthe- 
less too hard of hearing to be successfully taught in a class of 
hearing children. Deafness is termed congenital when it dates 
from birth or from earliest infancy; it is adventitious when 
caused by disease or accident. Pathologically, deafness affects 
one sense only, that of hearing. The other senses lose none of 
their efficiency on account of deafness, they are rather rendered 
more keen, because the deprivation of the important sense of 
hearing necessitates a greater dependence and reliance upon these 
senses. Sight and touch especially are developed to a remarkable 
degree. Congenital deafness, which is usually total, is naturally 
followed by muteness, because it prevents the acquisition of 
speech through the normal medium, sound. Adventitious deaf- 
ness up to the age of eight and ten, may through neglect of 
speech already acquired, result in muteness. 

Deafness does not directly cause mental deficiency. Statistics 
show that from eighty-five to eighty-seven per cent of the deaf 
are mentally normal; while thirteen to fifteen per cent are con- 
sidered incapable of receiving instruction. Mental abnormalities 
in the deaf are due to various common causes and are often trace- 
able to absolute parental neglect of the deaf child in early child- 
hood. Muteness may have causes other than deafness. Absence 
of speech or very defective speech when not due to deafness, 
motor-aphasia or serious anatomical impediments, usually indi- 
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cate mental derangement. The cretin, the idiot, the feeble- 
minded, can hear, though they do not respond to speech. Their 
voices have the natural timbre, but they do not speak because 
of their low mentality. They are, therefore, not to be classed 
with the deaf. While the deaf are to be considered as normal 
children who cannot hear, and should be educated at schools for 
the deaf, the mentally defective should be sent to asylums 
especially prepared to receive them. 


A FEW FACTS AND OBSERVATIONS IN THE SILENT 
WORLD 


REVEREND F. A. MOELLER, S. J. 


There are about 89,287 deaf in the United States. Of these, 
51,871 became deaf under the age of twenty and 37,416 in adult 
life. There are 46,915 males and 42,372 females; while 84,361 
are white and 4,926 are colored. 

1. There are about 1,175 deaf in 1,000,000 population. Con- 
sequently, since the number of Catholics in the United States is 
16,000,000, it follows, if conditions and causes are uniform, that 
there are 18,800 Catholic deaf in the United States. 

‘ 2. There are 10 dioceses having each a smaller population 
than 18,800. The total number of orphans in the 14 arch- 
dioceses is 16,825. 

3. Since deaf-mutism is largely among the poor, and the 
poor we have always with us, we may safely assert that the 
number of Catholic deaf is in round numbers, 20,000. 

4. There are 62,513 Catholic Indians in the United States, 
attended by 160 priests; but there are only four priests in the 
United States exclusively occupied with the care of the deaf: 
namely, Fathers Gerend, Klopfer and Gehl of St. John’s Insti- 
tute, St. Francis, Wis., and Father McCarthy, S. J., missionary 
for the deaf in the east. About twelve more priests skilled in 
the use of the sign-language and therefore able to instruct the 
deaf, can give to them only that time which they can spare from 
a multiplicity of other works claiming their first attention. 
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SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


The total nuumber of deaf pupils attending the 149 public and 
private schools in the United States is 13,391, that is, 7,229 boys 
and 6,162 girls. 


The total number of deaf children in Catholic schools in the 
United States is 1309. Of this number, 693 are in the New 
York institutions. Consequently there are only 616 deaf children 
in all the Catholic schools for the deaf outside the State of New 
York. Now, the deaf population outsidé of the State of New 
York is according to statistics eight times as great as that of 
the State of New York. Hence, all things being equal, there 
should be eight times 693 Catholic deaf pupils in Catholic institu- 
tions outside of the State of New York, that is 5,544, instead of 
only 616. In other words, 4,828 Catholic deaf children are not 
accounted for in Catholic schools. Where are these Catholic 
deaf children? They are attending so-called non-sectarian State 
and public schools where, not only deprived of religious instruc- 
tions but imbued with false doctrine, they are losing their faith. 


DIRECTORY OF CATHOLIC SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA 


California — St. Joseph’s Home for the Deaf, 4002 Telegraph Ave., Oak- 
land, Cal., Sister Louis, Principal. Pupils, 25 

Illinois — Ephpheta School for the Deaf, 3100 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. Miss Annie Larkin, Principal. Pupils, 104. 

Louisiana — Chincuba Deaf-Mute Institute, Chincuba, St. Tammany Parish, 
La. Sister Mary Alma Principal. Pupils, 43. 

mage 2S St. Xavier’s School for the Deaf, Irvington, Md. (Wood- 
land Av.) Mother M. Michael, Superior. Pupils, 30 

Missouri — St. Joseph’s Deaf-Mute Institute, 901 Garrison Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo. Sister Mary Borgia, Principal. Pupils, 75. 

New York — St. Joseph’s Institute for the Deaf, E. 188th St., and Bath- 
gate Ave., New York City. Miss Margaret A. Flynn, Supt. Pupils, 
136 (Girls). 
St. Joseph’s Institute for the Deaf, Throggs Neck, Westchester, New 
York City. Miss Rose A. Fagan, Supt. Pupils, 287 (Boys). 
St. Joseph’s Institute, 118 Buffalo Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Miss 
Frances O’Connor, Supt. Pupils, 100 (Girls). 
Le Couteulx St. Mary's Institution, Main St., and Dewey Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. Sister M. Alexius, Superior. Pupils, Boys, 90; 
Girls, 80. Total 170. 

Ohio — Notre Dame School for the Deaf, 321 E. 6th St., Cincinnati, O. 
Sister Cornelia, Superior. Pupils, 10 
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Pennsyivania — Archishop Ryan Institute, 1803 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mother M. Carmilia, Superior. Pupils, 24. 
De Paul Institute for the Deaf-Mutes, Castlegate Ave. Brooklyn, 
Pa. Sister M. Cecilia, Superior. Pupils, 70. 

Massachusetts — Boston School for the Deaf, North Main St., Randolph, 
Mass. Sister M. Gregory, Superior. Pupils, Boys 76; Girls 69. 
Total 145. 

Wisconsin — St. John’s Institute for the Deaf, St. Francis, Wis. Rev. 
M. M. Gerend, President. Pupils, 90. 


Canada — Catholic Institution for Deaf-Mutes, Mile End P. O., Mon- 
treal, Can. Rev. Micheal Cadieux, C. S. V., Director. Pupils, 150 
(Boys). 

Asylum for Deaf-Mutes, 595 St. Dennis St., Montreal, Can. Sister 
Bertille, Superior. Pupils, 283 (Girls). Deaf-Mute Sisters, 19. 


NUMBER OF CATHOLIC DEAF IN EACH DIOCESE OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


There are about 1,175 deaf to the 1,000,000 population in the 
United States, or 1.175 in a thousand. Hence, considering the 
Catholic population of each diocese as given in the Catholic 
Directory for 1914, and supposing the conditions and causes of 
deafness to be uniform, we figure the number of Catholic deaf 
in each diocese to be as follows :— 


Baltimore Cleveland 
Columbus 
Chicago Concordia 
Cincinnati Corpus Christi 
Dubuque Wes Covington 
Milwaukee Crookston 
Dallas 
. Davenport 
Oregon City Ke Denver 
Philadelphia -— Died MOC civic ccccccccccccensscece 
St. Louis Detroit 
St. Duluth 


Alexandria .... 
Alton Galveston 
Altoona Grand Rapids 
Paker Great Falls 
Belleville Green Bay 
Bismarck Harrisburg 
Hartford 
Brooklyn Helena 
Buffalo Indianapolis 
Burlington y Kansas City 
Charleston .... Kearney 
Cheyenne La Crosse 
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18 

Leavenworth 82 
Lincoln .; 30 St. Joseph 
Little Rock 27 Salt Lake 
Louisville ‘ San Antonio 
Manchester y Savannah 
Marquette Scranton 
Mobile Seattle 
Monterey-Los Angeles Sioux City 
Nashville Sioux Falls 
Natchez Springfield 

Superior 
Ogdensburg Syracuse 
Oklahoma - 

Trenton 
Peoria 
Pittsburg Wheeling 
Portland Wichita 
Providence Wilmington 
Richmond Winona 
Rochester 
Rockford 
Sacramento 


METHODS OF TEACHING THE DEAF 


Different methods are used in different schools. The following 
is a brief statement of the methods in use: 


1. The Manual Method, which uses signs, the manual alphabet 
and writing as the chief means of instruction. 

2. The Manual Alphabet Method employs the manual alpha- 
bet and writing as the means of instruction. 

The Oral Method makes speech and speech-reading, together 
with writing, the chief means of instruction. There is a differ- 
ence in different schools in the extent to which the use of signs is 
allowed. Some schools known as pure oral schools forbid the 
use of signs altogether — in fact they tend to consign the sign- 
language of the deaf to oblivion. Against such pure oral schools 
the deaf in strong terms utter at every convention vigorous pro- 
tests. 

4. The Auricular Method utilizes and develops to the greatest 
possible extent the latent hearing of the semi-deaf, and with or 
without the aid of artificial appliances, carries on the education 
of such through the use of speech, hearing and writing. 

5. The Combined Method considers speech and speech-read- 
ing important, but such method is chosen for each pupil as seems 
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best adapted in the case. The method is suited to the child and 
not the child to the method. The deaf endorse Combined Method 
schools. At the International Congress held in Paris during the 
summer of I912 a resolution to that effect was passed by an 
almost unanimous vote. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 


As regards Catholic schools for the deaf there are handicaps 
which up to the present have made them in many localities almost 
impossible. The deaf are few in parochial districts and it may 
not be feasible to build a separate school or even to open a sep- 
arate classroom for the few deaf children in the parish. More- 
over, since classes for the deaf must necessarily be small, in order 
that justice may be done to each child the number of teachers 
required affects the financial problem. Another difficulty is to 
find competent teachers for the deaf. A brief statement of the 
manner in which certain Catholic schools are managed and hand- 
icaps overcome may be of interest. 

The celebrated school for the deaf at Cabra, Ireland, is gov- 
erned by a president and a committee of twenty-six members. 
The president of the board of managers is the Most Reverend 
Archbishop of Dublin and the patrons of the institutions are the 
Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland. The boys’ department is 
under the care of the Christian Brothers and the girls’ depart- 
ments is in charge of the Dominican nuns. Entirely without gov- 
ernment aid, the school is doing splendid work. 

For an acquaintance with the management of St. John’s Insti- 
tute for the Deaf, at St. Francis, Wis., in the archdiocese of 
Milwaukee, we refer the reader to the paper read at this year’s 
meeting of the Conference by the Rev. M. M. Gerend, president 
and founder of the Institution. Associated with the reverend 
president of the school are two of the secular clergy, Rev. Stephen 
Klopfer and Rev. Eugene Gehl. In about twenty-five years, 
without State aid, but with the indomitabie energy of the founder, 
one of the finest schools for the deaf has been built, reconstructed 
after a fire and financed. The blessing of God rests upon the 
institution, for it is the unswerving principle carried out from the 
beginning that no deaf child shall be refused admittance. 
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In 1908 the Right Reverend Bishop Canevin, of Pittsburgh, 
opened a school for the deaf of his diocese. At the opening of 
the school ten pupils were present. In September of the same 
year the number had increased to 33. A special school building 
was erected which soon proved too small and had to be enlarged. 
There are at present 75 deaf children in the school. The 
handicap as regards teachers was overcome by the generosity 
of the Sisters of Charity, who sent two of their number for a 
year to various institutions to learn the methods of teaching the 
deaf. The handicap as regards priests capable of instructing 
the deaf is overcome in the diocese of Pittsburgh by a class 
of ten priests from various parts of the diocese who meet at 
stated times for study and practice in matters pertaining to the 
deaf. The expenses of the school are provided for by the 
generosity of the pastors who contribute towards the support 
of the deaf children of their respective parishes. Moreover, 
Rev. Thomas Coakley, D. D., having full charge of the school, 
putting into it such work as only a priest can, has obtained, we 
are informed, valuable outside help. This school, known as the 
DePaul Institute for the Deaf, like the school for the deaf at 
Cabra, is under diocesan control. This has its advantages. 

From an economic point of view and chiefly for the purpose of 
giving the deaf boys equally with the girls a chance of sharing 
in the benefactions of friends, schools for the deaf, like orphan 
asylums, should be under diocesan control, or at least under one 
management. As things are, there are several of our Catholic 
schools for the deaf that do splendid work for the girls and 
turn out graduates equal to hearing children completing t!.e 
eighth grade, while the boys in those schools hardly go beyond 
the kindergarten grade when they must leave school. The 
result is that in such localities there is growing up a generation 
of uneducated Catholic men who will never be leaders among 
the deaf. The better educated Protestant deaf will look down 
upon them, while they themselves will look up with respect to 
the others better educated and become easy victims of proselytiz- 
ing influences. No Catholic school for the deaf should be begun 
unless the plan embraces equal opportunities for the boys as 
soon as circumstances will permit. 
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We believe it is the experience of all who are connected with 
schools and missions for the deaf that an appeal in behalf of 
the deaf meets with ready sympathetic response. Glad indeed 
would Bishops, priests and Sisters be who are struggling with 
the financial problems connected with institutions for the deaf, 
if the eloquent plea made by Rev. Thos. Galvin, C. SS. R., at the 
Detroit convention, for the “Penny Collection on Ephpheta 
Sunday,” the eleventh Sunday after Pentecost, for the support 
of schools and missions for the deaf, could be carried out. 
With such a collection we would see Catholic schools for the 
deaf springing up where needed; the State schools for the 
deaf would be emptied of their Catholic charges, and from the 
shoulders of the devoted managers and Sisters in charge of pres- 
ent Catholic institutions for the deaf would be lifted a burden 
that would add many years to their precious self-sacrificing lives. 


WHAT CAN THE DEAF DO? 


They can do anything that does not absolutely require the hear- 
ing faculty,:and they can often do it better than their more 
fortunate hearing fellows. With good reason, therefore, the 
deaf are up in arms against the injustice done them, when Civil 
Service commissioners exclude them from work which they can 
do and have a right to do equally with the hearing. Prof. E. A. 
Fay, in the American Annals of the Deaf, sums up the following 
industries taught in schools for the deaf: 


Art, baking, barbering, basket-making, blacksmithing, book- 
binding, bookkeeping, bricklaying, broom-making, cabinet-mak- 
ing, calcimining, carpentry, chalk-engraving, cementing, chair- 
making, china-painting, construction work, cooking, clay- 
modeling, coopery, domestic science, drawing, dressmaking, elec- 
tricity, embroidering, engineering, fancy-work, farming, floral- 
culture, gardening, glazing, harness-making, house-decoration, 
half-tone engraving, housework, horticulture, ironing, knife- 
work, knitting, lace-making, leather-work, manual training, 
mattress-making, millinery, needlework, painting, paper-hanging, 
photography, plastering, plate-engraving, plumbing, pottery, 
printing, pyrography, raffia, sewing, shoe-making, sign painting, 
sloyd, stone-laying, stencil-work, tailoring, tin-work, tray-work, 
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typewriting, venetian iron-work, weaving, wood-carving, wood- 
engraving, wood-turning, wood-working, working in iron and 
the use of tools. 


NON-SECTARIAN INSTITUTIONS FOR THE DEAF 


In answer to the question: Are faith and morals endangered 
in State Schools for the Deaf? We refer the reader to a paper 
read before the Catholic Deaf-Mute Conference at the Pitts- 
burgh meeting, by Mr. Horace Hilton who was for several years 
connected with State Schools for the Deaf. (See Report of the 
Ninth Annual Meeting of the C. E. A., page 477.) 

The American Instructors and Superintendents of State 
Schools for the Deaf meet annually in convention. Usually there 
is a discussion on “Moral and Religious Training”. We attended 
their meeting held in St. Louis in 1903. It was the first time 
that a Catholic priest ventured to attend their meeting. We took 
occasion to protest against the proselytizing methods as proved 
by facts employed for the destruction of the faith of Catholic 
children in State schools for the deaf. We had no sooner dared 
to make the protest, when all, with the exception of perhaps two 
who were more fair-minded, expressed in bitterest terms their 
resentment at being told what to do, or rather what not to do, 
for Catholic children under their care. The effect of that 
memorable encounter was not without good results. Since that 
time the superintendents of State schools for the deaf in general, 
it must be said to their credit, have laid aside much of their 
former bigotry and are not unwilling to give opportunities for 
the religious instruction of Catholic children. This was made 
evident to us at Delavan, Wis., when for a second time we 
had the opportunity of attending their meeting in 1911. We 
believe it would be of great advantage to the Catholic deaf if 
every year one or more members of our Conference could attend 
the meeting of the American Instructors of the Deaf. This year 
the meeting is held in Staunton, Va., during the week beginning 
July 25th. We believe much good could be done in bringing 
about a better understanding among the superintendents of State 
schools as to what we demand in the spirit of American fairness 
for the religious instruction of Catholic deaf children, who for 
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the present must attend those schools. From our acquaintance 
with all the superintendents I believe that there is no longer, 
as formerly, any desire intentionally to wean Catholic children 
from the faith of their parents; but as children take after their 
parents so do they take after those who are at school in loco 
parentis. The religious opinions of the superintendent, be it 
only the notion that one religion is as good as another, must 
be very detrimental to the faith of the deaf-mute child that is 
deprived of religious antidotes to error, which in a hearing child 
render spiritual dangers less harmful. Sometimes parents 
solicitous for the religious instruction of their deaf children are 
induced to send their children to so-called non-sectarian schools 
because they are told that religious instruction is given to the 
children. They fail, however, to inquire how it is done. I quote 
from Mr. Hilton’s paper above referred to: — 


“Sometime ago I called on a principal of a school in the State 
of New York. In the course of our conversation he made the 
statement that his was a Protestant school and added that such 
an air of ‘godliness’ pervaded it that it was impossible for any 


child, Catholic or Protestant, to go through it without being in- 
fluenced. The children are required to learn verses from the 
Protestant Bible to recite at table, and a Christian Endeavor 
Society helps to make things interesting for Catholic children of 
which he has between thirty and forty. In one school in the 
central part of the State the loss of several Catholic pupils led 
the principal to start classes in catechism for Catholic children, 
the boys to be taught by a deaf boy of eighteen, a nominal Cath- 
olic, who to my absolute certain knowledge had never received 
the slightest instruction in his religion, the girls to be instructed 
by one of the institution’s female employees of very doubtful 
moral character.” 


As regards moral danger, the Volta Review for Oct. 1911, 
says: 

“The teachers and supervisors of institutions are as a rule 
faithful and devoted, but not every institution can be sure of 
securing a person of good moral character to fill every position. 
What then must be the moral danger when in a lonely country 
institution, shut away from the publicity which is the greatest 
safeguard of the morals of the community, the very ones to 
whom the parents have entrusted their children lead them to 
evil.” 
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When we consider the God-fearing vigilance which the Cath- 
olic Church exercises over the education and morals of her hear- 
ing children, a vigilance impossible in public institutions con- 
ducted with the best intentions, we can easily understand what 
dangers surround the handicapped deaf-mute child. 


If the deaf child can be considered safe in so-called non- 
sectarian schools, then let us close as a useless waste of money 
our Catholic universities, colleges, high schools, academies and 
parochial schools which we are supporting at a great expense 
for the hearing. 

In the summer of 1913 the American Instructors of the Deaf 
met at Indianapolis. On Sunday afternoon, June 29th, the sub- 
ject of “Moral and Religious Training” was discussed. A few 
lines quoted from that discussion as given in the report found 
in the American Annals of the Deaf for September, 1913, may 
be interesting reading. They will show how the superintendents 
of so-called non-sectarian public institutions, although not, thank 
God, infidels, but as we believe sincere Christians according to 
their own but heretical belief, can do great harm to the faith 
of Catholic children. After some discussion regarding ball 
playing on Sundays, President Johnson said: 


“Opponents of religious instruction in public schools claim, and I think 
rightly so, that the question of moval instruction, religious instruction 
especially, should emanate from the home circle; that it does not devolve 
upon the educators in public schools to do that. However, that is a case 
entirely different from ours, We serve in loco parentis. We have abso- 
lute control of the children during nine months of the year and I doubt 
whether we should endeavor to wash our ‘hands of the responsibility for 
their moral and religious instruction. We know that the home is not 
well-fitted for the proper instruction of these deaf children; if they do 
not get it from us, where are they going to get it? Let us then assume 
the responsibility as a moral duty incumbent upon us.” 

Mr. Booth: “I quite agree with the last speaker... . . . We are, 

as he said, in the place of the parent. . . . When it comes to rules 
— laying down rules, carrying out rules —I feel that we must decide the 
thing in the way that we individually think right. . . . . I have my 
own religious convictions because of the way I have been trained and 
the environment that has surrounded me in life. And so I decide _ques- 
tions in accordance with my convictions; my children know that is the 
way I decide them; and they come to think and believe that what I say 
is right, is right, and what I say is wrong, is wrong, because I say it in 
either instance.” 

Mr. Montague: “I have relieved my teachers of chapel duty. I ask 
the different clergymen in our town—we have only four—to come out 
and address our children. They come in regular turn and whenever one 
fails I take the service myself.” 
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Mr. W. Laurent Walker: “There is nothing better to commit to 
memory than selections from the Bible. So we require our children to 
commit the International Sunday-School lesson to memory during the 
week.” 

President Johnson: “We have chapel service at nine o’clock con- 
ducted by one of the men teachers. At 2:30 we have Sabbath school con- 
ducted by the teachers; the lessons are all worked out and recited; and 
immediately following that a chapel service, and following that, the 
Christian Endeavor Society. The Sabbath school part is compulsory. 
The Christian Endeavor part is optional altogether and they go or stay 
away as they please I think that all the children really enjoy the 
Christian Endeavor work.” 

Mr. John P. Walker: “Do your Jewish children and your. Catholic 
children attend regular services of their own denominations in the city?” 

President Johnson: “Not unless the parents request it, and then per- 
mission is gladly given. I believe that every child should be reared in the 
religious belief of its parents.” 

Mr. Walker: “Then you do not have the priests or Sisters come here 
to instruct your Catholic children?” 

Fresident Johnson: “No, because the State law in specific terms pro- 
hibits anything of the kind im the school.” . 


Note, please, that Mr. Johnson in spite of the State law, uses 
the Protestant Bible in his school; has compulsory Protestant 
chapel service in his school and uses im his school Christian 
Endeavor Society work—a Protestant propaganda. True, in 
order to defend himself against a protest from Jews and Catholics 
he tries to screen himself by proclaiming that attendance at 
Christian Endeavor work is optional. Catholics demand the 
same. To be consistent he should allow Sisters and priests to 
.come to his school and give instruction im the same to the 
Catholic children — attendance being of course optional, or com- 
pulsory for those children whose parents request that they attend. 

In contrast to the inconsistent attitude of most of the super- 
intendents of State schools for the deaf it is a pleasure to note 
a spirit of American fairness on the part of Mr. Jones, Super- 
intendent of the Ohio School for the Deaf. He, too, as is 
done in other State schools for the deaf, contrary to law, is 
using in this school the Protestant Bible and the work of the 
Christian Endeavor Society, — doings which favor the Protestant 
sects while they offend Jews and Catholics. Still he must be 
given credit for being consistent, and on that account we have 
not hesitated in the absence of Catholic schools for the deaf to 
answer in the affirmative inquiries made by priests and parents, 
as to whether it would be safe to send a Catholic child to the 
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Ohio School for the Deaf. In the course of the discussion which 
we are considering the Ohio superintendent said: 


Mr. Jones: “In regard to sectarian instruction, a young Jewish lawyer 
comes to instruct the Jewish children and a Catholic priest comes reg- 
ularly to instruct the children whose parents are Catholics. At the same 
time that our teachers are instructing others in the chapel the Jewish and 
the Catholic children are being taught by this young lawyer and the 
priest. You can trust these people to instruct their own and you will 
find no inconvenience.” 

Mr. Johnson: “If the law would permit it.” 

Mr. Jones: “No objection has been made to it in Ohio. We do not 
pay them of course.” 


The discussion concluded with the following Baptist fireworks 
set off by Dr. Dobyns, Superintendent of the Mississippi Institu- 
tion, Jackson, Miss. : 


Dr. Dobyns: “There is only one standard for the rule of right. Every 
moral and spiritual question must be determined by the standard. When 
the act of incorporation for Mr. Jones’ institution was written the man 
who wrote that act held in his hands the Constitution of the State of Ohio. 
When the men who worked out that constitution met together to prepare 
that document they held in their. hand the Constitution of the United 
States. When that great document was formulated those great men that 
drafted it held in their hands the Declaration of Independence. When 
Thomas Jefferson wrote the Declaration of Independence—it may be 
news to some of you—he held in his hands the Westminster Confession 
of Faith. When that wonderful document was wrought out the men who 
wrought it out held in their hands the very oracles of God. 

“Tf the Supreme Court of the United States were called upon to decide 
the validity of the provision in the Ohio Constitution to which Mr. Jones 
referred a while ago, that court would have to decide that the provision ‘ 
was null and void because the Constitution of the United States is in the 
last analysis based on the Bible. The Bible is the only standard for the 
rule of right.” 


In conclusion we wish to say that we have met the superin- 
tendents of State schools for the deaf in public and in private 
and must in all fairness say that we believe the greater majority 
to be actuated, like Mr. Jones, with the spirit of American fair- 
ness. In fact not a few have of their own accord expressed a 
desire, as a matter of duty incumbent on those who are in loco 
parentis, to provide for the religious education demanded by the 
parents of the children. We believe that by telling those super- 
intendents what the Catholics do not want and what we do want, 
and how, what we want can be done. An arrangement similar 
to that which obtains in the Ohio institution could be made. It 
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would not be difficult to show to every fair-minded superin- 
tendent where he violates the Constitution by granting religious 
privileges to Protestants which are denied to Catholic and Jews. 
Like Gaul, all the children in the State schools may be divided 
into three parts, — Catholics, Jews and Protestants. Hence it 
should not be difficult to convince those superintendents that the 
solution of the educational problem for their institutions is 
not a difficult one, since provision must be made for only the 
three classes named. 

We believe the time is opportune for claiming for our Catholic 
deaf children, who under present condition in some localities 
must attend State schools, the benefits of Catholic religious 
instruction and protection against the poison of non-sectarian 
teaching. We suggest that the members of our Deaf-Mute 
Conference strive, until we can have Catholic schools for the 
deaf, to bring about the religious instruction of Catholic children 
in State and public day schools. In making this request be it 
understood that we are not advocating the sending of Catholic 
deaf children to such institutions. They are not good and safe 
enough for our hearing children and therefore a hundredfold 
not good or safe enough for the handicapped deaf. We believe, 
however, that the general good-will of the superintendents of 
State schools for the deaf should be taken into account, inasmuch 
as a half a loaf within reach is better than nothing, especially 
if that half may sustain the life of faith in an atmosphere 
contaminated by error. The greatest difficulty in bringing about 
the religious instruction of Catholic children in public day and 
State schools will come from the fact that pastors in whose dis- 
trict such schools are situated will hesitate to assume an addi- 
tional burden to the many already imposed on them, and secondly, 
they. do not see how they can undertake the work, because un- 
acquainted. with the “sign language,’ a working command of 
which seems to them an impossibility. 


IS IT EASY TO LEARN THE SIGNS? 
REVEREND D. D. HIGGINS, C. SS. R. 


Two years ago a certain woman, hearing that a priest of her 
acquaintance was preaching to the deaf in signs, exclaimed: 
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“How is it possible for him to do that? He must be a queer 
man.” Imagine her astonishment when her own son, a priest, 
did the same thing a short time after, only in a more remarkable 
manner. The words of this woman illustrate the attitude of 
almost all people in regard to the signs. There is a prejudiced 
conviction that these are learned with the greatest difficulty; 
therefore, so few persons, comparatively speaking, take up the 
study of them. It seems difficult to many because they have 
never been taught in the least as to how the signs are made 
and what each one signifies. 


I must confess that until I had seen the first few signs and 
had the meaning of them explained to me, I considered their 
manipulation as a thing that would come to deaf-mutes only. It 
had even occurred to my mind that this mode of communicating 
thought could not be mastered by a speaking person. Later on, 
being better informed, I inquired whether it were possible for 
me to learn these signs from some text-book, and was given to 
understand that I was looking for the impossible. At last a 
teacher of the deaf furnished me with a note-book on the signs, 
showed me several of them and explained the use of the same. 
As soon as I*saw that the position and motion of the hands 
signifying “book”, “mine”, “yours”, were definite, tangible signs, 
the use of them appeared to me a very easy thing to learn, and 
‘so it proved. 

Without emphasizing the abbreviated idiom which conversing 
in simple ideas will naturally bring about, the following are 
given to show how tangible are the signs: 

With my right hand as if holding a pencil, I pretend to write 
an “m” on the palm of my left hand, to convey the idea of 
writing. With palms applied as when praying and opened and 
closed as if they were hinged at the little finger edges, the idea 
of “book” is expressed. I point to myself, make the sign for 
“write” followed by the sign for “book” and thus convey the 
idea that I am writing a book. Again, placing the tip of the 
middle fingers in the opposite palms alternately, to indicate the 
imprint of the nails, and slightly bowing the head denotes 
“*Jesus”. Crossing the hands as if pressing one to the heart 
shows “love.” Making the sign for “Jesus” and for “love” and 
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pointing to myself, I express that Jesus loves me. At the same 
time, the facial expression, rapidity, intensity or gravity of 
gesture, indicate much more than these three words imply. 

It is easy to learn the signs; you have been using them all 
your life. Count up the signs you use even now. How often 
you sign for one to come, another to go. At various times you 
make a mere motion of hands to express the following: silence, 
sit down, fear, beware, never, give, take, pray, wonderful, shame, 
throw, swim, scold, row, pulse, be attentive, key, pencil, little, 
great, beard, bell, cover, half, heart, think, sword, gun, eat, drink, 
here, there, sew, sleep, my, and a host of others as circumstances 
require. Watch two men at the same work not knowing each 
other’s language; see how readily they make use of natural 
signs. These signs, with the help of the manual alphabet as 
given in the accompanying illustration, will enable one to converse 
comfortably with the deaf. In fact the manual alphabet alone 
will make this possible amongst those that have learned to read. 
True, it is not easy to understand the spelling and signing of 
others at first; but the comparative ease with which one will 
learn sufficient signs to communicate his ideas to the deaf more 
than compensates for this little difficulty. 


It is easy to learn the signs. They are not our spoken language 
which dresses the idea in so many words that some minds lose 
sight of it, or according to so many rules that some intellects 
become confused; but it strips the idea of all useless words and 
impresses it simply, yet vividly on the mind. No new spelling; 
no new rules of grammar; no new pronunciation; no new 
alphabet: it is a natural, simple and emphatic manner of ex- 
pressing our own language. Natural, because all mankind, 
young and old, have recourse to signs when for some reason or 
other words and writing are impossible; simple because it is 
ideographic; emphatic, because we see signs or gestures used 
to make our words emphatic, and for aan emphasis the 
gesture alone is used. 

It is easy to learn the signs, say those that have mastered 
them. .One party learned them in the course of a few weeks. 
However, after the few weeks there was still room for improve- 
ment. A number of priests assert that they obtained a knowledge 
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of the language by association with the deaf. Several of them 
found out that they were liable to forget those signs they had 
seen only once so they made notes and little diagrams describing 
the signs for review when alone. This was of great assistance 
to them. 

A professor of languages took several lessons in the signs, and 
after one or two weeks in spite of his work as professor and duty 
as priest, he was heard to say: “I would give anything to know 
as much about my native tongue as I do of the signs. Of all 
the languages to be learned, this is the easiest.” This priest had 
visited the deaf-mutes only twice in his life, yet eight months 
after he had begun the study of the signs, on the occasion of 
his third visit to the deaf, he preached a retreat to them idio- 
matically and perfectly. Let it be remembered that he had to 
do all this amidst the trying work of a professor, who had to 
do parish work on Saturdays and Sundays and mission work 
as well. One priest borrowed a book of signs which a Sister 
of St. Joseph had written out or composed for her own use. A 


- few weeks sufficed for the study of the book. Then he signed 
as he had understood from the book, whilst the teacher corrected 
him. Before the third or fourth hour of correction, the priest 
was conversing with the deaf. Had the borrowed manuscript 
contained the photographs which Mr. Long brought out in his 
own book some time later the priest could have learned the signs 
from the book alone. 


The best plan for ease in learning and correctness in result 
seems to be this: Learn well the manual alphabet, have a speak- 
ing signer show you the signs with the help of a book, such as 
that of Mr. Schuyler Long,* practice with your speaking teacher 
for a time and then mingle with the deaf. This plan is rapid and 
successful. The signs are used more or less by all men. To 
master them does not include the learning of a new language; 
persons that have learned them declare that it is an easy thing 
to do; hence, we assert the following and think it true: Unless 
one’s mind through ignorance or prejudice thinks little of them 
and their utility, the learning of the signs is easy. 


* We recommend the book The Sign Language, by J. Schuyler Long, 
M. A., School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, lowa 
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VARIA. 


(See “Education of the Deaf” in the Catholic Encyclopedia. ) 


The term “deaf and dumb” so frequently applied to the class 
of individuals who do not hear or speak, is disapproved. Brute 
animals that are deaf, are deaf and dumb, but the little child 
before it has learned to speak is mute but not dumb. 


On account of the great progress made especially during the 
last century in the education of the deaf-mutes by which a 
large number of them are taught to speak, the term “mute” is 
omitted when speaking of the class formerly designated as “deaf 
and dumb.” Institutions for them are preferably named institu- 
tions or schools for the deaf. There is decided objection on 
the part of the deaf and their educators to naming their institu- 
tions “asylums”, a term which classifies the deaf with charity 
patients needing protection and restraint like the insane. 

Non-sectarians have endeavored to impress upon the deaf 
the notion that the Catholic Church does not care for the deaf 
and that among her theologians St. Augustine consigned the 
congenitally deaf to hades. This calumny was ably refuted by 
Rev. Stephen Klopfer in a paper read before the Catholic Deaf- 
Mute Conference at its meeting held at Pittsburgh, 1912. There 
can be no doubt that from the dawn of Christianity the deaf 
enlisted the sympathy and zeal of many missionaries and priests 
who by various ingenious devices taught them the essential truths 
of faith. The following are some of those known to have been 
interested in the deaf: St. John of Beverly; Venerable Bede; 
Ponce de Leon, a Benedictine monk; Juan Pablo Bonet, a 
Spanish priest; St. Francis de Sales; Lana Terzi and Lorenzo 
Hervas y Panduro, Jesuits. 

The intelligence of the deaf-mutes is equal if not superior in 
many cases to that of hearing persons. It is rare to find a child 
of deaf-mute parents that cannot talk. In most cases such 
children are exceptionally bright. 

Affliction is a stronger bond than race or color, and hence the 
deaf love to associate with each other. At their social meetings 
they do not miss the faculty of hearing and speech. The sign 
language, to the use of which even those who have learned to 
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speak return, affords them a means of communication with each 
other as flexible and expressive as language spoken among the 
hearing. Because the deaf love to associate with each other, 
Catholic centers for them are an absolute necessity if we wish 
to keep them from frequenting Protestant meetings. 

The deaf have international and national conventions: con- 
ducted in accordance with strict parliamentary law. Like hear- 
ing people they have religious, benevolent, literary, and social 
organizations. One of their societies, known as the Knights of 
de l’Epée, is modeled after the Knights of Columbus. 


ABBE DE L’EPEE AND DR. GALLAUDET 


Up to the middle of the 18th century it was believed that 
speech was indispensable to thought. The practical use of 
pantomime had not been fully shown before the days of Abbe 
Charles Michel de l’Epée, 1712-1789, the father of the sign 
language and founder of the first school for the deaf. The de- 
plorable condition of two deaf-mute girls whom he chanced to 
meet, awakened in him zeal for their religious instruction. He 
discovered others of the same class, especially among the poor, 
and to these he devoted his time and modest fortune. At first 
he tried several methods of teaching them, but he found them 
unsatisfactory. Noticing that deaf children, even before they 
have received instruction, will communicate with each other in 
pantomime and make use of certain natural gestures indicative 
of objects, their quality and actions, he came upon the idea of 
using a sign language as a means of instruction. Since words 
are signs of our ideas, why could not conventional gestures be 
signs of our ideas? Accordingly he made himself familiar with 
the few signs used by the deaf and added others more or less 
arbitrary. Equipped with a sign language, he opened a school 
for the deaf about the year 1760, which soon won international 
fame. De l’Epée died in 1789, leaving as his successor Abbe 
Sicard, who made important improvements in the system of 
de l’Epée. 

An exceptionally large number of deaf-mutes having been 
found in the State of Connecticut by Dr. M. F. Cogswell, whose 
daughter was deaf, a corporation of several gentlemen was en- 
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listed for the purpose of establishing a school for them at Hart- 
ford, under the care of Dr. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet. For 
the purpose of mastering the art of instructing the deaf, Dr. 
Gallaudet sailed for England; but the exorbitant and humiliating 
terms imposed by the Braidwood-Watson family, which held the 
monopoly of the art, repelled him. Happening to meet Abbe 
Sicard, the disciple and successor of Abbe de l’Epée, who with 
his pupils was visiting London, he accepted an invitation to 
visit the school in Paris. Here he received every assistance. 
The good Abbe gave him several hours of instruction every 
week and generously allowed Laurent Clerc, his distinguished 
pupil and valuable associate, to accompany him on his return to 
America. In the contract drawn up between Dr. Thos. H. 
Gallaudet and Laurent’ Clerc, we read Article 11th: 


“He, (Laurent Clerc), is not to be called upon to teach any- 
thing contrary to the Roman Catholic religion,’ and in his letter 
to Bishop Cheverus of Boston, Abbe Sicard writes: “The ex- 
treme desire to procure for the unfortunate deaf-mutes of: the 
country in which you dwell and fulfill so well the mission of the 
Holy Apostles, the happiness of knowing our holy religion, leads 
me to a sacrifice which would exceed human strength. I send 
to the United States the best taught of my pupils, a deaf-mute 
whom my art has restored to society and religion. He goes 
fully resolved to live and be faithful to the principles of the 
Catholic religion which I have taught him.” 


Notwithstanding the kind solicitude of his beloved master, 
Laurent Clerc, like so many other deaf-mutes, deprived of con- 
stant religious instruction in his surroundings, weakened in the 
faith and apostatized. The kindness of Abbe Sicard only served 
to lay the foundation of a Protestant propaganda which ever 
since the opening of the Hartford School in 1817, founded by 
Dr. T. H. Gallaudet, has controlled the education of the deaf in 
America. 

One of the sons of the Rev. T. H. Gallaudet, Dr. E. M. Gal- 
laudet, was founder of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb which was opened June 13th, 1857. Later on this institu- 
tion located in Washington, D. C., developed into a school for the 
higher education of the deaf under the name of the National 
Deaf-Mute College. 


i 
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The deaf are a very grateful people. They certainly have 
taken every opportunity to show their gratitude to Gallaudet. 
It must be said, however, that they have for one reason or an- 
other, -at least in this country, forgotten to pay just tributes of 
gratitude to Abbe de l’Epée, the father of the sign language 
and founder of the first school for the deaf. Without the good 
work done for the deaf by the good Abbe there would have 
been no Sicard, and without Sicard there probably would have 
been no Gallaudet. We called attention to this a few years ago 
in the New York Deaf-Mute Journal. The suggestion of erect- 
ing a monument to Abbe de L’Epée in this country was favor- 
ably received by the Rev. J. H. Cloud, an Episcopalian minister 
of St. Louis; but no practical steps were taken towards carrying 
out the proposal until the convention of the National Association 
of the Deaf held in Cleveland in the summer of 1913. It was 
resolved to collect funds for a statue of the good Abbe. Serv- 
ing on the de l’Epée Monument Fund Committee, are the Rev. 
Mr. Cloud, Rev.» Michael McCarthy, S. J., and Mr. Anthony 
Schroeder, of St. Paul, Minn. 





SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
TUESDAY, JUNE 30, IQI4. 

The first meeting of the Seminary Department was called to 
order at 2:30 P. M. in St. Nicholas school, by the Presi- 
dent of the Department, Very Rev. H. T. Drumgoole, LL. D. 
After the opening prayer the President addressed the assembled 
delegates, representing thirteen institutions, and explained the 
purpose and scope of this year’s program. The subjects for 
this year’s discussion, it was said, were chosen in conformity 
with a plan inaugurated at the preceding convention, a plan 
which provided for the consideration of the entire course of 
theology and philosophy in our seminaries. This year the dis- 
cussion of papers on the teaching of Sacred Scripture and of ec- 
clesiastical history was to be followed by a Round Table con- 
ference bearing on the general needs of the seminary curriculum. 

The writer of the first paper, the Rev. H. J. Heuser, D. D., 
was prevented by ill-health from attending the Convention. The 
paper having as its subject “The Course of Sacred Scripture in 
the Seminary” was read by the Rev. J. E. Flood, of Philadelphia. 
At its conclusion words of appreciation were spoken by the 
President to Father Flood; after which a discussion of the paper 
began, bringing forth an expression of views from nearly all 
present. A motion was made, seconded and carried unanimously, 
to extend a vote of thanks to the writer of the paper, Rev. Dr. 
Heuser. The President was also directed by unanimous 
consent to send to the writer a communication manifesting the 
deep gratitude of the delegates to him for his labors undertaken 
at so great a personal sacrifice. 
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Two Committee, one on Resolutions and the other on Nomina- 
tions, were appointed by the Chair. To the former were assigned, 
Very Rev. J. B. Peterson, Ph. D., Boston, Very Rev. Walter 
Stehle, O. S. B., Beatty, Pa., and Rev. F. V. Corcoran, C. M., D. 
D., St. Louis; to the latter committee, Very Rev. F. J. Reynolds, 
O. F. M., Alleghany, N. Y., Rev. B. Randolph, C. M., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and Rev. Wendell S. Reilly, S. S., Baltimore, Md. 

After a concluding prayer the meeting adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JULY I, I914. 

After the opening prayer the minutes of the preceding meet- 
ing were read. It was moved and carried that they be adopted 
as read. An announcement was made by the Chair that on ac- 
count of the absence of the writer of the paper for this meeting, 
the Rev. Thos. S. Dolan of Baltimore, the paper would be read 
by the Rev. J. A. Nainfa, S. S. The subject of the paper was 
“The Course of Ecclesiastical History in the Seminary.” A vote 
of thanks was tendered Father Nainfa and Father Dolan, and 
then began the discussion of the paper. 

At the session several delegates to other departments of the 
Association were present, among them the Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. A. 
Connolly, V. G., St. Louis, Mo. At the conclusion of the dis- 
cussion he was invited by the President to address the conference 
and graciously responded. His remarks, informal in character, 
expressed his interest in the work of the seminaries and his 
appreciation of the earnest efforts of the Conference to im- 
prove existing conditions. His idea of present needs was gath- 
ered, he said, from his experience of many years in the ex- 
aminations of the junior clergy. He dwelt upon the necessity of 
fostering the spirit of study, a spirit which would make itself 
felt in the years of active ministry, Illustrations of the prac- 
tical utility of historical knowledge were introduced, and an 
appeal was made by the speaker to the professors of history in 
the seminaries to write such works as the circumstances of our 
times demanded. An expression of satisfaction and congratula- 
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tion at the progress made by the Association concluded his in- 
teresting address. 

An outline of the Round Table discussion planned for the 
final session of the conference was given by the President and 
all were earnestly urged to give an expression of views. Likewise 
an invitation was extended to those present to attend the Fourth 
International Congress on Home Education to be held during 
the month of July at Philadelphia. The history, character and 
purpose of this organization were explained, and motives urged 
for the active participation of Catholics in its proceedings. 

The session was concluded with prayer. 


THIRD SESSION 
THURSDAY, JULY 2, IQI4. 


In lieu of the reading of a formal paper, the meeting was 
opened by an explanation on the part of the President of the 
points to be considered in the general or Round Table dis- 
cussion planned for the day. ‘The Feasibility and Desirability 
of Uniformity in our Seminary Courses,” was assigned as the 
general topic. Every delegate was invited to present his views on 
this subject so that some practical measures might be adopted to 
govern future discussions. If uniformity is desirable, to what 
extent; it was asked, is it capable of practical realization? Then 
after a brief presentation of his own views in favor of uni- 
formity, Dr. Drumgoole called successively upon each one pres- 
ent to speak on the topic assigned. 

That uniformity was desirable in itself all agreed; as to its 
feasibility various views were expressed based upon distinctions 
suggested by existing conditions. A starting point is to be found 
in the decrees of the Council of Baltimore and in the instruction 
of His Holiness; Pope Pius X. It is necessary to distinguish 
the ideal from the practical, the large and well-equipped sem- 
inary from the one less favorably situated; the general seminary 
from the exclusively diocesan or provincial institution; the sem- 
inary for the training of religious from that in which the secular 
clergy is educated; the substantial from what is merely acci- 
dental in the curriculum. 
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These various distinctions, introduced by one speaker or an- 
other, threw light on the difficulties to be encountered in ad- 
vocating uniformity. The general verdict seemed to be that it 
was advisable for the Association to draw up a schedule as nearly 
perfect and practicable as American conditions demanded, and 
that this schedule be submitted to all the seminaries of the coun- 
try with a request for their judgment on its worth. Also it 
was agreed that from a practical point of view, uniformity 
should and could be secured as to the amount of time to be 
devoted to the essential branches in the seminary course. Doubt 
was expressed on both the desirability and feasibility of having 
precisely the same treatise studied at the same time in all the 
seminaries. The principal reason alleged in support of such uni- 
formity was its advantage for a student going from one sem- 
inary to another. This reason, however, had little weight with 
the assembled delegates. 

Some thought that greater difficulty would be found in 
securing the desired uniformity in institutions for the exclusive 
training of religious and in general seminaries conducted by 
them. The conference was not in possession of sufficient data 
to pass judgment on this point, but the objection did not seem 
insurmountable. Much would be accomplished if the large dioc- 
esan and provincial seminaries were to agree on a general pro- 
gram, an agreement which might easily be secured if the Rt. 
Rev.. Bishops were in favor of it. 

Finally it was the sense of the Conference that a standing 
committee or the departmental officers should inaugurate a- care- 
ful inquiry into the matter and secure positive and reliable in- 
formation as to what is actually being done in the seminaries. 
To do-'this more than a look at the catalogues was necessary ; per- 
sonal correspondence was deemed the one practical means to be 
adopted. The results of this investigation should be properly 
drawn up for presentation at the next convention, when it would 
be possible to make a fruitful comparison between the practical 
and the ideal. 

In his final summary, the President made a plea for wider in- 
fluence to be exercised by the clergy and especially by the sem- 
inaries. A sign of the lack of this is found in the little attention 
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current literature pays to our philosophy; the truth is obscure 
and it is our place to present it in such a way that its force may 
be felt upon our fellow-countrymen. To secure greater in- 
fluence, unity and uniformity will aid greatly, and for this pur- 
pose less attention should be paid to national differences in 
training our seminarians. Our aim should be to do away with 
inter-racial prejudices at any cost and to cultivate the truly 
apostolic ‘spirit more persistently. 

The Resolutions prepared by the Committee were read by 
Very Rev. Dr. Stehle. They dealt with the subjects of sacred 
Scripture and ecclesiastical history, and were adopted as read. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Wuereas, The Scriptures are the Word of God, “profitable 

to teach, to reprove, to correct, to instruct unto justice ;” and 

WueEREAS, Those who are charged with the office of instruct- 
ing and admonishing the people unto edification should be learned 
in the Scriptures and so familiar with their inspired teachings as 
to be able to quote them aptly and verbatim; and 

Wuereas, Many that are commissioned “to preach the Word; 
to be instant in season and out of season; to reprove, entreat, 
rebuke in all patience and doctrine” are not so familiar with 
the Word of God as their ministerial needs and duties require; 
and 

Wuereas, An exact knowledge of the very words of the 
Scriptures and their judicious quotation has a singularly com- 
pelling force and convincing power over all sorts of people; 
be it 

Resolved, That we admonish with all proper seriousness and 
insistence, the candidates for the sacred ministry and all those 
concerned, to read the Scriptures more devotedly and to mem- 
orize appealing and helpful passages with a view to their own 
spiritual needs, and also with a view to the instruction and sanc- 
tification of others; and be it further 

Resolved, That we ourselves study the Scriptures more de- 
votedly and acquire the facility of effective quotation for the 
edification and stimulation of those who come under our teach- 
ing and influence. 

WuHenreas, A minister of the Church ought to know the divine 
and the human side of the Church as reflected in her history ; and 

Wuereas, For the strengthening of his own faith and the 
safeguarding of the faith of his flock as well as for the irref- 
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utable defense of the Church there is nothing more effective 
than the faithful history of the gesta Dei per Ecclesiam; be it 

Resolved, That we urge seminary authorities to see to it that 
the teaching of Church history be given the place and the at- 
tention which it deserves; and be it further 

Resolved, That we emphasize our conviction and urge sem- 
inary students that, as they love the Church, they lovingly study 
her history so that their love of her may grow still more with 
their increasing knowledge of her, and that their ministry may 
grow in effectiveness for the honor of the Church and the good 
of immortal souls. 


The Committee on Nominations, through its Chairman, Very 
Rev. F. J. Reynolds, O. F. M. then presented the following 
names for election to the offices of the Seminary Department 
for the ensuing year: 

President — Very Rev. John B. Peterson, Ph. D., Boston, 
Mass. ; 

Vice-President — Rev. H. J. Heuser, D. D., Overbrook, Pa.; 

Secretary — Rev. F. V. Corcoran, C. M., Ph. D., D. D., St. 
Louis, Mo. The nominations were adopted unanimously, and 
the Secretary was authorized to cast the ballot in the name of 
the assembled delegates. 

The newly-elected President then took the chair and after 
thanking the conference for the honor bestowed upon him, ex- 
pressed his resolution to continue the work already begun, and in 
particular to endeavor to secure all necessary information from 
the seminaries of the country to facilitate the plan for greater 
uniformity in the course of seminary studies. 

The conference then adjourned until the following year. 


F. V. Corcoran, C. M. 
Secretary. 
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PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE IN OUR THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARIES 


REVEREND HERMAN J. HEUSER, D.D., ST. CHARLES SEMINARY, 
OVERBROOK, PA. 


At the last general meeting of the Catholic Educational As- 
sociation at New Orleans some suggestions were made tending 
toward the adoption of a uniform plan of studies in the theolog- 
ical seminaries of the United States. 

The discussion of the subject gave an opportunity to those in- 
terested in the matter to point out that the present course is need- 
lessly complicated by repetitions of identical topics in the depart- 
ments of moral, dogmatic, and pastoral theology, in canon law, 
apologetics, liturgy, and ecclesiastical history. I instanced as an 
example the repetitions of definitions, proofs, and historical ob- 
jections touching the doctrine and administration of the sacra- 
ments which recur in dogma, moral and apologetics albeit under 
different aspects. More than this, there is an accumulation of 
much antiquated matter which can only tend to embarrass the 
student who is obliged to devote his mental energies to many sub- 
jects which are of great importance in the practical ministry. 

These two defects (which have become part of our text-books 
in theology) are the natural outcome of specialization. Each 
professor emphasizes the importance of his own branch, regard- 
less of the relation it bears to other disciplines taught simulta- 
neously. Specialization in theology, as in other sciences, is of un- 
doubted advantage, but only when it is subordinated to the gen- 
eral and more immediately important needs of our missionary 
field. Catholic theology has this peculiarity, when compared 
with other sciences admitting of a progressive method of develop- 
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ment, that it is tenacious of old formulas and illustrations, even 
when these have lost their application to actual conditions. Much 
of our present legislation in canon law and in liturgy, has its 
origin in a status of Church administration no longer in ex- 
istence. It embodies indeed a venerable tradition of no little im- 
portance to the archaeologist and to the historian of Church de- 
velopment, but it is wholly useless and positively confusing to 
the young student of to-day who prepares for the mission. 
Unlike the exponents of secular science who promptly set aside 
ancient methods and precepts, or relegate them to history, we 
oblige our students to devote their precious time and energies to 
a laborious rehearsal of ancient canons, to disputes and abstract 
distinctions about grace; or about the nature and extent of the 
divine knowledge; or about the undiscoverable relations of the 
Divine Trinity; or about other transcendental problems which 
once occupied the minds of the Platonic and Aristotelian philos- 
ophers during the patristic and scholastic ages. Few students 
will ever retain, much less utilize in their practical work on the 
mission, the polemics about the Ebionites, Gnostics, Manicheans, 
Montanists, Novatians, or about the Arian quarrels, the Donatist 
schism, the Nestorian heresies, or the tedious details of the 
Monophysite and Monothelite controversies. To have gone over 
these vagaries of a past age, in the classes of Church history 
or of apologetics, would suffice. Thus the omission of whole 
chapters, specifically dealing with these antiquated discussions 
iii dogma, in moral and patristic theology, would leave room 
for applying the principles underlying the errors involved in 
them to heresies of much greater importance for the present 
generation. For to the modern student, preparing for the pas- 
toral mission in America, a study of the old heresies has value 
only inasmuch as it furnishes him with the principles of ref- 
utation; and for that he finds abundant application in the 
atheistic and materialistic heresies of to-day. Let us therefore 
hang up the mailed armor and heavy bucklers of our valiant 
ancestors, the old champions in theology, and take our weapons 
from arsenals that can furnish a no less formidable although a 
less heavy supply of material of defense, 
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It may be objected that an elimination of redundant material 
from our text-books, which would be likely to effect a proper 
arrangement and coordination of the branches taught, cannot be 
accomplished in a very short time. This is true, yet a clear 
understanding of its necessity, or of the advantages that accrue 
to the student from such a change, is likely to result in some-at- 
tempt to increase the efficiency of the missionary clergy, on whom 
the preservation and propagation of our holy religion in the first 
place depends. 

My purpose to-day is to apply the suggestions of last year to 
the study of holy Scripture, as conducted in our seminaries. Of 
the importance of this branch of the theological curriculum it 
is hardly necessary to say anything. 


“All the various forms of sacred knowledge,” writes the 
Abbé Hogan, “may be traced to one main source —the Bible. 
Theology in every shape, — dogmatic, moral, ascetical, mystical, 
— proceeds directly from the Inspired Word, or borrows from 
it at every step its substance and its form. It is from the Bible 
that the apologist of the Christian faith draws his proofs, his 
analogies and illustrations; that sacred oratory derives its deep- 
est thoughts and most striking utterances; it is to the Scriptures 
that even the canon law goes for its most fundamental prin- 
ciples.”* 


Nor does the student or the priest draw from the Bible solely 
that which strengthens his own spiritual life or gives him the 
power and knowledge to lead and control his flock on the way 
to eternal life. “The interest of the Inspired Word is by no 
means coterminous with that of religion. To the historian, to 
the philologist, to the antiquarian it supplies information of the 
highest value. Even from a purely secular point of view the 
Bible ,is beyond all comparison the greatest of books, the most 
deserving, consequently, at all times, to fix the attention of 
thoughtful minds.” (Ibid.) “Let all,” writes Leo XIII in his 
famous Encyclical Letter on the subject, in 1893, “especially the 
recruits of the ecclesiastical army, understand how highly the 
Sacred Books should be esteemed and with what eagerness and 
reverence this arsenal of heavenly arms should be approached.” 





*“Clerical Studies,” Abbé Hogan, 
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And here we have to remember that the attitude of the outside 
world toward the Bible, whether as a source of religious instruc- 
tion or as the oldest complete document of national, ethical and 
legislative development, calls for a definite stand on the part of 
the priest toward numerous religious and scientific problems. 
Nor can he shirk an adequate solution of these difficulties with- 
out leaving himself open to criticism or the charge of ignorance 
and inefficiency. In other words the young priest when he leaves 
the seminary is expected not only to be familiar with the con- 
tents of the Bible which furnishes him with the chief material 
for his personal sanctification and of instruction for his flock, 
but he must also be able to use the Sacred Books in defence of 
the Catholic faith and in controversy with the irreligious and 
scientific world around him. 

From these premises we may draw the legitimate conclusion 
that the training of our students in the theological seminary has 
to cover the following ground: It must give him adequate oppor- 
tunities to obtain 

1.) An intelligent knowledge of the contents of the entire 
Bible, embodying the history, doctrines, moral precepts, prophetic 
revelations, and ascetical principles of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. 

2.) <A proper appreciation, not only of the interpretation 
which the Church offers of the text, but also of the conditions, 
under which that interpretation should appeal to the outside 
world as a standard of historical and moral teaching. _ 

3.) <A facility in the art of expounding the sense of the Bible. 
This art presupposes a general knowledge of the languages, tra- 
ditions, aspirations, habits of mind and feeling, as well as of the 
localities and national history of the ancient peoples, especially 
the Hebrews. In another sense it implies an understanding of 
the spiritual sense of the inspired writings which enables him to 
translate the Old Testament Revelation into its Messianic and 
Eucharistic counterpart of the New Law, helping him to recite 
intelligently and devoutly his canonical office, and to perform 
the liturgical functions of the Church with dignity and fruit. 

Keeping in mind this threefold purpose of the study of Sacred 
Scripture in the seminary, how are we to treat and apportion the 
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matter furnished by the text of the Bible and by the available 
apparatus of interpretation? 


It is obvious that, if the student is to have a reliable acquaint- 
ance with the essential contents of the Bible, he must have read 
it more or less systematically. As this is rarely done before he 
has entered the seminary, it must be done during his course there. 
By systematic and continuous reading I do not mean the reading 
of every book, chapter or page of the authorized Catholic Bible. 
There are in the Old as in the New Testament many repetitions 
constituting merely separate and slightly varying sources of the 
revealed truths to which the Bible bears witness. There is also 
a considerable amount of matter which has no immediate bear- 
ing upon the pastoral duties of the priest, serving a purely 
esoteric purpose of spiritual enlightenment. These parts may be 
passed over for the time at least and referred to in the introduc- 
tory study. But the student should, before he enters upon that 
introductory study preparing him for a detailed interpretation of 
the separate Books, have cursorily read the text of the Pen- 
tateuch, the historical Books of Kings and Chronicles (Paralipo- 
menon), the sapiential or ethical writings, the lyric-didactic 
Books, the chief Prophecies, the Gospels, Acts, and principal 
Epistles. 


When and how is this cursory reading of the Bible to be ac- 
complished in our present curriculum of studies, assuming a 
course of two years in philosophy and four years in theology? 

Since much of the argument and illustration in dogmatic and 
apologetic theology is drawn from the Bible, it is desirable that 
a knowledge, cursory at least, of the literal text should precede 
the actual study of theology. The most opportune time for the 
systematic reading of the Scriptures would seem to be the time 
which the student can set aside from his discipline in philosophy. 
Indeed the simple though attentive reading of a certain portion 
of the Bible during the first year in philosophy is likely to relieve 
the strain of memory work to which the study of logic, of He- 
brew, Greek, and other languages, and of the physical sciences, 
which are apt to engage him at this period, must oblige him to 
give a large portion of his time. Accordingly the first year in 
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philosophy is the most opportune for the systematic reading of 
the Bible. 

The matter to be covered within this period contains about 
seven hundred chapters, or less than 800 pages octavo in ordinary 
type. Allowing two hundred and fifty days of the scholastic 
year, available for such reading, the student can complete the 
reading of the entire Bible by taking about three chapters a day. 
This daily reading of the Bible, without other interpretation but 
such as is found in the notes of our authorized versions, during 
the first year in philosophy may be divided as follows: 


Genesis (the entire book—ad0 chapters) 

Exodus (the entire book—40 chapters) 

Leviticus (the entire book—27 chapters) 

Numbers (from chapter 17 to 25; chapter 27; from chapter 33 to 36; 
altogether 14 chapters) 

Deuteronomy (chapters 5 to 7; chapter 10; chapters 32 to 34; altogether 6 
chapters ) 

Josue (chapters 1 to 6; chapters 12, 13, 16, 21 and 24. Altogether eleven 
chapters ) 

Judges (chapters 1 to 19) 

Ruth (4 chapters) 


I. Book of Kings (81 chapters} 

II. Book of Kings (24 chapters) 

III. Book of Kings (22 chapters) 

IV. Book of Kings (25 chapters) 
Omit Paralipomenon or Chronicles (65 chapters) 


Read: Esdras and Nehemias (23 chapters) comprising the two books. 
Tobias (the entire Book; 14 chapters) 
Judith (the entire Book; 16 chapters) 
Esther (the entire Book; 16 chapters) 
Job (the entire Book; 41 chapters) 
Omit the Psalter (150 chapters) 


Read: Proverbs (the entire Book; 31 chapters) 
This serves as a comprehensive sample of the sapiential 
Books; hence 
Omit: Ecclesiastes, Canticles, Wisdom, and Ecclesiasticus (89 
chapters ) 


Isaias (the entire Book; 66 chapters) and 
Ezechiel (the entire Book; 48 chapters) 
Omit Jeremias, Lamentations and Baruch; and of the Minor 
Prophets 
Omit Daniel, Osee, Joel, Amos, Abdias, Micheas, Nahum, 
Habacuc, Sophonias, Aggaeus, and Zacharias (73 chap- 
ters) 


Jonas (four chapters) and 
Malachias (four chapters) 
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I. Maccabees (the entire Book; 16 chapters) and of 
II. Maccabees the 6th and 7th Chapters. 


Of the New Testament it would be desirable to read all of the 
Gospels and the Epistles. However for general orientation it 
suffices to have read one of the Synoptic Gospels, e. gr.: 


St. Mark (16 chapters) ; then also 

St. John (the entire Gospel; 21 chapters) 

The Acts of Apostles (entire 28 chapters) 

Epistles (14 of St. Paul and the 7 Catholic, altogether 21 chapters.) 
Apocalypse (only the first four chapters) 


This selection would comprise the essential summary of our 
Catholic Bible, and give the student a good knowledge of all the 
contents of the written Revelation. 

The aforesaid reading of three chapters of the Bible each 
day may be done in common or perhaps better by each student 
in private. But if done privately, the obligation should be con- 
trolled in some manner by periodical questions which will also 
give an opportunity for the answering of the most obvious dif- 
ficulties experienced by the reader. In addition to this it is well 
to introduce early in the curriculum the practice of committing 
to memory certain portions of the New Testament, such as the 
Gospels and Epistles assigned for the Sundays, and the more 
striking narratives of the Evangelists, together with the didactic 
admonitions of St. Paul, St. Peter, St. John and St. Jude. This 
practice should be maintained throughout the greater part of 
the entire theological course, until the student acquires the habit 
and taste for further study in the same direction. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE TEXT 


After the student has read the entire Bible in the manner de- 
scribed, and obtained a knowledge of the contents of the text, 
its scope and purpose, he is capable of being introduced to an es- 
timate of its comparative value and to an analysis of the separate 
books. This is done in the first place by what is technically 
called the “Introduction to the Study of the Bible”, which mat- 
ter is aptly assigned for the second year in philosophy. Here 
the topics of inspiration, of authenticity, and of the rules of in- 
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terpretation are to be briefly and concisely set forth, so that the 
student obtain a clear notion of these things before he attempts 
the task of Exegesis. This matter should, in its chief ele 
ments, be made a matter of memorizing and of examination 
The intervals may be filled out and relieved by readings from 
history, archaeology, and other illustrative sources of information 
which throw light upon the localities, the manners and customs, 
the imagery, and in general the modes of thinking and feeling of 
the Hebrew people, and of their contemporaries mentioned in the 
Bible. These topics, treated in most text-books of Introduction, 
should not be insisted on with the same rigor as the topics of in- 
spiration, authenticity, and interpretation, which are of vital 
importance. 

Thus: equipped the student will, at the threshold of his 
theological curriculum proper, have the key to the interpretation 
of many of the ordinary difficulties to be met with in the Sacred 
Text, and he is quite apt to be moved to spontaneous inquiry 
into the meaning of difficult passages, such as he will meet in 
the course of his dogmatic, moral and apologetic studies. At 
the same time he is exercising himself in the use of Scriptural 
matter for preaching and catechising, to which he must soon give 
attention in his theological classes. This second year in philos- 
ophy is likewise the period when his attention is being called 
(without going into critical details) to the dangers of a falsely 
so-called higher criticism, whilst he becomes familiar with the 
corrective rules laid down for maintaining a true standard of 
interpretation by the Biblical Commission. 


THE COURSE OF EXEGESIS, OR INTERPRETATION OF THE 
SACRED TEXT 


During the four years which follow the student is to be occu- 
pied with the interpretation, in its stricter sense, of the Divine 
Message. This interpretation has two main objects in view. 
The first is to aid the cleric in his own sanctification both as a 
seminarian and during his latter course as a missionary priest. 
It will furnish him with a taste for, and with an abundant'store 
of inspired knowledge and of imperishable wisdom. In the 
second place it is to supply him with material to render his pas- 
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toral activities fruitful by instructions and preaching, and by his 
defence of the Catholic faith as based upon a proper interpreta- 
tion of the Written Word. The student of theology is therefore 
to obtain an intelligent understanding of the Sacred Scripture, 
so that its reading and study may influence his personal life, — 
that is to say, his modes of thought, his aspirations, and his ut- 
terances. As he is soon to be bound to the daily recitation of 
the canonical office, which constantly repeats its appeal in the 
Psalter, the study of the Psalms must form the first and perma- 
nent part of the Scriptural Exegesis. The proper grouping 
of the Psalms corresponding to their liturgical use, is likely to 
open and broaden the student’s mind to a true appreciation of 
the spirit of public prayer. The Psalms in their entirety are a 
direct and clear echo, in lyric form, of all the historical, didactic 
and prophetic utterances contained in the other Books of the 
Bible, and will, during attentive recitation of the Breviary, bring 
back to the memory the various lessons contained in the inspired 
Code. 

The study of the Psalms should therefore, if possible, occupy 


the first year of the theological course. It may be supplemented 
by a study of the Wisdom literature or sapiential books, which 
hold a mine of useful maxims for the cleric’s guidance in the 
practical affairs of life. Three hours a week during the first 
year in theology would cover this matter. 


As soon as the student has gained, by a study of the Psalter 
and the Wisdom literature, a sufficient appreciation of the Bible 
as a means of personal sanctification, which is the basis of true 
pastoral activity, he should be introduced into the didactic liter- 
ature of the inspired books. Here the first and immediately im- 
portant part is the study of the Gospels and the Epistles of the 
New Testament. These furnish him with the material that 
serves as a supreme object-lesson for the pastoral teacher apply- 
ing alike to his personal conduct and to the instructions by which 
he imparts the truths of the Catholic faith to others. This study 
forms the subject of the second year in theology. 

There are two ways of studying the gospels. The three 
Synoptics, Matthew, Mark and Luke, give a complete historical 
picture of Our Lord’s life and teaching, and hence they might 
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well be studied together as one history. St. John’s gospel fol- 
lows, as supplementing the higher or theological analysis of that 
life and doctrine. In outlining the course of reading during the 
first year in philosophy, I suggested that the reading of the gos- 
pel narrative might be confined to one of the Synoptics, such as 
St. Mark, since the three evangels contain fundamentally the 
same fact of the Messianic advent. But in the theological course 
the three gospels should be studied in their mutual relation as 
well as in their individual features. This study of the gospels is 
logically completed by a study of the Acts of the Apostles, 
which gives the history of the Christian Church from the date of 
the Ascension to the martyrdom of the last of the apostles, as 
described by St. Luke, the evangelist disciple of SS. Peter and 
Paul. And since the Acts of the Apostles contain also a de- 
tailed description of St. Paul’s apostolic activity, it is possible to 
illustrate that history by the study of the Pauline and apostolic 
epistles. The gospels and epistles are of course to be studied 
with special reference to the liturgical use made of them by the 
Church on Sundays and festivals. 


A further important point in the training of the student of 
theology is his aptness to use the Bible in the field of apologetics 
and doctrinal defence. The study of the New Testament gives 
little occasion for this special work beyond what is done in the 
class of dogmatic theology. With the Old Testament it is dif- 
ferent. Hence the last two years of the curriculum should be 
devoted to this part. The particular treatment of the matter 
depends to some extent upon the conditions of the curriculum. 
If the course includes separaté classes of apologetics or of 
fundamental theology, the Scriptural course should be limited 
to a critical interpretation of the text only; otherwise it must 
include that amount of study which will answer the difficulties 
raised against the dogmatic position of the Church, as supported 
by the interpretation of the Old Testament text. This is im- 
portant on account of the attacks upon the Bible from without. 


In these days of critical investigation the necessity of satisfy- 
ing the dogmatic demands of faith, and of answering the diffi- 
culties brought against Divine Revelation, must he constantly 
kept in mind by the priest who comes in contact with non- 
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Catholics, or who has to satisfy the doubt of those Catholics who 
do. Among the difficulties which the student of the Bible meets 
with are certain obscurities, anomalies and contradictions in the 
very Book to which he is bound to appeal for confirmation of 
doctrine. Since these difficulties are as I stated, to be found in 
the Old Testament more than in the New, it will be necessary 
to introduce the student to an examination of those parts in 
which they occur. Here we meet in the first place the Books 
of Moses, of Josue and some of the Prophets, which contain 
well-known, but often only partially explained, stumbling blocks 
for the modern reader of the Bible. Such portions, apart from 
a mere literal interpretation for which the exegete appeals to the 
philologist and archaeologist, form the proper study, as just 
mentioned, of apologetics. But they may also be made the subject 
of criticism in the class of Biblical Exegesis. 

For the rest it is not to be forgotten that the Pentateuch and 
other Old Testament Books offer opportunities for a positive 
and constructive study, which are of great advantage in the 
teaching and defence of Catholic truth. The entire sacramental 
system, for example, finds its justification in the Mosaic legisla- 
tion and practice. So do the liturgical prescriptions of the Le- 
vitical code. The professor can make excellent use of the Old 
Testament by pointing out to the student the divine ordinances 
given to the Jewish people in the matter of circumcision, confes- 
sion and expiation of sin, of marriage and divorce, of the use of 
sacred vestments, sacrifices, tithes and fasts. He will thus fur- 
nish him with admirable material for arguing in behalf of the 
divine institution of baptism} of penance and indulgences, of 
marriage as a sacrament, of sacred orders, and of the entire 
hierarchical and liturgical disposition of the Catholic Church. 
Thus the study of fundamental theology and of apologetics is 
being supplied, or supplemented, where these branches can not 
be given either sufficient or separate attention. Otherwise the 
Old Testament books may be studied simply for their literal 
exegesis, and this applies especially to the Pentateuch. 

The fourth year, during or at the close of which the ordina- 
tions take place, should be reserved for the interpretation of the 
less essential parts, or to complete what has been left unfinished 
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during the previous year. The great object must be, to give the 
student a sufficient insight into the nature of the study of the 
Bible, and to attract him to a spontaneous following up of what 
he has been taught to look upon as not only necessary to his 
efficiency, but also as a wonderful easing of the occasional hard- 
ships, the loneliness and monotony of the pastoral life when it is 
not confined to the pursuit of merely material success and the 
perfunctory performance of priestly duties. Some of the 
phases of the higher critical study can also be explained during 
the fourth year, together with directions as to the Biblical liter- 
ature which every priest’s library should contain. This study 
of the fourth year may also be made to serve as a tentative in- 
troduction to higher studies and criticism for those who are in- 
clined to take a post-graduate course at the university. 

Such are, in the main, the outlines of the course of Biblical 
study which I should venture to suggest for the consideration of 
our seminary superiors. To do full justice to the method indi- 
cated would require a further detailed arrangement of class 
hours and lectures. I am also aware that there is no one text- 
book which could quite answer the demand; but nearly all the 
text-books of Bible study used at present in our seminaries may 
be made available for the purpose indicated if the professor un- 
dertakes to select and arrange his material from them. 

Whilst in Exegesis such adaptation is somewhat difficult, I 
would deprecate the perfunctory following of any method which 
gives the student a merely partial view of the great field of 
Biblical interpretation. It is indeed impossible to cover the en- 
tire field within the six years at our disposal in the seminary; 
but we may give the student a fair knowledge of all the essential 
material, the fundamental principles of interpretation and the 
key to the solution of difficulties. In this way we will most 
likely awaken in him a love for the subject and a desire for fur- 
ther study, on which so much of his spiritual progress and his 
pastoral efficiency depends. 


DISCUSSION 
Rev. Dr. W. S.:Remty, S. S.: Before attempting an expression of 
my views on the teaching of Sacred Scripture, I wish to voice my appre- 
ciation of Dr. Heuser’s paper. Coming from one so competent, it merits 
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every consideration, and I have listened to it with deep interest. In a 
matter such as this, we can very properly look for guidance to the 
instructions of the Holy Father in clerical studies. We have our own 
conditions to face here in America; and on the whole, I believe we 
have reason to be satisfied with what is being done. In dealing with 
this question the Pope insists upon four points: Inspiration, Canonicity, 
Rules of Interpretation, and Texts or Versions. The abstract consid- 
eration of these topics is less to be preferred than their application to 
some Book of Sacred Scripture. Let all the four questions be studied 
in connection with a certain Prophecy or Historical Book and made 
tangible. Coordination must be employed as a principle in accordance 
with the division of work outlined for the several years of the course. 
The Holy Father has also given instructions of positive aid in the 
detailed study of particular Books. A most essential feature in teach- 
ing this whole subject is a man well prepared and thoroughly acquainted 
with all its problems. I believe we should keep this clearly in mind 
and look towards the future. Our aim should be to provide future in- 
structors by sending promising men to the universities. I feel, too, 
that more insistence should be placed upon the study of the languages, 
especially Hebrew and Greek. If necessary, let a choice be made, so 
that some at least may continue such studies as to become thoroughly 
familiar with them. 

Very Rev. J. B. Pererson, Pu. D.: The long experience of the writer 
of this excellent paper guarantees the worth of what he says, and I 
feel grateful to him and to Dr. Reilly for their solid and valuable state- 
ments concerning so important a subject. To my mind, the one thing 
to be forcefully recommended is a more thorough knowledge of the 
Sacred Text on the part of our seminarians. Let them read the Bible 
or listen to its reading with such frequency that they may really know 
the Book. There is difficulty in reading absolutely everything in it for 
such a purpose and the process would be tiresome. At Boston we have 
endeavored to arrange a schedule of reading that might prove valuable. 
Our method is to have read at breakfast a number of selections from 
the whole Bible in such a way that they will all be read once in three 
years. The New Testament is read publicly at spiritual reading, and 
there is no doubt that this method is better than private reading. The 
living voice has a power and influence not to be overlooked. My im- 
pression is that we should discover and utilize every means to arouse 
the students’ interest in the Bible. This ought not to be so very diffi- 
cult, and yet we find a lack of that interest. Much is left to the pro- 
fessor here, and he is fortunate in escaping the handicap of antiquated 
methods and traditions that in many respects impede the progress and 
initiative of the professor of dogmatic or moral theology. 

Very Rev. J. A. Burns, C. S. C.: My desire is to seek light. I have 
the conviction that there is a large measure of general ignorance pre- 
vailing with regard to the treasures of Sacred Scripture. If I might 
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touch upon the point of method, I would suggest that there be not too 
rapid progress at first, not too much’ presuming that the student is 
acquainted with the fundamentals and preliminaries. Let the difficult 
questions pretty much alone; the university is the place for the higher 
criticism. The one thing indispensable is that first of all the students 
know the text. I would like to ask whether anything is done in the 
seminaries for the benefit of college graduates who enter the theology 
course when admitted to the seminary. Are they fitted to take up the 
work as suggested by Dr. Reilly? I believe that the students should 
first of all be given the Bible simply as the Word of God. After be- 
coming familiarized with it in the spirit of love and reverence, they can 
be introduced into the discussion of questions and problems connected 
with it. My experience tells me that priests do not display as deep an 
interest in the Sacred Scriptures as they might. Little evidence seems 
to be found in their sermons of such an interest. 

Rev. Dr. Retry: Replying to Father Burns’ question about the status 
of the students who have made their philosophy in the colleges, I find that 
many are fitted to take up our program successfully. A reading of 
some general book like Father Gigot’s helps a great deal at the beginning. 
In advocating the principle of coordination I do not wish to be mis- 
understood. By its application, we go at things more systematically 
and in Sacred Scripture we never get away from the text itself; there 
is nothing very profound, nothing very recondite about it. 

THE CHAIRMAN: If there is an absence of Scripture citation notice- 
able in present-day sermons, is not the defect to be remedied in the class 
of homiletics, rather than in that of Sacred Scripture? There is tod 
frequent recourse to so-called books of sermons, and I would gladly 
witness the burning of them all, if it would mean more attentive study 
of the inspired Word itself. 

Tue ‘CHAIRMAN also commented on the status of the young priest, 
his lack of self-reliance, due to his being frequently exposed to criticism 
before he “has got his feet.” 

Very Rev. Dr. E. R. Dyer, S. S.: I have little of importance to say, 
but I was very much interested in the paper of Dr. Heuser. With refer- 
ence to Father Burns’ question about college graduates entering the sem- 
inary, I think they are in the minority and as far as I know no special 
distinction is made for them. I think that all candidates for the sacred 
ministry should be brought to the seminary for their philosophy, in 
accordance with the directions of the Third Council’of Baltimore. Apart 
from the particular matter of Sacred Scripture I think there is need of 
a general remedy, especially that priests after leaving the seminary may 
give evidence of a liking for more continued study. 

THE CHAIRMAN commented on thé need of promoting an atmosphere 
of study, of insisting upon the necessity of the priest being a man of 
culture. He expressed himself as more hopeful than Dr. Dyer, while 
admitting the difficulty of determining a suitable standard to adopt. 
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Very Rev. F. J. Reynotps, O. F. M.: I believe that the seminaries 
do not lose sight of the necessity of making the students thoroughly 
acquainted with the text of Sacred Scripture. Following the Ratio Stu- 
diorum adopted at St. Bonaventure’s, we have the public reading of the 
sacred Text in English or Latin during a course of eight years, for the 
younger boys and the seminarians. Besides this there are other selective 
readings, 

Father Reynolds also dwelt upon the work in homiletics, the demand 
for original composition, and the value of notes taken during the sem- 
inary course in Scripture for use in the ministry. A novelty introduced 
at St. Bonaventure’s, that of having occasional stereopticon lectures on 
Scriptural subjects, was found very interesting and helpful. 


Rev. M. J. Braxe, C. M.: I am sure much could be done in the 
literature class of the college to supply the deficiencies in Scriptural prepa- 
ration. Books could be selected for reading and the commentaries of 
an earnest professor would accomplish much in this respect. 

At this point a suggestion was introduced by Rev. F. V. Corcoran, 

C. M., that the Seminary Department should, by a formal resolution, 
express its attitude with reference to the philosophic studies of aspirants 
to the priesthood. Various views were expressed and it was finally de- 
cided that such a resolution would be untimely, especially in view of the 
fact that arrangements had been made for a meeting of representatives 
from the College and Seminary Departments to confer on the best course 
to be adopted. 
* Tue CHairMAN concluded the discussion by summarizing the views 
of the speakers and by some remarks concerning several books that 
might serve as aides in promoting an early interest in Scriptural studies 
and be of assistance both to the professor in the college and the pastor 
in his general ministry. 





THE STUDY OF CHURCH HISTORY IN OUR 
SEMINARIES 


REVEREND THOMAS S. DOLAN, ST. MARY'S SEMINARY, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


It may be said without fear of successful contradiction that in 
the not distant past the study of Church history did not hold a 
very important rank in the seminary curriculum. It was not 
only relegated to an inferior place but the methods employed in 
teaching it were not such as to inspire enthusiasm. When the 
illustrious Leo XIII opened to the students of the world the 
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secret archives of the Vatican, the study of Church history re- 
ceived a new impetus. This gracious act of the Roman Pontiff 
not only created an eager zest for investigation on the part of 
students of Church history, but it convinced them that a large 
portion of that history would have to be rewritten, at least so 
far as the last five hundred years were concerned. This con- 
viction naturally stirred up an unusual amount of activity among 
scholars and brought forth a wealth of historical literature of a 
highly critical character; and it is consoling to note that the 
productivity of this historical movement is by no means ex- 
hausted. Quite naturally this stir among students of Church his- 
tory was felt most keenly in the great Catholic centers of learn- 
ing, and though for the greater part it was confined to the uni- 
versities, yet it extended itself in some degree to the theological 
seminaries. Latterly the study of Church history has been stim- 
ulated in these institutions by the express command of our Holy 
Father, Pius X, who has directed that the importance of Church 
history should be emphasized in our seminaries and that every 
care and diligence should be exercised, in order to provide for 
seminaries a fitting course in this branch of sacred science. And 
hence, it is now rescued from obscurity, so to speak, and is no 
longer a negligible quantity, in the intellectual life of the semi- 
nary. 

In order to establish a definite basis for discussion the writer 
thinks it permissible to make a brief exposition of the method 
of teaching Church history now in vogue at St. Mary’s Semi- 
nary, Baltimore. His intenti@n is by no means to propose that 
method as a model for other like institutions, but to stimulate 
legitimate criticism and profitable suggestion, which naturally 
should redound to the general benefit. 

Our course in Church history at St. Mary’s is of five years’ 
duration. The students beginning their philosophical studies 
enter at once upon the course of Church history. During two 
years their studies embrace a period beginning with the dawn of 
Christianity and extending to the close of the eleventh century. 
Upon beginning the study of theology their course of general 
Church history is interrupted, in order that one scholastic year may 
be devoted to patrology. The fitness of this break will be seen 
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from the fact that our course of theology is divided into one 
junior and three senior years, and during the junior year the 
fundamental, tracts in dogmatic theology are taken up. Hence, 
since the treatise on the Church is always part of this first year’s 
matter, the study of patrology during this year is of special 
value, since it not only supplements and amplifies the excerpts 
from the Fathers found in the treatise on the Church, but it 
gives to the study of that portion of dogmatic theology an his- 
torical setting and interest. I may here recall the fact'that the 
junior students of theology have already seen that portion of 
early Church history the study of which should precede that of 
patrology. And I may be permitted the observation that the 
professors of dogmatic theology, in both junior and senior 
courses, emphasize as far as opportunity allows the historical 
aspect of dogma. The general course of Church history is re- 
sumed at the beginning of the second year of theology and ter- 
minates at the end of the third year. During these two years 
the historical studies embrace a period beginning with the open- 
ing of the twelfth century and extending to the present time. 
Throughout the entire course of Church history two hours a 
week are devoted to class work. 


The writer is profoundly convinced that to attempt to treat 
the entire Christian era in a course such as we have described, 
is futile. Little of real value can be accomplished, no enthusi- 
asm can be aroused and no special taste for the study of Church 
history can be developed. In order that any result beyond a 
superficial knowledge of some of the facts of Church history 
may accrue from the seminary course, the writer is persuaded 
that a considerable amount of matter must be treated with a cer- 
tain lightness of touch, and much must be dismissed with merely 
a mention, in order that the more important phases may be in- 
vestigated with at least comparative thoroughness. No one will 
seriously maintain that all periods of Church history are equally 
important to the students; and hence, it is hardly judicious to 
devote the same amount of attention to each succeeding stage 
of that wonderful record. The special study of certain phases 
does not mean merely a detailed inspection of the facts relating 
to periods of particular interest, but it involves, in addition to 
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this, an inquiry into the causes that have contributed to bring 
about this movement or that crisis, and the effects of these upon 
succeeding ages. The law of cause and effect is nowhere more 
clearly observable than in history. This special study includes 
also, (at ‘least according to the writer’s mind), the tracing of cer- 
tain influences which in their full development have wrought 
mighty changes. Perhaps these ideas may be elucidated by a 
few illustrations. 

The long and bitter struggle concerning “Lay Investiture,” was 
not simply an episode in which Popes strove against the unjust en- 
croachments of kings and princes. When the question of ‘“In- 
vestiture” is studied in the light of its causes, the student be- 
comes aware that much must be said in extenuation of the ap- 
parent injustice of the contention of the princes, and that con- 
siderable blame must be laid at the door of the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities. ‘Temporal rulers had, during the lapse of centuries, 
endowed the Church with crown-lands, and had munificently 
enriched dioceses and abbeys. By these grants and gifts they 
had acquired (so at least they thought), a certain right to have 
some part in the nomination of those who were to rule over those 
dioceses and abbeys; and they expected their supposed right to 
be taken into consideration; and it must be admitted that they 
had received an immense amount of encouragement from eccle- 
siastical sources in cherishing what they looked upon as their 
right in the matter. Hence, the storm of opposition which the 
decrees of Gregory VII against “Lay Investiture” aroused, cre- 
ates no surprise in the mind of the student any more than do 
the successive stages of the struggle which that storm inaugu- 
rated, and which eventually saved the Western Church from 
Erastianism, and finally reached its climax, so glorious for the 
Church, in the reign of Innocent III. The development of that 
Erastianism which first expressed itself in the third canon of 
the Council of Constantinople, held A. D. 381, afterward in the 
twenty-eighth canon of the Council of Chalcedon, held A. D. 
451, and more fully and emphatically in the bullying despotism 
of the Emperor Justinian at the Council of Constantinople, held 
A. D. 553, reached its most natural consequences and achieved 
its full development in the schism begun by Photius, and con- 
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summated by Cerularius. Lastly, in the study of the reforma- 
tion in Germany, the student should see that the Lutheran move- 
ment was not an isolated fact of history, but rather that Luther 
simply applied the torch to a heap of inflammable material that 
had been gathering for generations, and that the apparent suc- 
cess of his movement had its causes in the ignorance, the immor- 
ality, the avarice and the utter worldliness of the ecclesiastical 
body and the consequent low ebb of religious life among the 
laity. Furthermore, the student’s knowledge of this great relig- 
ious upheaval is surely incomplete unless he has studied it in 
the light of its most patent effect, namely, the decay of the relig- 
ious, moral, intellectual and economic life of the people brought 
under its influence. 


When this study of historical causes and effects is carried on 
in considerable detail it stimulates the mind of the student, and 
invests the study of Church history with a keen interest and 
quickens to a notable extent an inclination in the direction of 
research, 

In order to put into vogue this method it must be clear to all 
that the mere following of a text-book or manual is hopelessly 
inadequate. There is required a great deal of painstaking effort 
on the part of the professor. Let us suppose that the matter in 
hand is the reformation in Germany. We have at our disposal an 
abundance of thoroughly first class literature, such as the pro; 
ductions of Janssen, Pastor, Denifle and Grisar. The average 
student has neithe1 the time nor (it must be confessed) the in- 
clination to read these authors even though his attention be di- 
rected to them. If, however, the professor will take the trouble 
to make a condensation of the treatment of the German refor- 
mation by the above-named celebrities, and insist upon the mem- 
bers of his class writing down his condensation, which he may 
easily dictate to them as notes, he will do for them what the 
perusal of a manual of Church history could never effect. To 
obviate the fatigue of writing constantly, the professor may lecture 
freely for twenty minutes of the class hour, about five minutes 
at a time, so that the members of the class need not write for 
more than ten minutes at once. This method has worked well 
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with a class of over one hundred and twenty, for several years 
and the results have been very encouraging. j 


The halving of the course in general Church history, and the 
interposition of the year of patrology, is in no way inconsistent 
with ‘keeping in view the divison of. Church history . into! the 
three’ periods commonly agreed upon by the authorities. A 
question of interest regarding methods of teaching Church: his- 
tory is that which has relation to the darker side of the Church’s 
annals. Some have maintained that the history of the Church 
should be unfolded with all possible reserve, in view of the fact 
that it is taught to young men not sufficiently experienced to with- 
stand dangerous impressions. Others have contended that history 
can no longer be taught piecemeal, and that suppression can only 
work mischief in the long run. The latter. view has been 
thoroughly endorsed by Leo XIII of blessed memory, and it is 
surely the saner of the two. The student can easily be made to 
distinguish between human weakness and _ the - incorruptible 
Church. 

The question of a text-book or manual presents. several diffi 
culties. Satisfactory class manuals of Church history are by. no. 
means numerous, and even in the best there is much to be de- 
sired. The writer is firmly convinced that’ it is far, easier .to 
specialize competently on one or two periods of Church history 
than to compile a volume that will satisfactorily meet the de- 
mands of a class. The manuals which were written before the 
opening of the secret archives of the Vatican are objectionable 
because unreliable, and the foundation of, all historical science 
is the careful establishment :of facts. This can only be assured 
by the use of works which will bear the most critical inspection. 
Some of the older text-books have been much improved in re- 
cent years by revisions and emendations. A few of the later 
productions have been judged faulty, because of their tendency 
to develop in the minds of students a-spirit of destructive criti- 
cism. And yet a text-book is practically indispensable: There 
are many matters which, as has been said above, the professor 
may treat only after a cursory fashion. In such cases the text- 
book serves its purpose as a complement to the work of the pro- 
fessor. Again, in a general. course of Church ‘history, it is 
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necessary to maintain a certain continuity which will not be 
easily preserved without a class manual. There are many phases 
of historical investigation which for obvious reasons must re- 
main untouched in a seminary course. These comprise palzog- 
raphy, epigraphy and methodology. The writer has found it 
profitable and entertaining for the students, to devote a modest 
amount of attention to ecclesiastical geography. It is chiefly 
valuable for them as a help to fix important details of Church 
history in mind. 
DISCUSSION 


THE ‘CHAIRMAN, Dr. DruMcooLe, before requesting the delegates to 
discuss the paper just read, explained a note of apology that prefaced it. 


Very Rev. WALTER Stentz, O. S. B.: In the teaching of Church 
history, the first task is to arouse the lively interest of the students. 
It is this that explains the necessity for a professor of history; if he 
leaves his class indifferent, he cannot be a success. Again I believe that 
history, and especially the history of the Church, should be taught 
without intentional suppression. There is nothing to be feared from 
the truth, and the explanations of the professor will forestall any mis- 
interpretation or loss of reverence for the Church as the work of God. 
As to method, I have merely to express my preference for that in 
‘which the history of the Church is divided into a certain number of 
periods, each one centering around some important event or personage. 
This is better than the mere chronological study of the centuries. 

There is a great deal to be said on this subject, and I am sorry not 
to have had an opportunity of reading Father Dolan’s paper before the 
Convention opened. I feel that we are beginning to attach more im- 
portance to the proper teaching of history and am very glad we are 
to give some consideration to the subject here. 

Very Rev. J. B. Pererson, Pu. D.: Father Dolan’s paper will, no 
doubt, meet with general approval. It outlines a very satisfactory plan 
and avoids anything radical. To me it seems that our most serious 
defect now is the lack of suitable text-books. The seminary professors 
ought to display in general a greater desire for writing; and this is 
true particularly of history. They ought to dare to write, for it is only 
in that way that we shall ever be able to treat the subject adequately. 

Rev. B. Ranpotpu, C. M.: I am in perfect.agreement with what has 
already been said on this subject, and I recognize especially the need 
of more satisfactory text-books. In the present situation many find it 
preferable to dictate to the class, and this can be improved upon by the 
use of mimeograph copies of the professor’s lecture. However, that is 
but a temporary measure, and I advocate the use of a text-book when- 
ever one may be found at all satisfactory. 
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Rev. J. Nainra, S. S.: There is a tradition of long standing in the 
séminary that Church history is not of very great importance. This 
spirit is rapidly vanishing; and from my own experience in teaching 
history, I know that there is a change for the better. Hence it is well 
to insist forcibly upon the importance of this subject. We have reasons 
without number to support us. 


The program to be followed in the seminary course of Church history 
is a matter full of problems. At St. Mary’s (Baltimore), we have 
recently made a change and have adopted the plan outlined in Father 
Dolan’s paper. It has proven more satisfactory than the older one, 
given in Father Hogan’s “Clerical Studies.” This method, comprising 
two years of general, followed by two years of special study during the 
philosophy and theology courses respectively, had several disadvantages. 
It was too synthetical and presupposed an analytical study to make it 
profitable. The new plan is better. The text-book is used for a portion 
of the matter, and certain other questions are developed by the professor. 
I also appreciate our deficiency in the matter of a good text, and I 
think there are some requirements generally admitted to bring the class- 
book of history up to the right standard. The book should, above all, 
be brief. it should be illustrated, contain all useful maps, as well as im- 
portant dates and names. Most of the books published now-a-days seem 
written rather for the reviewer than for the student and professor who 
are to use them. This state of things gives little hope of our securing 
an ideal text-book until we can find the courage to change our attitude 
about the professional critics. 


THe CHAIRMAN: This unsatisfactory absence .of suitable manuals 
means that the blame is to be placed somewhere; and I feel that the 
reason of this dearth of writers among the clergy is due to a faulty: 
presentation of matter to them in their studies. Perhaps we expect 
interest from our students without providing an adequate incentive. We 
are using poor instruments and not getting results. There are com- 
paratively few writers among the American clergy, and this fact may 
tell against the success of our seminaries. We present the truth and 
are satisfied; we make no effort to show its attractiveness; we are not 
conscious of our own power and knowledge. Non-Catholics in this 
respect are far ahead of us. . They write abundantly and they know 
the value of good make-up in presenting their works to the public. We 
in the seminary must make study more attractive if we are to arouse 
the desire for writing among the clergy. It is not a lack of scholarship 
or of culture of which we are to complain. All this we have in full 
measure, but it is kept in the background. Interest must be aroused; 
so far we have been safeguarding dogma, but we must illustrate it as 
well. Withal, I think there are signs of improvement; I do not antici- 
pate any opposition on the part of publishers; they are ready and waiting 
for us, 
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After several other remarks about the disposition of seminary men 
and the clergy in general and about the effect of the Holy Father’s 
words on -vocation, an. effect that would mean the uprooting of old 
fears and the tendency. to steady our students, the Chairman called upon 
the Rt. Rev. Msgr. J, A. Connolly, V. G., of St. Louis, to address the 
Conference. A resumé of Msgr. Connolly’s response is to be found in 
the, account of the proceedings of this, the second, session of the Sem- 
inary Department. 

Rev. Tuomas Perri, O. M. Cap.: I am not a professor of history, 
but my judgment is that in the matter that has been under discussion, 
the fault is chiefly due to a lack of competent professors. In this con- 
nection too, it seems to me that we must guard against overlapping. 
History, dogma, discipline, liturgy, all have many points in common and 
are likely to infringe on others’ territory. Care should be exercised to 
prevent as much confusion as possible. 

THe CHAIRMAN: If we are to secure the attention and interest 
that we all recognize-to be necessary, we must look at the matter from 
a new standpoint. We are entirely too much on the defensive; we are 
ever apologizing and wasting valuable time and energy refuting puerile 
and oft-repeated charges. Why not adopt the offensive? At present we 
are leaving non-Catholics untouched. We are not heard, not known, 
not considered. What is our proper function? Is it to remain closed 
up within the four walls of our institutiops? Is it not rather to imitate 
the Apostles, and go out into the highways and.the by-ways and_bring 
the truth to all classes? Hitherto all our efforts have been spent at 
home in a laudable endeavor to meet the requirements of Bishops and 
of boards, but something more is necessary, — aggressiveness, zeal, and the 
firm purpose to do all in our power to reach every class, to bring them 
to recognition of the truth as it is. 
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